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A  Social  and  Educational  History  of  o 
South  Umpqua  School  District 


Area:     340  square  miles.     PopuJ,ation  (1970>: 
8,038.     Elevation:     639  feet  ab^e  sea  level 
(Myrtle  Creek),   747  feet  (Canyonfelle) ,  3,338 
feet  (Canyon  Mountain) .     The  school  district 
is  located  approximately  at  latitude  43®  North 
and  at  longitude  123^30'  West  in  southern 
Douglas  County  in  southwest  Oregon.  Fugene, 
Oregon  lies  90  miles  to  the  north  and  Medford, 
Oregon  lies  90  miles  to  the  south.     Major  towns 
are  Canyonville  (founded  1851,  incorporated 
1858)  ,  Tri-City  (unincbrpora.ted)  ,  Myrtle  Creek 
(founded  1853),  and  North  and  South  Myrtle. 


\  •  ... 

/  INTRODUCTION    "  .  .  "    .      *  " 

€  South  Umpqua  School  District  19c  is  located  in  southern  Douglas 

County  in  southwest  Oregon.  ^  The.sGhool  district,. in  the  heart  of  rugged 
mountainous  country,  includes  Canyon  Mountain  with-^ah  elevation  of  3,388 
feet;  at^^the  other -extreme ,  the  elevation  of  Canyonville  and  Myrtle  Creek,' 
two  of  the- settlements  in  thfe  district,  is  747  and  639  feet  above  sea  level 
;respectively .     The  district  ^s  bisected  by  Interstate  5,  the  state '5 
ma.5or  north-south  freeway.     It  is  sometimes  easier  to  get  tq-  the  county 
^eat  of  Roseburg,  20  miles  to  the  northon  Interstate  5,  than  to  drive 
from  one  point  to  another  on  secondary  roads  within  the  district.'.  The 
major  population  centers  of  Eugene,  90  miles  to  the  north,  and  Medford, 
the  same  distance  to  the  south,  are  each  a  comfortable  hour  and  a  half 
dri^>e  away  on  "1-5."    But  the  Pacific  Ocean,  although  only-.  40  miles  to  the 
west,  also  requires  an  hour  and  .a  half  trip,  on  scenic  but  twisting  road. 

'The-  school  distriqt  began  its  official  history  in  1855,  when  the 
territorial  legfislature  took  over  respdnsibility  for  education  from 
.community  owned  -tpltion  schools.     At  that  time.  District  19  was  responsible 
,  only  for  the  brand  new  ha^njet  of  Myrtle  Creek,  wh'ich  was  being  built  along 
the  high  ground  overlooking  the  South  Umpqua  River.     With  population 
shifts  and  the  eventual  coming  of  the  ajitdmobile",  a  series^.of  consolidations 

'  \  ^  '  637   -  ^ 
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took  place  between  1928. and  1964,  sp  that  the  district  now  covers  340 
square  miles  with  a  population  of  8,038  reported  in  the  1970  census. 

Geographically,  District  19C  covers  about  2/3  of  South"  , 
Umixiua  valley,  the  area  drained  by  North  Myrtle  and  South  Myrtle  Creeks, 
plus  some  of  the  South  Umpqua  River  basin.     The  district' s' Title  III 
preschool  program  also  includes  the  district  of  Riddle  in  the  South  Umpqua 
Valley  and  the  Tiller-Drew  district  farther  up  the  South  Umpqua. 

Historically,  the  district  is  made  up  of  four  communities  with 
quite  different  settlement  patterns.    Canyonville,  at  the  southern  corner, 
was  the  first  community  in  the  area;  it  was  founded  in  1851  and  incorporated 
in  1858.     Tri-City,  seven  miles  to  the  north,  is  an  unincorporated  com- 
munity which  began  developing  after  World  War  II  on  rich  farmlands  known 
until  then  as  Missouri  Bottoms.     Myrtle  Creek,  five  miles  farther  north, 
was  founded  about  1853  and  has  since  grown  into  the  largest  city  in  south 
Douglas  County.     North  and  South  Myrtle,  now  one  voting  district,  constitute 
a  fourth  community.     They  once  .included  a  number  of  small  hamlets  of  the 
combined-store-and-post-orfice   type  with  nearby  one-roim   schools.'  Like 
many  of  f-the-beaten-track  communities  in  Oregon, '-^these  villages  disappeared  . 


TABLE  1 

P 

Population  Change'  1900  -  1970 
in  Myrtle/ Creek  and  Canyonville' 


190Q- ' 
/• 

•  1910 

, . 1920 

1930 

1940 

^  1950 

1960 

1970 

Myrtle  Creek 

'  i89 

429 

385  ' 

401 

441 

1,781 

2^,231 

2,755 

Canyonville  - 

19^3 

149 

156 

167 

255 

861 

1.089 

1,020 

Source:     Douglas  County  Planning  Commission. 

.  ■  "        IS-  ^ 
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without  leaving  a  trace-     However,  with  the  recent  trend  toward  rural 
living,  the  population  of  North  and  South  Myrtle  has  been  rapidly  expanding 
again,  while  Myrtle  C^eek  remains  their  source  of  employment  and  commerce. 
Politically,  the  district  is  divided  into  four  voting  precincts. 
In  1973,  there  were  3,614  registered  voters  in  the  district,  divided  as 
follows:     2,148  Democrats,  1,336  Republicans,  and  130  Independents- 
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BASIC  GEOGRAPHY,   GEOLOGY,   AND  ECOLOGY 

The  history  of  Oregon  has  been  heavily  influenced  by  the  fact 
that  most  of  the  best  farmland  is  fbund  in  the  Willamette  Valley  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  state.     Further  south  is  an  area  which  has  little 
continuous  farmland  and    few  navigable  rivers;   it  is'  sparsely  populated. 
There  are  few  markets  and  little  means  of  transportation  for  the  products 
of  its  rich  natural  resources.     This  region  begins  14  miles 'south  of 
Eugene,  where  the  Cascade  Mountains  to  the  east  and  the  Coast  Range  to 
the  west  merge  to  form  an  amorphous  mountain  range,  variously  known  as 
the  Calapooia  or  the  Siskiyous,  which  continues  into  California  until  the 
Sacramqnto  River  again  splits  it  into  the  Sierra  and  Coast  Ranges.  To 
the  west  of  this  region  is  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  to  the  east  are  the 
Oregon  and- Nevada  deserts.     Because  of  its  isolation  and  unique  geographic 
characteristics,  this  region  has  long  been  recognized  as  a  separate  geo- 
historical  unit  from  the  more  populous,  d'reas.  of  either  California  or 
Oregon   (Walling,  1884;  Sutton,   1965;  South  Oregon  Library  Federation,  1971, 
back  pover);'in  fact,  this  area  is  sometimes  referred  to  as  the  ''State  of, 
Jef  ferson. "  .  -  .  .. 

The  "State  of  Jefferson"  is  cut  by  three  rivers,  which  flow  west: 
the  Umfjqua,  the  Rogue, >  and  the^  Klamath.     Although  technically  naviagable, 
these  rivers  contain  much  white  water  ^nd  have  proven  in  practice  to  be 
barriers  to  communication.     Along^  these  rivers/  especi'all^  upriver 
where  the  tributaries  join,  ar^  a- number  of  flat,.,  rich  valleys  surrounded 
by  precipitous  bills..     Dur;lng  the  period  of  early  settlement  of  Jthe  area,., 
the  Oregon-Calif ornia  stage  route  traversed  these  valleys.     The  ^.arger 
vilif^y.s  HtK.)n  i:)UppQrtod  sizeable  tbwns  with  mixed  economies  /  .while 
others  supported  only  isolated  stage  statipris.^^  ,  ' 

Douglas  County,  is  the  area  within  the  "§tate  ai  Jeffersd'n"  that  fs 
drained  by  'the  UmpquS  River;  its- boundaries  fit  almost  exactly  the  rim  of 
the  tJmpqua  River  basin.     Along  the  Umpqua  and  its  tributaries  are  relatively 
flat  lands.     In  the  center  of  the  county,  where  the  Calapooia,  JJorth 
Umpqua,  and  South  Umpqua  Rivers  and  Cow  Creek  join,  there- is  an  almost 
'continuous  chain  of  fertile  valleys  in  which  most  of  the  cities  and  almost 
all  of  the  croplands  of  the  county  are  located.    When  seen  from,  a  low 
flying  airplane,  the  topography  of  Douglas  Countiy  is  like  a  series  qf 


bright  green  beads  of  irrigated  pasture  land  surrounded  by  columns  of 
forested  peaks  stretching  as  far  as  the  eye  can  see  in  every  direction. 
Fifty-one  percent  of  Douglas' County  is  the  property  of  the  U.S. 
government,  managed  by  the  Forest  Service  (DCPC,  1968,  p. 33). 

The  South  Umpqua  School  District  lies  in  the  southernmost, 
heavily  populated  valley  until  the  Rogue  River  watershed, .about  45  mileq 
further  south.     The  South  Umpqua  Valley,  like  those  around  it,  contains 
three  sub-ecologies.     Flat  bottom  land  supports  most  of  the  farms, 
residences,  and  industries  of  the  area.     The  south  slopes  of  many  of 
the  mountains  are  the  northernmost  representatives-  of  California 
meadowland,  open^  grass  with  scattered  oak  and  n\adrona.     The  third,  but  . 
most  dominant,  feature  is  dense  coniferous  forest,  reaching  from  the 
last  point  at  which  a  plow. can  be  used  to  the  peaks  of  the  mountains. 
The  topography  and  climate  of  the  area  are  sometimes  cpmpared  to  that  of 
the  Chuli  Hills  of  Kenya,  Africa.     Lions,  tigers,  zebras,  gazelles,  and  . 
ostriches  thrive  on  a  nearby  game  farm. 

Settlement*  of  the  area  is  largely  confined  to  those  parts  of  the 
flat  land  which  are  not  subject  to  flooding  and  where  there  is  dependable 
well  water  all  months  of  the  year.  -  As  a  result,  houses  and  trailers" 
cluster  in  isolated  spots  such  as  Gazley,  Klenke  Lane,  and  Surprise  Valley 

^         ■    The  ruggedness  of  the  surrounding  countryside  h^s  placed  good 
flat  land  at  a  premium.     Because,  of  the  difficult  terrain,  much  of  the 
forest  was  not  exploited  until  after  World  War;  II,  when  the  lumber  boom 
made  logging  prof itable  in  spite  of  the  geography.     The  steep  grasslands 
were  good  sheep  pastures,  but  federal  forest  conservation  laws  restricted 
their  expansion.     Although  the  vall-ey  is  said  to  have  once  been  carpeted 
from  edge  to^  edge  with  pru^ie  orchards ,  today ,  rising  taxes  on  orchard 
property  have  almost  eliminated  the  prune  industry,  and  the;  land -is  being  . 
converted  to  sheep  pastur,e,  housing,  and  indus1:ry.     Housing  and  commerce 
have  tended  to.  locate  in  the  South  Umpqua  Valley ,  while  industry  has 
loca£ed  in  the  town  of  Riddle. 

The  natural  beauty  and  mild  climate  of  the  area  attract  outdoorsmen, 
retired  persons,  and  craftsmen  seeking  an  attractive  place  to'^live.  The 
building*  of  old  Highway  99'in  1922,  the  new  Highway  99  in  1948,  and  Interstate  5 
in  19,65  made  the  area  increasingly  attractive  to  outsiders  who  desired  the 
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freedom  of  rural  life,  withoutNthe  accompanying. burden  of  cramped  isolation 
An  increasing  number  of  summer/ homes ,  as  well  as  permanent  residences, 
are  being  built  near  rivofs  and  streams,  often  at  a  considerable  distance- 
from  town.     A  six-story-^etirement  iliome  is  located  in  Canyonville," 
and  the  town  is  also  one  turn-off  point  to  Crater  Lake  National  Park, 
100  miles  to  the  east.  .  „  . 

Annual  precipitation  averages  40.67  inches  with  a  distribution 
from  1.6  inches  in  June  to  6.5  inches  in  December  (DCPC,  1969,  p.  9). 
The  temperature  averages  about  60°F. ,  with  three  months  in  which  some  snow- 
fall is  likely  and  five  months  overall  in  which  temperatures  of  over  100°F, 
have  b«^en  recorded  during  a  14-year  period  (DCPC,   1968,  p.  11),  Water 
in  the  South  Umpqua  River  contains  from  40  to  90  mg/1  salts,  ideal  for 
domestic,   industrial,  br  irrigation  use  (U.S.  Geological  Survey,  1969, 
p.   3) .  ' 

Soil  near  the  South  Umpqua  River  ^nd  Cow  Creek  is  -listed  a^  good 
cultivable  land,  with,  gentle  slopes,  moderately  deep  soil',  and  some 
protection  against  erosion.     The  soils  immediately  surrounding  the 
distript  are  listed  as  too  steep  for  cultivation   (DCPC,  -1968,  plate  X) • 
There  seems  to  be  little  room  for  the  expansion  of  agriculture. 

r  (Commercial  hunting  and  fishing  ended  in  the  area  in  1910,  but 

sportsmen's  take  of  deer,  elk,  pheasants,   salmon,  steelhead,  and  rainbow 
trout  is  so  rewarding  that  interest  in  lessef  game,  such  as  quail  and 
doves,  has  not  yet* developed.     A  small  amount  of  commercial  trapping  for 
cougar,  lynx,  racoon,  and  coyote  is  still  carried  on.  -  .  - 

Douglas  County  contains  25%  of ^ the  virgin  forest  of  Oregon,  or 
5%  of  the  nation  (Oregpn  Blufe  Book ,  1973-74 ,  p.   187).     The  world's  only 
remaining  major  stahd  of  virgin  Douglas  fir  lies  .a  few  miles  west  of  Myrtle 
Creek.     ThA  Douglas  County  Planning  Commission,  however,  predicts  a  slow 
decline  in  employment  in  forest-relatei^  industry  for  the  remainder  of 
this  century  (DCPC,  1969,  p.  37) . 

The  area  is  highly  mineralized.     The  nation  * s" only  major  nickel 
mine  and  smeltery  is  three  miles  south  of  'Riddle.     Hanrik  Nicket-Mi-Be/ 
which  developed  the  deposit  in  1954,  employs  about  500  workers,  producing 
25,000   pounds   of  ferroalloy  per  year  on  government  contract  (Oregon  State 
Department  of  Geology  and  Mineral^Indust^ies ,  1972,        61).     Reserves  are 
s^id  to  be  sufficient  through  the  year  1990.     Cow  Creek,,  Coffee  Creek,  . 
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North  and  South  Myrtle  Creeks,  and  Canyon  Creek  were  all  important  gold 
producing  areas  during  the  1850s.    Small  scale  production  continued 
until  1942,  and  recreational  gold  panning  is  still  carried  on-.  Copper, 
silver,  chrome,  and  mercury  Vetre  taken  from  small  hard  rock  mines  in  the 
area- until  the  mid-1950s  (OSDGMI,  1972,  p.  14)  .    With  the  possible  exception 
of  gold  mining,  there  is  not  much  talk  about  expanding  mining  activities 
at  present.    While  platinum,  sulfur ,  asbestos,  lead,  and  zinc  have  all  been 
located  in  the  area,  it  has  been  intensely  prospected  and  few  major  new 
discoveries  aire  anticipated.    The  Douglas  County  Planning  Commission 
anticipates  that  further  economic  development  of  the  area  will  be  in  light 
manufacturing  and  service  industries  (Gudger  &  Smith,  1972) .  .  . 

Major  changes  in  the  environment  of  the  area  have  all  been  man- 
made.     ThQ  Umpqua  Indians  practiced  grass  field  burning  in  the  process 
of  harvesting  tarweed  seed.    The  result  was  that  agricultural  lands  which 
now  grow  up  in  wild  roses  or  blackberry  thicket,  if  neglected,  appeared 
to  the  first  pioneers  as  vast  ranges  of  deep  grass,  "like  great  wheat 
''fields"   (Riddle,  1953,  p.  51)  .    Oral  accounts  tell  of  pioneers  losing       .  ^ 
their  horses  in  the  grass  fields.    A  few  patches  of  native  wild  grass 
can  still  be  found,  and  it'-aoes  grow  taller  than  a  marl's  head., 

, Man  has- changed  the  environment  in  more  recent  times  as  well. 
The  smeltery  in  Riddle  produces  half  the  solid  waste  air  pollution  in 
the  county.    On  foggy  days  the  dark  brown  dust  settles  on  cars  in^ddle. 
However,  on  most  days  the  surrounding  hills  ^^are  vividly  clear,  and -at  : 
least  sAme residents  have  come  to  the  area  to  relieve  asthmatic  conditions. 

Highway  construction  since  World  War  II  has  j.ncreased  gravel 
erosion  into  the  streams.    Although  newcomers  suppose  the  streams  to  have 
their  original  natural  beauty,  long-term  residents  talk  about  once  deep 
fishing  hples  that  are  now  filled  with  gravel.     Expert  opinion  differs  on  - 
the  effect  of  clearcut  logging       .water  rionoff  in  relation  to^increased 
danger-  of,  floods  and  inadequate  summer  flow.     The  matter  is  being  studied, 
and  the  problem  is  annually  brought  up  in  the  state  legislature • 

An  important  change  in  the  near  future  is  likely  to  be  federal 
construction  ot  Days  Creek  Dam,  seven  miles  4ap  the  South  Umpqua  River 
from  Canyonville.     Elimination  of  thp  threat  of  floods,  such  as  those 
which  occurr,ed  in  1894,  1927,  1955,  and  1964  (DCPC,  1972,  p.  1)  would 
free  22,500  acres  of  .flood  endan,^ered.^flatlands  for  further  development..- 
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The  dam  would  also  inundate  16  niilos  of  now  scenic  valley  (United  State 
Army  Engineers,  1971)'.     Opinions  differ  as  to  whether  this  development 
would  be  desirable. 


EARLY  SETTLEMENT  IN  THE.  AREA  .  ° 

By  the  treaty  of  1818,  Oregon  country — composed  of  the  present  . 
states  of  Oregon,  Washington,  Idaho,  parts  of  Montana,  Wyoming,  and  the 
Canadian  province  of  British  Columbia — v;as  to  be  jointly  administered 
by  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.     In  practice,  there  was  a  three-- 
way  contest  for  control  of  the  area  among  Britain,  the  United  States,  and 
the  Indians  until  American  annexation  in  1850.     South  Umpqua  played  a 
peripheral  role  in  this  cpntest  from  1-618  until  annexation. 

The  first  recorded  European  appearance  in  South  Umpqua  was  in 

1818,  when  a  Northwest  Fur  Comprany  party  of  60  TTien-led  by  Alexander 

Ross  entered  the  area  -in  search  of  new  opportunities  for  pelts .    The  natives 

were  described  as  shy  and  peaceful,  but  so  unresponsive  to  commercial 

interests  that  the  British  eventually  opened  firec,out  of°  frustration 

(Bakken,  1973,  p.   5) .     This  provocation  was  'contrary  to  company  policy 

and  was  deplored.'    The.  Indians  could,  however,  when  aroused,  be  extremely 

dangerous,  as  when  the  American  fur  expedition  led  by  Jedediah  Smith  was 

massacred  in  1628  (Carey,  1971/  pp.  163-168).     Because  there  wa§  not  a 

f    '  ,  ^   ■  ■  ■■  ■ 

'single  Umpqua  tribe,  but  rather  semi-independent  villages  of  prosperous 

■  .      .  ^ 

hunting-fishing-gathering  gioups  belonging  to  radically  different  langauge 
stocks   (Bakken,  1973,  p.   3;  Beckham,'  1971,  p.  3) ,  European  retaliation 
was -often  aimed  at  the  wrong  group  of  India^ijs. 

[in  1836,  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  established  a  factory  on  the 
North  Umpqua   (Schlesser,   1973,  p.  19).     For  the  next  d6  years  this  little 
band  of  British,  French,  Hawaiians ,  and  Iroquois  held  the  company's  most 
-    southern  post.     Wiiile  further  penetration  south  was  discouraged  by  a 
treaty  with  Spain,  which  forbade  Hudson's  Bay  expeditions . into  California, 
at  least  one  company  expedition  (Jid  penetrate  to  the  Sacramento  Valley. 
Many  years  later,   the  route  that  this  expedition  took  was  used  to  plan 
a  highway.   -^Two  other  consequences  of  the  company '  s.  presence  in  the  area 
were  the  accommodation  of  the  Indians  to  white  man's  presence,  and  the 
decrease  in  the  Indian  population  .as  a  result  of  introduced  disease 
(Holmes,-  1973,  p.  16).  .  \  ' 

In  1837,  a  few  of  the  American  settlers  who  were  scattered  ,r 
throughout  the  Willamette  Valley,  decided  they  could  not  improv.e  on  their 
investment  unless- they  could  obtain  livestock.     Ten  settlers  went  to 
California  'to  buy  cattle  that  were  driven  north  to  tTie  Americ^^n  settlement. 
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The  northward  driva  apparently  followed  generally  the  same  natural  route 
taken  earlier  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  expedition.     Detailed  accounts 
^of  the  drive  emphasize  the  ruggednesd  of  the  terrain  (Friedman,  1967, 

pp.  56-59).  ^  ■    .  ,  - 

When  American  missionaries'  arrived  in  Oregon  country  in  the  1830s, 
they  found  it  virtually  a  fiefdom  of  the  Hudson's  Ba^^  company.     John-        ,  • 
McLaughlin,  chief  factor  of  the  west'ern  division,  administered  law  aria  . 
controlled  the  economy  with  unquestioned  fairness,  but  with  equally 
unquestioned  loyalty  co  British  interests.     The  missionaries ,  most  notably  . 
Marcus  Whitman,  returned  east  to  promote  vigorously ^American  settlement 
for  the  area  before  it  could  be  annexed  by  Great  Britain .    The  appeal  of  _ 
abundant,  rich  farmland,  free  for  the  taking,  was  advanced  so . successfully 
that  by  1845  -"Oregon  fever"  had  swept  the  nation,  and  800  covered  wagons^ 
crossed  the  plains.     Ironically,  the  Hudson-' s  Bay  Company  profited  hand- 
somely from  the  immigrant  trad^ ,  by  selling  supplies  and  purchasing 

trailworn  cattle  at  low  prices. 

■       ■   ■     In  1846,  Jesse  and  Lindsay  Applegate,.determined  to  Iqcate-a— 

route  safer  than  that  which  previously  "had  crossed  the  Columbia  River,. 

and  which  was  free  from  British  control.   ,  The  SoutK^^anch^or^legate  ^ 

Trail  left  the  main  trail  at  Fort  Laramie,  Wyoming ,  looped  south  th-KOiigh 

the  Nevada  desert,  northern  California,  and  then  north  to-the  Willamette 

valley   (Beckham,  1971 ,  pp .   39-41)  . '    The  Wst  train  to  use  the  new  route 

consisted  of  100  wagons.  '  The  trip  was  so  arduous  thaf  the  territorial  _ 

governor  scolded  the  Applegates  for  the  Wfering,;.they  inflicted  on '  the 

'pioneers.     Nevertheless , ^the  California  rolte  came  to  bear  more  traffic  than 

the  famous  northern  branch  of  the  Oregon  Trail   (Suttofl,  1965,  p.   30)  .  Tlte 

new  route  directly  affected 'the' settlement  of  Cany onvi He,  which  lay  on  . 

.     the  exact  northern  end  of  . the  most  difficult  stretch,  of  the  trail,  the:last^ 
10  mijes  .of  the'  30-mile-lW  Canyon  Creek  defile  which  sometimes  took  more 
than  a  month  to  traverse.     Coming  from  the  sopth,  the  valley  of.  the"  Umpqua, 

,    was  the  first  area  past  hostile  Indian  country,  a/place' where  wagons  could- 
split  up  and  every  f^ly  could  go  its  own  way  .     It,  was  also  near  the  last 
point  at  which  one  could  find  open  farming  and  grazing , land  where  it  was  not 
^necessary  to  cl^ar  forested  land  for  settlement.     Coming  from  the  north,^ 
th^Nadvantages  l-ay  inj  the  opposite  "direction:     the  first  open' land,  and  the 

, '"^st  poirit  before  the  dreaded  canyon  passage.        .  - 
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The  first  settlers  were  attracted  by  enormously  generous  Donation 
Lfind  Laws  signed  by  President  Polk 'in.  1850.     Every  white  settler  over  18 
who    wap   a  United  Statos  citizen  and  a  resident  of  the  territory  "before 
18^0  roceivod  320  acres  if  single  Vrid  640  if  married.     Settlers  arriving 
botwoe^n  1850  and  1855  received*  half .  as  much.     The  land  was  *  free-  and  was 
granted  on  the  condition  that  it  be  lived  upon  for  four  years.  Oregon 
country  was  the-  only  place  in  the  United  States  where  land  was  free  at 
that  t",i.me;   elF^owhoro,  public  land  sold' for  $1.25  an  acre.     Free  land  was 
tho  luro  and  the  reward  for  settlers  to  hold  American  claim  to  the  area.  ; 
That  free  land  was  indeed  an  attractive  prize  is  seen  by  the  intense  pres- 
sure.on  daughters  of  immigrants,  to  marry  , young,,  "their  wedding  gowns"  pften 
.being  tl^ir  first  long  dresses"*  (Bakken,  1970,  pp.  13-14). 

Earmers  often -sought  out  neighbors  with  whomj^^they  could  get 
along,  rather  than  leave  to  chance  who  might  move  in  close  by  them.* 
Ranchers,  on  the  other  hand,  sought  out  isolated  valleys^ith  abundant  "open 

land";  that  is,  unclaimed  grassland  where  their  stock  ceJuld  graze  undisturbed 

Q  •     ^-  "  •    ■   ■  ■  '    ■  ^^^^ 

One  consequencG  of  the  settlement  pattern  wa^ -tha^fc^he  entire  areaiwas^^  - 
i^ottlcd 'eilmost  simultaneously!    What"are_jaDw-^5ome  of  the  more^'^iremote  •  areasT""^ 
/uich  as  Tiller  and  Shoestring  Galley,  were  among  the  <fii:st  settled. 
Another  .consr:jquence>;,  of  the  pattern  was  that  wagon  roads*  to  these  remote  -  '  ^  - 
valleys  ovontually  became  county  roads,' then  blacktopped  rural  routes.  ^ 
Thus,  community  growth  was  <,not  dependent  upon  an  "onion  ring"  pattern 

£>4iew. residences  constructed  close  to  town  as  roads  were*  slowly  expanded. 
There  was  lln'st^.a^^a  "spiderweb"  pattern  of  homes  constructed  along  a    *.  . 
complex,  network  of  alreaBy-^-e^isting- rural  roads. 

•    ^  The  best^  account  of  these  "^^T-l^i:...^^set^         is  left  by  George' W. 

Riddle,  who  came  in  a  wagon  train  from  Illinois  "iTrt--^851  as  a  boy  of  12.  — 
(Riddle,'  1953)  .     The  wagon  -^a in  was  made  up  of  prosperous  "^arrae^;s,  who  ■  had 
been  neighbors  and  who  had  planned  the  journey  together.     The  various^lvagon^. 
trains  assembled  at  Independence,  Missouri ,  were  called  by  .their  state  of 
origin:     the  Iowa  train,  th^..-^^ntucky  train,  etc.     At  this  point  the  wagon 
trains  recruited  stragglers  Who)  tended  wealthier  families*  cattle  in 
return  for  board.     Once  the^wagon  train  had  made  it  safely  through-  the 
barrier  of  Cahyoh  Creek  Canyon,  member^  scattered  in  search  of  suitable 
land,  some,  .going  north  to  the  Willamette  Valley,  .  than  rel^urnifig  to*  settle 
ioqally.     Land  was  chosen  for  fertility  of  soii"7~availability  of  Water, 
security  of  claii^,  and  physical  beauty.        '  .  . 
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Farming  was  often  combined  with  "crottagQ  incJpstry .   .Riddle's  . 
father,  for  instance,  supplemented  his  farm  income' by  hammering  out 
steel  plows' for  sale.  '  Lazarus  WrigTit,  whose  farm  covered  the  area  of.  what 
is  now  Myrtle. Creek,  esta,blished  a  small  up-and-down  sawmill,,  cutting 
flooring  for  log  cabin?.     This  combination  of  farming  and  cottage  , industry 
was  apparently  a  result  of  the  free  land  act  an^  continued  for. about  a  4, 
decade.  /  . 

With  so  much  free  acreage,  there. were 'no  land  disputes  and 
helpfulness  was  the  order  of  the  day.     The  poor  were  given  the  same  hospital 
ity  as  the  rich,  and  sick  Indians  were  cared  for  in  the  homes  oi:  settlers. 
'Unpublished. interviews  with  pioneers,  conducted  as  a  WPA  project  in 
1938-39,  confirm  Riddle's  interpretation.     Indians  are  described  as  hone'st 
and  moral;  they  neither  stole  property  .nor  mole^sted  white  women,.'  .(While 
French  Canadian  veterans  of  Hudson's  Bay  employment  usually  married  Indian 
women,  as  did  an  occasional  Ainerican  eager  to  gain,  free  land,, mixed        .  > 
marriages  were  strongly  discouraged,  and  haifbreeds  were  looked  dovm  oVi.) 
There  was  general  agreement  that  there  were  shortages  of  everything  and^ 
little  means  of  raising  funds  for  the  purchase 'bf  even  the  simplest     *  © 
items?  yet  nothing  had  to  be  "nailed  down",  because  theft  ^as  unheard  of 

_  ___^j^ire  money  was  scarce,  wild  game  was  abundant,  .s^  no  one.  went 
hungry,     mn^  o^ithe  settlers,  however,  had  been  p^DOsperous  farmers  in  the  ^ 
East,  and  they  missed  former  staple  items  such  as  white  bread  and  sugar. 
Frontier  techjiology  iwas  used  to  produce  *some  of  the  items  whiqh  cGTyid  not 
be  purchased.    :Picksi  rakes ,- pitchforks ,  and  household  utensils  were  * 
methodically  carved  from  wood.    Water  which  h^d  heen  5)^rcolated  through 
wood  ashes  was^ substituted  for 'lye  in  homemade  soap.     Salt  produced  at  a 
farm  neaaf^the  present  town  of  Sutherlin  sqld  for, $.50  a  pound.' 
■  ,   ^      The  settlers  krfew  how  to  survive  "on  a  frontier .  because,  they  had, 

in  fact,  come  from  pioneeiring  families.     A.study  of  Oregon  pioneers  reveals 
that  most  of  them  had  come  as  children  1:o  Illinois,  Missouri  r  and  the  then 
westiert^  coiranunities;  their  parents  had  pioneered  in  those  places  and  the 
children  came  further  west  to  Oregon.     This  included  the  Booiie  family, 
'which  traced  its  ^^incestry .  from  Daniel  Boone  Iti  Kentucky  to  Missouri  and 
.  thence  to  Oregqh.     In  spite  of  their  similarities,  the  original  settlers 
were  as  "different  from  each  other  as  different  suits  in  a  deck  of  cards"  . 
(Davis,-  1935,  p.  2).     They  included  prosperous  farmers  frOm  Indiana, 
^Illinois,  Iowa,  Missauri,  and  elsewhere,  French  Canadian  trappers, 
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Europeans  who  founded  French  Settlement  anS^English  Settlement  near  Roseburg, 
a  leqitimate  Germcin  count  who  renounced '  his  title  after  •  a-'^^tragic  love,  affair , 
'f>erni literate  country  folk  who  herded  oth^ers  *  cattle  across  the  plains  in  \ 
.return  for  keep,  and  Virginia  aristocracy . *  Both  Abraham  Lincoln  and  " 
.  Robert  E.  Lee  had  cousins  in  Canyonville   (Clough,  1958,  :p.  9*).        •  "        '«  ' 

.'•       The  character  of  southern  Oregon  was  changed  in  1851,  wheh  a 
party  of /iocax  farmers^  going  south  t,o  the  California^cld  diggrngs^ade 
a  major-. geid  strike  at  Jacksonville,  Qregon.    The  following  year,  the  gold  ^ 
ruf5h  swept-  further  north  as  new  strikes  were  made  at  Althouse,  Wolf  Creek, 
and  then  the  tributa5:ies  of  Cow.'.Creek.  and  the  South  Umpqua  itself  ;  Soon 
hordes  of  min.ers- were  toiling  on  now  isolated  streams^such  as  Coffee, 
Hogum,  Humbug,-  Starve.out,''- and  Fizzleout  Creeks.     It  is  estimated  that 
between  1851  and  1870,-  $18  million  "worth  of  gold  was  mined  in'  southern 
Oregon  (Oregon  ^lue  Book,  1973-74, -p.   299).  .  ' 

'One  result  of.  this  activity  was  an  instant  market  for  farm  ^ 
products.     Flour  and  bacon  were  ^ansported  from  the  Willamette  Valley  \^ 
through  Canyonville  for  profitable  .sale  at"  tlie  diggings .     Local  farmers 
ar<Mnd  Canyonville  with  less  distanc*^  to  transport  thei.?/p£oduce  had  an-\ 
obvious  advantage  ov'er  the  farmers  of  the  Willamette  Valley*'    There  was 
also  a  market^for'  clothing,  coffee,  toi^ac^bs^and  whiskeyy  and  new  trade 
routes  were  explored.     After 'un|uGcesslUl  attempts  to  blaze  pack  trails  up 
the  Klamath  River  and  across  the  mountains  from  Coos  Bay,  a  route  was 
"finally  es1:ab"lishe(i  from  the  port  of  Scottsburg,  up  the  Umpqua,  the  South 
Umpqu^a,  and  the  A£>plegate  Trail  to  the  mines  X-S^tton,  1965)  ,  \ 

.Apcordih^  to  historian  Sutton ,  the  gold  rush  had  a  compl'ex  effect 
on  the  development  of  a  ^ense  of  unity        the  area.  '  At>  fir^t  it  was>  felt, 
thafe  the  .  tax- rich  area  contributed  far  more  to  the-coffer^s  of  Oregon  and 
California  than  it  received  in  benefits,  and  a. movement  to  form  a  new-  ' 
territory'" got  underway."^    However,  after  depr^e^ar^xon  by  the  miners  led  to. 
the  Rogue  River  .Indian  wars  of '1851-56,  the:;cri-bical  nee^d  for  federal  .troops 
postponed  Jthe^  secessionist-  moy^ment.     The  war  cost  southern  Oregonians 


This  .'s.eparationist  movement  continued  sporadically  and  .with 
varying  degress  of  seriousnes»s  until  as  recently  as  1941  (Sutton 196^/ 
p.  109r.'SOLF,  1971,  back  cover)  .*        ^  ; 


$6  million,  of  which  only  half  was  reimbursed  by  the  federal  govern-  . 
ment.    The  hope  of  using  the  influence  of ^ the  larger  sfc^te  of  Oregon 
to  pressure  the  government  into  Wing  the  remainder  kept  southern  counties 
physically  within  the  state  but  with  special  interests  for  decadeb 

.  (Sutton,  1965) .  •  •  • 

All  this  activity  did  not  greatly  increase  the  farm  population 
of  the  South  Umpqua  area,  however.    The  generous  apportionment  of  scarce  • 
good  land  meant  that' there  was  little  room  for  investment  by  latecomers. 
Most  of  the  miners  had  to  settle,  elsewhere.     This,  plus  the  fact  that 
miners  and  packers  were  often  transient  by  nature,  explains  why  the  names 
of  the  earliest  settlers.  Weaver,  Poole,  Boyle,  Blundell,  Yokum,  Nichols, 
etc.,  are  still  prominent  in vthe  communities. 

It  was  often  difficult  to  make  business  iavestment  in  the^  area 
successful,  as  the  detailed  account  ISft  by  Herman  Francis  Reinhart  shows 
(Nunis,  1962).     Reinhart  and  his  partners  lo^ated^a  prospecting  claim  on 
•  a  river  bar  at  Althotise  Creek,  about  30  mi'fes  soxjth  of  Canyonville ,  which 
paid  $80  or  $90  a  day.    They  preferred  the  indoor  life  of  commerce  to 
mucking  for  gold  in  the  rain,  however,  so  they  opened  a  combined  saloon, 
bakery,  and  bowling  emporium  in  1853. 

We  kept  open  day.  and  night  and  Sundays  and  took  in  from  $80, 
to  $200  per  day  of  24  hours.    We  sold  drinks  at  25  cts,  cigars 
25  cts,  pies  $1,  or  $8  per  dozen  to  wholesalers  to  retail  at 
•    .     $1..    Cider  25  cts,  cards  $1.50  per  deck... but  our  expenses  were 
high,  for  flour  was  $60  to  $75  a  hundred,  sugar  50  to  60  cts 
per- pound,  butter  80  to.  90  cts  per  pound,'  cigars  $80  to  $120 
•      per  thousand,  , syrup  $i  to  $1.50  per  qt,  lemons  $3  to  $6  per 

dozen,'  eggs  $1.50  to  $2  per  dozen,  salt,  dried  apples,  and  all^ 
in  proportion  (pp.  65-66). 

■  I 

.  ^  '     Overseeing  both  mining  pi^operty  and -retail  ^bu^iness  proved 

impossible.     Reinhart 's  employees  found  it  much  too  t^n^ing        slip  the 
profit^  into  thei-r  own  pockets."    Reinhart  then  rented  a  wheat  field  that 

.  was  ready   to   be  harvested  ir|  Missouri  Bottoms.     He  also'  ran  a  combination 
post  house,  toll  ferry,  and  iLst  office  eight  miles  east  of  Roseburg, 
but  "the  postoff ice  business  was  a  nuisance,  and  amounted  "to  only  five 
or  six  dollars  per  quarter  year"   (p.  158).  . 

Reinhart  variously  tried  ranching  on  the  Pacific  doast,  prospect 

'  ing  in  Canada,  and  mining  in  the  Rocky  Mountains.     The. appeal  of  economic 
security  loomed  large  during  terribly 'fruatratihg  times,  but  the  tedium  ' 
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of  actually  settling  dovm  ovGrcame  it.     Eventually  Reinhart  cleared 
$7,000  profit  on  a  packing  enterprise  in  Colorado  and  counted  himself  a 
successful  man  (pp.   305-306) . 

judging  from  the  examples  of  Riddle  and  Reinhart,  the  miners  and 
farmers  seem  to  have  accommodated  to  each  other.    Neither  side  viewed 
the  other  in  strictly  stereotypical  fashion,  and  both  admitted  to  making 
personal  friends  among  those  in  the  other  group.     Reinhart,  for  example, 
notes  that  Riddle's  sister  was  rather  attractive.     Farmers  and  miners 
/frequently  switched  their-  occupations  from  one  to  the  other.  Pi^oblems 
(^id'arisp,^ however.     Riddle  deecribes  some  of  the  miners  as  "exterminators" 
(rnrTian  kiJ^Ters  and  trouble  makers).     Reinhart  recordsxiaving  bought  beef 
at  high  pripes  from/ a  farmer,  only  to  discover  that  he  was  eating  dog  food 
butchered  from  a  sick  cow.     In  recompense,  he  stole  a  pig  from  the  next 
farm  he  pkssed. 

These  local  interactions  were  occurring  within  the  larger  process 
of  buil-ding  a  state.     In  1850,  Lane  County  was  formed,   including  southwest 
Oregon  as  well  as  the  southern  Willamette  Valley.    By  1851,  this  arrange- 
ment was  clearly  impracticable  due  to  increasing  settlement  -in  the  far 
south.     Douglas  County  was  created,  and  Myrtle. Creek  and  Canyonville  were 
each  Etherized  to  'elect  a  justice  of  the  peace.     Myrtle  Creek  was  authorized 
one  constable,  Canyonville,  two   (Walling,  1884,  p.  405).  . 

'    The  county  officers  were  councilman,  representative,  probate 
judge,  clerk,  -sheriff ,  treasurer,  assessor,  coroner,  and  county  commissioned:. 
The  following  election  was  warmly  contested  by  several  candidates  for  all 
offices  oxcopt  that  of  clerk.     The  total  vote  was  163.     In  the  county 
eleations  held  the  following'  year,  the  number  of  ballots  increased  to  306 
(Walling,   1884,  p.  407). 

Some  indication  of  the  economic  and  population  growth  of 
Douglas  County  during  the  first  generation  is  given  in  Table  2,*  derived 
from  Walling.     The  decline  in  per  capita  assessed  valuation,  probably 
reflects  an  influx  of  relatively  propertyless  laborers  and. minor  crafts- 
men into  budding  new  toWns. 

■ ,  ^   "  ■     ■ :  ■  " 
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TABLE  2  .. 
'Economic  and  Population  Growth  of  Douglas  County:  1855-1883 


 . 

Year 

■  :. 

Valuation 

/ 

Population 

1855  ' 

$  908,456 

587 

$1,547 

1856 

679,000 

1857- 

454,796 

1858 

1,406,226 

1859 

1,570,690 

1860 

1,398^752  * 

3,091 

452- 

1870 

1,454,933 

1875 

1,910,791 

6,147 

310 

1883 

3,087,564 

Source:     Walling,  1884. 


Neighborhoods,  such  as  Missouri  Bottoms  and  Cow  Creek  (Riddle) , 
functioned  as  towns  for  administrative,   educational,  social,  and  military ' 
purposes.     During  the  Indian  wars,  miners  to  the  south  fled  to  towns  for 
safety,  and  settlers  to  the  north  "forted  up"  at  strateigically  located 
neighborhood  farmhouses.     When  '  the^ow  Creek  baxid  eventually  elected  to 
join  the  hostiles,  detachments  of  volunteer  mounted  rifles  were  dispatched 
from  Roseburg,  Myrtle  Creek,  and  Riddle  in  pursuit.     These  contingents  . 
fought  as  separate  units  at  the  battle  of  Olalla^,' where  the  Indians  were 
heavily  defeated  (Nichols,  WPA,  1938). 

Given  the  generous  land  grant  law,  craftsmen   and   merchants  often 
preferred  to  ply  their'  trade  from  farms  rather  than  villages.     Some /of 
these  merchants  saw  the  value  of  subdividing  their  farms  into  town  plots. 
The  most  succeS:Sfui  was  Aaron  Rose,  who  ^.campaigned  vigorously  to  have 
the  county  seat  moved  from  nearby  Winchester  to  his  new  village  of 
Roseburg.     Roseburg  continued  to  function  as  the •  county >^seat  after  a  measure 
to  divide  the -county  failed  to  pass  ^in  a.  special  election  of  .1868. 


Another  oxample  of  a  farm  which  became  a  town  is  ganyonvilie, 
which  bo.gan  in  1851  when  James  Knott  opened  a  highly  successful  store  on 
his  land  claim,  catering  to  miners  and  packers.     Scattered  references, 
dating  bbfore  1853,  mention  a  well-kept  hotel,  a  rooming  house,  a  black- 
Htaith  5Jhop,  a  tjristmill,  and  a  distillery.     The  town  was  platted  in  1B5B 
Jland  has  since  grown  steadily**   (Walling,  1884,  p.  425).     Li^ce  other  towns 
in  the  area^  it  was  carefully  planned.     Today,  it  is  blessed  with  wide 
straight  streets  and  plenty  of  parking  space  because  the  owner  saw  the 
real  estate  advantage  of  making  generous  land  donations  to  the  town  being 
built  around  his  hotel.     Donations  of  land  for  schools  and  churches  also  ^ 
made  surrounding  rea\l  estate  more  valuable.  .  . 

-  -The  site  of  Myrtle  Creek  was  purchased  by  Lazarus  Wright,  a 

successful  gold  miner,   in  1852.     By  1858,  Wright  was  operating  a  hotel, 
a  sawAill,  a  general  store,  and  a  post  office  on  his  property.  The 
venture . nevertheless  failed,  and  the  land  changed  hands  several  times 
before  it  was  firjally  platted  by  John  Hall  in  1865.     References  suggest 
that  only,  by  the  greatest  effort  and  frugality  was  Hall  able  to  make  his 
investment  a  .-success  (Carter^,  1967,  pp.  12-17)  . 

There  were  only  sporadic  ati:empts^^^ap  public  education  in  Oregon 
before  the  ^Uatcf's  admission  to  the  Union  in  1859   (Holy,  1950,  p.  4). 
The  .first  school  in  South  Umpqua  Valley  is  believed  to  have  been  started 
by  a  Mrs.  Vandepbosch ,  a  jvell^gjg^^ucated  member  of  a  wealthy  family,  who 
taught  in  her  home  without  pay   (Corniditt,   1971,  p.   39)  .     The  first  publicly 
supported  school  in  Canyonville  is  believed  to  have  been  built  in  1852 
at:  the  encouragement  of  Isaac  Boyle,  who  also  ran  the  first  hotel  in  that 
village  and  operated  a  distillery   (Montgomery,  WPA,  1939).     The  school, 
known  as  Canyonville  Academy,  burned  down  a  few  years  later  but  was- 
replaced  by  what|  was  then  considered  to  be  one  of  the  more  modern  school 
buildings  in  the^county  because  it  had  a  foundation. 

The  first  school  in  Myrtle  Creek,  a  one-room  shiplaj)  building, 
is  believed  to  ha|ve  opened  in  1854  "at  the  edge  of  the  Adams  property." 

it  near  the  present  city  boundary.     About  30  students 
first  year.     Tuition  was  $1.50  per  student;  the  fee 


This  would  place  . 
were  enrolled  the 


Tviid  for  the  teacljier's  salary.     Pioneer  sttjd^nts  recall  idly  gazing  at 
the  outside  world ,  through  c^ragks  in  the  walift.     One  recalls  a  tobacco 
chewing  teacher.  wl|o  used  a  gap  in  the  floor  as  his  spitopn.     This  building 
'•'ierved  as  the  schqolhouse  until  a  more  substantial  one  was  constructed  in  1864 
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The  first  secondary  school  in  the  county  was  the  still  thriving 
Umpqua  Academy  (sometimes  called  Wilbur  Academy)  at  Wilbur,  near  the  coanty 
seat.     It  began  as  a  Methodist  finishing  school  in  18^4.     Riddle  recalls 
receiving  his  entire  formal  education: — one  three-month  term — at  this 
institution. 

Although  the  territorial  legislature  had  ii^iiiated  the  public 
school  system  in  1853,  the  only  effect  in  Douglas  County  seems  to  have 
been  the  election ^of. a  county  commissioner  at  a  wage  of  $400  per  year. 
Garden  Valley  is  reported  to  be  the  first  school  in  the  coianty  to  receive 
tax  support  (Stuart   &  Stuart,  1961,  p.   51).     The  earliest:  county 
records  located  show  that  in  1855  the  county  paid  Alhbens  Trelarral'- 
$85.76  for  educating  32  students  in  Myrtle  Creek.     This  salary  was  about 
average  for  the  county.  o- 

Th^  WPA  interviews  with  pioneers  are  helpful  in  characterizing 
this  early  education.     The  school  year  lasted  three  months,  usually 
February  through  Aprir.     Teachers  received  from  $90  to,  $120  a  year  plus 
room  and  board;  parents  ^took  turns  boarding  teachers.    Teacher  turnover 
was  high.     Books  and  slates  were  purchased  by  the  families  of  the  students. 
Curriculum  was  "readin',  ritin',   Arithmetic,  and  sometimes  a  little 
geography"   (West,  WPA,,  1938) .     Teachers  were  consistently  remembered  in 
terms  of  how  often  they  used  the  rod,  a  not  irrelevant  detail,  as  those 
interviewed  spontaneously  remark  again  and  again  that  if  a  student  got 
a  licking. in  school,  he  got  another  when  he  got  home.     Students  usually 
took  their  punishment  manfully,  but  if  prpvoked  beyond  endurance,  they 
sometimes  beat  up  the  teacher  or  alternatively   put   a  tack  on  his  chair. 
For  all  its  resemblance  to  something  out  of  Tom  Sawyer,  schooling  was 
remembered  as  a  positive  experience*     Children  were  said  to  have  wanted 
to  go  to  sc?hool,  even  though  chores  v/ere  not  reduced  during  the  academic 
year.     Several  early*^  settlers  remarked  on  the  sacrifices  students  made  to 
get  an  education. 

Newspapers  also  b^gan  early  in  the  history  of  the  settlement  of 
the  county.     The  county's  first  newspaper,  the  Umpqua  Gazette,,  was  published' 
at  Scottsbtirg,  on  the  coast,  in  1854.     The  first  newspaper  in  Roseburg, 
the  Roseburrg  Express,  was  printed  November  17,  1859.     It  supported  the 
Democratic  party  and  ceased  publication  after  the  following  year's 
election.  '  \ 
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Coininunication -was  made  easier  during  the  late  1850s,  when  Joseph 
Hooker  (the  "Fighting  Joe"  Hooker  of  Civil  War  fame)  engineered  a  military 
highway  across  Canyon  Creek  Canyon,.    The  first  regular  stagecoach  operations 
between  Portland  and;  Sacramento  began  in  1860.    The  resulting  shift  in 
trade  led  to  rapid  Recline  of  cotnmunities  near  the  mouth  of  the  Umpqua, 
but  Myrtle  Creek  and  Canyonville  gained  from  increased  coirtmerce  and.  regular 
mail  service.  ^  . 

As  communications  developed,  Oregon  became  increasingly  affected 
by  political  events  in  the  rest  of  the  United  States.     Its  entrance  into 
the  Union  was  delayed  until  1859,  partly  because  of  heated  debate  over  the 
^ave -question.     In  a  special  election  in  1857,  Oregonians  voted  decisively 
against  legalized  slavery.     On  the  same  ballot,  however,  they  voted  to 
exclude  free  Negroes  and  mulattos  from  the  territory.    The  irote  in  Douglas 
.  County  was  Slavery:     248  yes,  377  no;  Free  Negroes:  ^  23  yes,  560  no  (Cary, 
1971,  p.  -512) .  "  , 

Oregon  affected  the  politics  of  the  nation  as"  well.    The  proxy 
'•vote  of  the  Oregon  Republican  party,  given  to  Horace  Greeley,  was  a  major 
influence  in  making  Abraham  Lincoln  a  candidate  for  the  presidency.  Joseph 
Lane  of  Roseburg  ran  as  the  vice-presidential  oandidate.  on  the  pro-slavery 
Breckinridge  branch  of  the  splintered  Democratic  party. 

The  Civil  War  increased  military  commerce  along  the  new  road  and 
provided  a  market  for  hay  and  other  local  products.     The  telegraph  line 
between  Portland  and  Sacramento  which  passed  through  South  Umpqua  in  1863 
was  another  effect  of  the  war.     Today,  the  only  local  reminders  of  that 
war  are  place  names  such  as  ^Union  Creek,  Confederate  Gulch,  and  Grants 
Pass.  .  '  .  • 

The  end  of  the  war  saw  a  major  shift  in  the  local  economy.  Gold 
strikes  in  Idaho  and  Briti-sh  Columbia  lured  away  the  free  spending  miners  > 
who  were  replaced  by.  frugal  Chinese.    Federal  troops  and  payrolls  had 
left  the  area  in  1857,  when  the  Indians  were  moved  to  the  Siletz  Reserva-r 
,  tion  on  the.  coast.    Wiile  farmers  in  the  Willamette  Valley  had  once 
transported  flour  pas-t  the  Canyonville  gristmills  on  their  way  to  the  mines, 
farmers  in  South  Umpqua  were  now  transporting  hams  through  100  miles  of 
some  of  the  richest  farmland  in  the  nation  to  cheir  major  market  at  ^ 
Portland,  Oregon. 

Many  accounts,  both  of  living  .residents  and  of  WPA  recorded 
reminiscences  of  the  pfoneers ,  recall  the  abundance  of  food  in  the  old 
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days /and  both  the  scarcity  of  money  and  the  need  for  it.-  Hogs  were 
released  every  spring  to  forage  for  themselves,  then  rounded  up  at  great 
petsonal  risk  in  the  fall.    Large  flocks  of  turkeys  were  driven  10  or 
more  miles;  into  the  hills  to  forage  on  gi^s shoppers  during  the  summer,  then 

herded  back  to  glean  oVer  the  mown  wheat  fields  in  the  fall.    T^eat  which 

y 

could  not  be  exported  was  sold  to  the  lod^l  gristmills  v/hich  kept  a 

percentage  of  the  ^grain  for  payment,  fed  the  grain  to  hogs  arid  exported 

hams .  '  ' 

Minor  sources  of  income  and  a  genius  for  improvisation  prevented 

real  hardships.     Canyonville  became  noted  for  its  buckskin  pouches,  and'. 

o Cher  handicrafts,  and^  representatives  of  Eastern*  glove  manufacturers 

annually  toured  the  area  to  purchase  deer  skins.     Deer  hides  brought 

$1.50  each,  and  a  professional  hunter  or  "pelter,"  as  he  was  known  locally, 

could  kill  enough  animals  in  a  season  to  support  his  family  for  a  year.  *' 

•  ■  "  ■  ,t 

Venison  jerky  sold  well  in  Portland,  and,  when  demand  outran  supply, 

goat  jer.'cy  was  sold  as  venison.     Some  people  worked  gold  mines  at  least 

seasonally  or  "pocket  hunted"  for  isolated  deposits.     Cattle. and  sheep 

were  a  continuing  source,  of  income.     Silver  salmon  runs  provided  -brief 

seasonal  employment.  '  . 

Few  families  were  moving  into  the  area  during  those  years,  and 
everybody  was  becoming  related  to  everybody.     Reminiscences  o^  the  pioneers 
repeatedly  stress  the  value  of  the  mutual  helpfulness  and  generosity  of  that 
period.     One  family  tapped  local  maple  trees  for  enough  sugar  and  syrup 
to  supply  the  family,  and  "much  was  given  away*  to  neighbors  who  did  not 
have. any  maple  trees  on  their  ranches"   (West,  WPA,  1938),  though  the 
western  maple  has  a  very  low  sugar  content.     One  pelter  recalled  that  he 
neither  sold  yenison  nor  allowed  it  to  spoil,  but  gave  away  "such  afe  his 
own  folk  could'  not  -use  because  there  were  always  plenty  of^p_eople  who 
'could  use  it" . (McLain,  WPA,  1938).     This  would  amount  to  gifts  of  thousands 
of  pounds  of  meat  per  year.     Several  pioneers  remarked  that  the  best* 
produce  always,  remained  within  the  community.     Farmers  cured  their  own 
""hams  and.  bacon,  kept  or  gave  away  the  choice  joints,  and  sold  the  rest 
at  low    prices.  •  •  ■ 

While  the  adjustments  may  have  been  satisfactory '-to  most,  merchants  . 
and  promoters  required  economic  growth.-   In  1870,  when  the  steamboat 
Swan  made  its  f  i^rst  and  only  trip  up  the  Umpqua,  the  Rose.burg  weekly 

3i     .    ■  ;  ..  ■  - 
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Ensign  headlined:     "TRANSPORTATION  IS  HERE:     FARMERS  GROW  WHEAT."  Th6 
railroad  offered  another  foxm  of  transportation  -for  wheat.     In  1872, 
rail  lines  were  built  as  far  south  as  Roseburg,  where  financial  problems 
halted  construction  ^     While  the'/ Roseburg  area  is  remembered  as  coming' to 
look  like  one  continuous  wheat  field,  South  Umpqua  remained^'a  mixed 
economy.     By  the  time  the  traditional  gold  spike  was  finally  driven  in 
December  17,  1887,  the  wheat  growing  era  was  past,  and  a  new  economic 
base  was  needed. 

Walling  (1884,  pp.  417-4''^7)   gives  a  detailed  picture  of  the  area 
at,  about  thait  time.     Canyonyille  had  two  general  stores,  a  grain  warehouse, 
a  drug  store,  a  butcher  shop,  a  wagon' shop,  a  hotel,  two  feed*  stables,  a 
blacksmith  shop,  a  hardware  and  tin  shop,  and  a  cabiriet  shop.     The  grist- 
mill had  a  daily  capacity  of  24  ^^barrels  of  flour.     The  two  nearby  sawmills 
had  annual  capacities  of  200,000'  and  300,000  board  feet,  respectively." 

There  was  a  Methodist  church,  a  school  house,  and  a  chapel  of  the  F&AM 

. .  .  ■  "iii 

lodge.     Myrtle  Creek  had  two  general  stores,  a  gristmill  wr;th  a  capacity 
of  45  barrels  per  day,,  a  planing  mill,  two  blacksmith  sho^^,  a  hotel,  . 
and  a  warehouse.     The  Good  Templars  lodge  had  50  memlDers  *     The  nearby 
sawmill  had  a  capacity  of  5,000  feet  daily.;   ''The  newly  constructed  village 
of  Riddle  had  two  hotels,  a  general  store,  ^  steam  mill ^  and  a  school 
house  in  which  church  services  were  also  held. 

^Vhen  the  railroad  bypassed  Canydnville  in  1832,  it  rapidly 
declined  in  size.  The- number  of  saloons  in  the  town  is  said  to  have 
dropped  from  eight  tO/ one. 
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<  GENERAL-  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  AREA  UNTIL  THE-i-960s  -      •*       \.  •  ; 

The  development  of  the  pjune  industry  in  the  '  early  l^gOsN^changed. 
the  character  of  South  Umpqua  from  a  region  based  on  a  mixfed'  economy  \o 
a  region  with  an  economy  based  upon  a  single  industry.    The  change^  seems 
to  have  taken  place  within  a  few  years,     In  1884,  Walling  noted  that\"no 

'one  is  especially  interested  in  fruit  growing"   (p.  423) .     At  about  the  same 

•tipae,  a  man  named  Evans  was  touting  the  advantages  of  prune  growing  in 
t}/e  area,  and  he  i^  said  to  .have  had  considerable  difficulty  convincing 
farmers  wtib  had  "niever  seen  a  prune  tree,  in  their  lives"   (Buick,  WPA,  1938). 
The  first  dryer,  built  in.  Myrtle  Creek,  was  used  to  dry  apples  until  a 
crop  could  be  brought  in;  it  was  also  used  as  a  dance  hall.     The  first 
pifune  growers  are.  reported  to' have  been  Missouri  Bottom  fanners,  Hans  and 
^-John  Weaver,  Henry  Adams", 'Jake  Chadwick,  L.  Hill,  and  John  Hall,  •  all 
original  pioneer  settlers   (Buick;  WPA,  1938).     Charles  Kirk,  who  arrived 
in  1889,  recalls  that  there  were  only  a  few  small  prune  orchards  in  the 
valley  at  the  time,  then  the  area  went  "prune  wild."    John  Hail  refused 
an  offer  of '$1, 000  per  a.cre  for  his  orchards,  saying  ^they  netted  him  more 
than  10%  over  expenses,  far  more  than  he  could  earn  by  reinvesting  the 
money  elsewhere   (WPA,   1939) i     The  spread  of  prune  orchards  to  California 
and  Wasjhington  soon^cut  profits,  but  as  late  as  the  1920s,  a  134-acre  - 

.  ran^h-wi~t^h-^hou-^e  r— bar~n-^--dry-er  r  -Qutho^    — 

advertised  for  sale  at  $18,000  (Myrtle  Creek  Mail,  June  23,  1922). 

Holding  to  this  one  crop  economy  inade  sense  if  the  alternatives'^ 
Were  kept  in  mind.     In  the  6arly  1890's a  "big  fat  cow"  sold  €or  $13.00", 
sheep  sold  for  $1.00  to  $1.25  per  head,  hogs;  dressed,^  brought  3  to^  "      .  ^. 
3^  cents  per  pound.     The  top  price  for  full  .grown  chickens'  was  $1.50' 

^  to  $2.00  pe3^.  dozen.  .  Eggs .  sold  for  8  tp'  10  cents  per  dozen.     Butter  was  ^ 
two  pounds  for  a  quarter.     Wheat  brought  50  cents  per  bushel  delivered, 
hay 'in  the  field  sold  at  $4.0Q'  per'  ton,  or  $6 . 00' delivered  (Wells,  WPA,  1939) 

_  By*  the  early  1890s,  thd  prune  industry  was  so  basic  to  th^'  area  . 
that'  today ;^me  ^.elderly  residents  assume  it  had  always  been  there ,  or  o 

■  that  it  dated  back  to  th^  Civil  War.     This  industry  was  to  establish  the 
character  of  the  communities  of  the/^area  for.  two  generations.  Family 
orchards  were  of  15  cto  40  acres,  plus  grazing ' lands  and  mixed  farming  for 
home /bonsumpt ion.     Most  farmers  owned  their  own  dryers.     At  the  peak  of 
the  industry,  farmers  were  grossing  $250' to  $400  per  acre  for  their  crops. 

*  •         '  -38    •    ■  , 
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It  is  .said  that  nobody  got  rich  on  prunes,  but  everybody  got  by.  The 
society  which  was  financed  by  prunes  is  remembered  fondly  as  being  a  well 
integrated' and  prosperous  turn  of  the' century  agricult.ural  community  . 
During  the  one-month  harvest  period  everyone^  young  and  old,  rich  and  poor, 
was:-- in  the  orchards.    Wages  "varied  over  the  years  and  according  to  the  age 
of  the  trees^tfut  a  reasonable  figure  wa,s  $2.50  per  day  for  shakers^ 
5  to  7  cents^  box  for  pickers,  and  $2.^60  to  $3. PO  each  for  dryers)'  . 
traymen,  an^firemen.     One  retirerl  schoo^l  teacher  remembers  earning  $11- 
as  a  picker  during  her  first  harvest.     She  used  the  money  to  buy  her 
first  gddd  coat.     On§  prominent  citizen,  who  claims  the  championship  foig 
picking,  earned  $11  in  one  day  during  the  1930s •     As  laite  as  the  1940sv^r^^ 

V   ■  .  ,  .  '  ■  .  .        ^         j    >  ; 

if  trie  harvest  was  late,  the  opening  of  school  was  postponed.  .    '  ' 

Education  was  not  slighted,  however^     High  school  instruction 

began  in  Canyonvilie  in.  1902  and  in  Myrtle'^Creek  .in  1906,  when  the  school 

was  moved  from  the  present  site  of  City  Hall  to  its-*current  location.  * 

Both  were  well-built  two-story^  eight'-rbom  schools  with  a  grade  schopl 

located  on  the  ground  floor  and  a  high  school  located  on  the  top  floor. 

Tdachers  were  given  one-to -three  year  contracts  upon  successful  completion^ 

of  written  state  examinations ,  based  upon  questions  'from  the  textbooks. 

A  high  school  diploma -was  required  of  teachers,  a^d  principals  usually  • 

were  normal  school  graduates.     Wages  Were  $45  to.^80  per  month. 

Curriculum  included  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  history,  geography,    .*  ; 

physiplogy,  civics   (including  current  events) /  and  agriculture.  Penmanship 

was  practicecj  every  day.     Physical  education,  sports,  and  music  were  a(^ded 

about  1912.  .         .        '  ;  ^  ^  ;    .  . 

During  this  period  hotel  restaurants ,  charged  l25  cents  a  meal  for 

farmers  and^SO  cents  for  drummers,  who  got  a  .  tablecloth.'  Storejceepers' 

operated  on  credit.     Whan  bills  were  paid/  the  custome:^  received  a  cigar, 

an  orange,  or  a  piece  of  candy,  depending  on  age  and  sex./   One • store- 
•       '.    .       -  *  . 

keeper  in  Myrtle  Creek  had  k  standing  joke  that  women  Who  paid  their 

.'     "  ■  *■  »     ■        ■  ■      •  > 

bills  had  a  choice  of  an  orange  or  a  kiss.     The  orange  was.  always  pre^ 

ferred.     Each  commujilty  h^d  a  band  which  played  at  Fourth,  of  ;July  parad-^s 

and  other  events.     The  epynty's  first  newspaper  south  of  Roseburg,  the 

Myrtle  Crook  Mail,  was  '^^^stablished  in  .1904.   '♦Myrtle  Ci;eek  arid  Riddle  ^■ 

each  h^d  a  bank.     The  growing  number  of  available  services  brought  in 

bankers,  re^tailers,^  band  leaders,  and  other  specialists.     While  a  few  * 
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laborers  came  in, to  work  on  the  railroad  or  in  the  mines,  the  broad  middle 
class  was  dominated  iSy  descendants  of  the  original  settlers.     The  three 
Masonic  lodges  in  the  area  were  well  attended.     Much  social  life  centered 
around  picnics,  potluck  dinners,  and  outdoor  activities.     The  first 
restriction  on  hunting — five  (Jeer  per  season — was  not  imposed  until  1912.  , 
More*  Information  about. thj.s  period  may  be  found  in  John  M.  Cornutt's 
Cow  Creek  Valley  Memories,  which  provides  a  sensitive  account  of  day  to  day 
life  around  the  turn  of  the  century.  ^  *  . 

.  .  While  some  towns  in  gold  rush  coun-6;ry -^have  stressed  the  mo^^ 

rugged  ^anecdotes  of  their  past  by  annual  reen'^ctments/of  ancient  gunfights 

^or  by  preserving  saloons  as  museum^,  the  so-cklled  '^estern  tradition'*  was 
explicitly  played  down  in  South  Umpqua.     Soutl^jpapqua,  if  it  chose,  could 
easily  match  any  community  in  the  West.     Its  history  included  "High  Noon" 
style  showdowns,  range  wars,  the  nation's  first  major  cattle  drive  (1838) 
^Lnd  its  largest  stagecoach  robbery   ($300,000),  a  gold  rush,  Chinese  tong 
wars,  and  one  of  the  more  plausible  lost  gold  mines.     Instead,  it  chooses  . 

^to  remember  the  quieter  periods  of  history,  such  as  the  sometimes  'dull 
periods  of  financial  independence   (Cornutt ,  1971;  C.  Riddle,  1954;  G.  ^  * 

Riddle,  1953;  WPA,  1938-39),  rather  than  the  troublesome  events,  which 
were  often  years  apart  and  of  brief  duratiorl .  .  Published  works^  stress 
technologi'  such  as  locating  bee  trees.     Cattle  ranching  was  said  to  be 
an  attractive  enterprise  .because  of  the  scarcity  of  rustlers*.     One"  WPA 
informant,  apparently  asked  for  some  thrilling  tale  of  danger,  said 
that  sort  of  thing  came  in  with  the  introduction  of  the  automobile. 
Another,  when  asked  to  , tell  of  some  exciting  event  in  his  youth, 
recalled  the  case  of  two  girls  ^getting  into  a  fight  ov^r  the  usr^  of  the. 
school's  water  dipper.     Davis'  fictionalized  description  of  the  people*^, 
as^being  able  to  survive*  hard  time^^  without  suffering  or  loss  of 
independence  and  to**  benefit  from  good  times '-without- change  of  life  style 
seems  to  be  accurate  (1935,  p. 4). 

^  ,     The  settlements  in  the  valley  had  not  existed  for  70  years/ without 

leaving  their  maik  on  the  larget  society.  wGenerals  Sheridan,  Kearne^i^ 
Hooker,  and  others  received  much  of  their  early  practical  training  here; 
The  founder  of  the  Manning 'coffee  industry  is  from  Canyonville. Vandenbosch, 
whos$>^fe  taught  the  fipst  school  in  the  valley,  became  a  millionaire, 
industrialist *through  the  inventiort  of  refractory  processes,  and  a  close 

•       •  ■  '  ' 
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associate  of  the  Studobaker  family  (Riddle,  1953,  p.  59).     Dinger  Hermann, 
the  first  school  teacher  at  Canyonville,  became  United  States  Land  Commis- 
sioner.    Ed  ShieffeliHf  millionaire  discoverer  of  the  Tombstone  mines  in 
Arizona,  died  at  the  door  of  his  cabin  near  Days  Creek,  outside  of  Canyonville 
Specimens  in  his  pan  assayed  at  $2,000  per  ton,  and  in  his  diary  was  a  note 
of  a  few  days  earlier:     "Found  it  at  last.     It's  richer  than  Tombstone." 
The  mine  has  never  been  located  (Boyle,  1969)  .     Pulitzer  pi^izewinning 
novelist  H.  L.  Davis.^was  from  Yoncolla ,  ' north  of  Roseburg.     Jack  Weaver, 
successful  inventor  of  farm  machinery  since  1919,  still  plies  his  trade 
along  Weaver  Road  near  Myrtle  Creek.     There  may  be  more,  for  these  references 
are  only  now  being  traced  down  by  the  newly  formed  South  Umpqua  Historical 
Society. 

.  *  •  •  • 

:     By  1920,  Myrtle  Creek  had  a  population  of  just  under  500. 
Businesses  consisted  of  three  garages,  two  general -stores ,  two  doctors, 
two  blacksmith  shops^  and  pne  grocery,  a  hardware  store,  a  dentist,  a 
furniture  s.Lore,  a  drug  store,  a  second  hand  store,  a  butcher  shop,  a 
barber  shop,  a -shoe  repair  shop,  a  bakery,  a  newspaper,  a  cafe,  a  bank  with 
capital  of  $10,000  and  surplus  of  $10,000,  a  flour  mill,  and  a  prune  packing  " 
plant   (Mail,'  November  25,   1921).     The  city  operated  its  own  power  plant  and 
water  system.     There  were  four  churches:     Methodist,  Baptist ,  christian, 
and  Lutheran.     Promoters  of  the  Myrtle  Creek  area  were  of  two  minds  about  the 
.surrounding  forest.     On  the  one  heand,  the  Myrtle  Creek  Mail  severely  scolded 

the  Forest  Service  for  not  allowing  the  expansion  of  sheep  pasture  through 

•  ■ 
issuing  of  burning  permits.     At  the  same  time,  forestry  was  seen  as  the 

industry  of  the  future:  .  ^ 

^  While  the  Myrtle  Creek  country  is  destined  to  be.  a  great  lumber 

center — the  key  city  through  which  billions  of  feet  of  standing  j» 
fir,  pine,  and  cedar' timber  will  eventually  pass  to  the  world — 
those  who  would  seek  a  home  here,  for  the  present  would  have 
to  look  to  some  other  source  for.  a  livelihood  (Mail,*  November 
25,   1921) .        .  .  ;  ~ 

Canyonville  had  a  population  of  about  150  in  1920,  a  brick 
two-story  feed  and  general  store,  two  hotels,  a  drug  storeV  a  doctor,  a 
Mothodist  chur^ch,  and  a  sawmill  with  a  capacity  of  5,000  bo^pd  feet  a 
day.     Riddle  had  a  hotel,  a  bank,  a  grocery  store,  a  confectionary  shop, 
a  laundry,   and  a  Baptist  church.     The  city  had  its  own  water  simply, 
and  some  families  had  home  operated  el'ectric  generators. 

Local  government  was  by  mayor  and  town  council,  which  met  • 
monthly  in  open  meetings.     The  school  board  also  met  monthly  in  open 
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meetings.     The  school  budget  was  prepared  by  th6  board  and  voted  on  by 
the  public  each  year.     The  elections  for  town  councilmen,  school  board 
members,  and  the  school  budget  were  held  separately,  as  were  votes  on  ^ 
specific  issues  such  as  sewer  bonds. 

Each  community  had  a  combination  grade  school  and  high  school. 
They  each  had  four  grade  school  rooms  for  teaching  grades  1-2,  3*-4,  5-6, 
and  7-8  simultaneously.     Requirements  for  teachers  were  a  Jiiigh  school 
diploma  and  certification  by  the  state  Board  of  Higher  Education.  ' 
Certification  was  dependent  on  statewide  tests  administered  at  county 
seats.     The  te^ts  consisted  of  objective  questions  intended  to  show 
comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  school  textbocSks .    A  satisfactory 
score  earned  a  one-year  certification;  "a  perfect  score  brought  certification 
for  three  years.     After  six  consecutive  years  of  teaching,  a  lifetime 
certificate -was  earned.     Teachers  were  often  female;  principals,  who 
also  taught,  were  often  male.     Teachers  were  hired  by  publicly  elected 
school/boards  of  three  or  four  members.     Salaries  of  $50  to  $100  per- month'%^j 
were  renegotiated  each  April  or  May,  and  contracts  were  usually  for  one 
year,  with  a  maximum  of  three  years.     Starting  in  1924,  the  schools  began 
hiring  teachers  with  two-year  college  degrees.     in  1928  and  ,  192*1/  rhey  began 
hiring  teachers  with  four-year  college  degrees,  although  even  three 
years  of  college  were  not  required  by  law  until  r933,^    Textbooks  were 
chosen  by  the  county  school  board  and  were  purchased  by  the  students. 
TaamS ^from  the  schools  of  the  communities  played' each  other  in  baseball, 
oasketbail,  and  track,  and  home  games  were  major  community  events. 
Several- residents  mentioned  that  "all  the  girls  cried  when  our  team  lost.-' 

In  1928  the  Myrtle  Creek  school  burned  to  th@  ground.  After 
a  one-week  recess,  teaching  was  resumed  in  the  Grange  and  in  the  Christian 
church.     In  September  of  1929.,  a  new  3Chool  building,  which  now  serves 
as  the  upper  elementary  school,  began  classes. 

South  Umpqua  shared  the  national  decline  of  farm  income  during 
the  1920s.     The  prune  industry  peaked  out  in    1919   and  then  began  a  decline 
which  is  now  almost  corSplete.'    Farmers  who  received  16  cents  per  pound  for 
prunes  in  1919  received  2  cents  per  pound  the  following  year.     Some  people 
blamed  the  decline  on  the  loss  of  the  German  n\arket,  some  on  the  greater 
availability  of  fresh  fruits  after  the  development  of  refrigeration 
cars,  others-  on  connivance  among  the  prune  buyers.     The  Myrtle  Creek  Mail 
advised  farmers  to  diversify,  noting  the  good  'profits  being  made  by  those' 
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who  grow  winter  cauliflower  (locally  called  broccoli)  /  turkeys ,  and  straw- 
berries.    The  coming  of  the  first  interstate  highway,  now  called  old  99,  in 
1920  brought  new  trade,  especially  to  Canyonville. 

Stelzier  BOx  and  Woodworking  Factory  opened  in  kyrtle  Creek  in 
1923  to  supply  the  local  market  for  packing  crates  and  fencing  materials. 
Later,  the  factory  secured  major  contracts  to  supply  cedar. blanks  to  a 
California  pencil  factory.     The  Canyonville  Bible  School  and  Orphanage 
(now  Canyonville  Bible  Academy)  was  established  in  1924,  making  that  town 
a  center  for  evangelical  camp  meetings,  during  the  summer.     In  genera],, 
'^few  new  businesses  moved  in,  and  t*he  towns  experienced  only  marginal 
population  gain.     "The  ruinous  prune  situa£ion  during  the  past  several 
years  is  what  has  contributed  largely  to  bringing  people-to  the  verge  of 
bankruptcy"   (Mail,  November  27,  1925). 

The  first  good  prune  years  in  a  decade  were  in  1929  and  .1930, 
but  cash  becaine  extremely  scarqe  with  the  coming  of  the  Depression  in  i;he 
1930s.  The  bank  in  Riddle  closed  its  door  as  a  result  of  malfeasance  by 
its  manager,  and  a  few  elderly  merchants  retired  early.  Mr.  Bates,  manager 
of  the  Citizens  State  Bank  in  Myrtle  Creek,  is  said  to  have  always  insisted 
on  sound  business  practices  for  both  himself  and  his  customers.     The  bank 

•remained  solvent ;  and  there  "were  few  foreclosures. 

•  ■  *  i>  ■  • 

Many  anecdotes  of  the  Depression  are  remembered.     Wages  for 
'  .  X.  ■  " 

county  highway  enployees  dropped  from  $5.00  to  $1.50  a  day,  and  the  work 

week  shrank  to  three  days.     B'armers  received  chita  to  apply  against  county 

taxes,  rather  than  cash,  for  jury  duty.     Cattle  ranchers  fed  their  families 

venison,  saving  livestock  for  sale  at  low  prices.  .  There  was  a  revival  of 

interest  in  gold  panning  or  "crevicing"  as  it  was  locally  known.  Forest 

fires  were  welcomed  for  the  wages  they  brought  fire  fighters.     Members  of 

the  'ladies'  card  clubs  often  could  not  attend  because  they  lacked  the  10  cents 

required  for  the  games.     VThen  parents,  were  embarrassed  by  not  being  able 

to  afford  graduation  clothes  for  their "children/  Mr.  Bates ,  the  banker, 

set  an  example -^by  sending  his  daughters  to  graduation- in  homemade  dresses. 

The  Depression  did  not  hurt  this  area  as  much  as  it  did  many 

others,  however.     For  all  the  hardships.  South  Umpqua  Valley  actually 

attracted  outsiders  who  came  to  live  off  the  land.     Several  residents  have 

said  that  money  was  needed  for  taxes  and  clothes,  but  little  else.  .  One 

prominent  citizen  recounts  having  applied  for  work  on  a  WPA  project.  He 

was  told  he  could  have  the  job,  but  he  would  have  to  accept  his  wages  in 

groceries.     ''I  We  got  groceries, he  told,  them;  "I  need  a  new  pair  of  > 

•  .  ■  •  •  573/  48,.  ••  ,   ^  . 


overalls."    When  told  again  he  would  have  to  accept. wages  in  groceries, 
he  replied  he  would  put  another  patch  on  his  old  overalls. 

After  the  prune  industry /  the  next  major  industry  that  was 
developed  in  the  area  was  that  of  liimber.    Ky  1939,  the  West  Coast  price 
of  .l\amber  had.  recovered  to  what  it  had  been  10  years  earlier, ^and  a  n\amber 
of  companies  scouted  the  area  for  mill  locations.     The  Myrtle  Creek  Mail 
favorably  reyiewed  negotiations  for  new  mills  in  Myrtle  Creek,  and  a  15-itian 
mill  opened  in  Canyonville  in  1938.     The  outbreak  of  World  War  II  caused 
further  expansion  in  the  liomber  industry.     Liimber  mills  were  established  on- 
a  crash  basis;  ironically,  since  many  residents  had  left  the  area  to  work 
in  the  shipyards  in  Portland,  other  workers  were  brought  in  from  the  state 
of  Washington.     The  year  1944  saw  the  rather  sudden  appearance  of  great 
"cold  decks"  of  hastily  cured  pilings  awaiting  shipment.  '  During  1945., 
Sunny  Lximber  Company -built  a  large  mill  near  Riddle ,  and!' Fir  Manufacturing 
Company  (Firmco)  built  an  even  larger  mill  in  Myrtle  Creek.    Both  were 
intended  to  supply  plyvood  for  military  packing  crates,  and  both  were 
organized  on  a  company-  town  model,,  with  company  baseball  teams  and 
employer-owned  housing.     Sunny  built  29  substantial  homes  in  Riddle,  and 
Firmco  constructed  four  blocks  of  plywood  barracks-style  apartments  in 
what 'is  now  downtown  Myrtle  Creek.     After  several  delays  caused  by  fires, 
Firmco  (later  renamed  Umpqua  Plywood  Company)   started  production  oh 
December  20,  1945.     At   that   time,  it  had  a  capacity  of  150,000  board  feet 
per  eight  hour  shift  and  employed  100  persons  in  the  mill,  plus  75  to  100< 
in  the  woods.     Between  1940  and  1946,  the  population  of  Myrtle  Creek  grew 
from  425  to  750. 

Demobilization  of  the  armed  forces  and  the  postwar  housing  boom 
resulted  in  the  most  active  decade  of  the  valley '  s.,  history .    Mills  worked 
double  and  triple  shifts,  and  new  mills  came  in,  many  of  them  small 
undercapitalized  mills,  called  "gyppos"  in  the  Northwest.     At  one  time,' 
the  Riddle  post  office  was  handling  mail  for  13  mills.    The  population 
doubled  overnight,  and  public  facilities  could  not  keep  up  with  the 
expansion.     The  housing  situation  was  nearly  impossible.     Some  families 
lived  in  tents  for  more  than  a  year.     Many  families  built  garages  after 
work  and  lived  in  them  while  building  their  homes.     There  were  Ipng 
waiting  lists  to  rent  the  barracks-style  "temporary"  homes  in  Myrtle  Creek. 
■Some  families  built  on  what  turned  out  to  be  flood  plain.     Septic  tanks 
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contaminated/well  water.     A  great  many  committees  were  formed  in  qrder  to 
try  to  solve  these  problems,  and  a  great  many  meetings  were  held. 

The  establishment  of  the  community  of  Tri-City  was 'one  direct 
result  of  the  population  expansion.     Th^'  residents  of '  Tri-^City  date  the 
history  of  their  communitj^  from  1946,  when  several  farmers  along  Highway  99 
subdivided  their  orchards  into  residential  property.    Businesses,  such  as  a 
bowling-alley,  a  drive-in  theater,  and 'building  supply  firms,  were 
attracted  to  the  area  because  of  its  central  location  serving  the  three 
already  established  communities.    .It  is  said  that  at  one  time  Tri-City 
was  the  most  populous  community  in  South  Umpqua. 

■      .  Most  of  the  local  residents  -who  had  left  for  military  service 

or. defense  work  seem  to  have  returned  to  the  area.     New  merchants,  who 

came  from  various  parts  of  .the  United  States,   intended  to  make  the  area        .  \. 

their  -home;  many  of  them  still  live  in  South  Umpqua.     New  mill  workers 

and  loggers  came  mainly  from  the  West  Coast  states  and  the  Oklahoma^Arkansas 

area.     Some  of  these  were  of  the  "tough  logger"  tradition,  in  which  the 

woods  boss  is  supposed  to  be  able  to  beat  up  every  man  on  his  crew.  .Some> 

ag  the  saying  went,   "ran  away  with  somebody ' s  wife Most,  however,  were 

family  oriented,  as  was  reflected  in  the  increased  school  enrollment. 

The  ne^d         better  schools,' water,  and  sewerage' facilities  took  precedence 

over  expanded  law  enforcement.  ' 

The  population  expansion  affected  the  schools  as  well.  For 
nearly  five  years,   students  ia  Myrtle  Creek  went  to  school  half  days. 
Classes  were  taught  in  the  gym,  the  Grange,  and  the  basement  of  the' 
Methodist  church.     Quite  a  few  parents,  unable  to  find  housing,  moved 
out  during  the  school  year.     One  grade  school  teacher  remember s^having 
taught  90  students  in  a  single  yisar.  ^ 

'  Canyonville  found  itself  caught  up  in  the  expansion  by  virtue 
of  proximity  to  Myrtle  Creek  and  Riddle.     An  offer  of  low  cost  federally 
financed  housing  had  to  be  rejected  because,  it  would  oblige  th^  city  to  \- 
provide  water  and  sewerage  facilities  to  the  developing  areas,  while 
already  existing  homes  remained  on  the  waiting  list.     Classes  were  taught 
in  the  gym,   the  fifth  grade  facing  one  wall  and  the  sixth  grade  the 
opposite/ 

In  1950,  a  new  high  school  was  built  in  Myrtle  Creek,  slapposedly 
to  allow  resumption  of  normal  classroom  scheduling,  but  before  it  was 

-  ■  oo'     .    ,  •  ■  . .  ■ 
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completed,  a  continued  increase  in  enrollment  forcec^  a.  bond  issue  for_ major  ' 
additions  to  the  grade  school.'    poth  were  dedicated  in  October,  1951. 
A  new  grade,  school  was  established  'in  the  southern  part  of  the'district 
to  serve  Tri-City  in  1952,    New  grade  school  buildings  were  constructed 
in  Canyonvil],e  in  1954  and.  1955,  and.  the  old  building  became  th4  high, 
school.  r    .  .  • 

public  participation  in  the  expansion  of  schools  and  other  "fap=    -  ■ 
cilities  was  great-    The  pat^tern  was  for  neighbors  to  gather,  often  in  the 
school  gym,-,  and- form  an  organization ,  ^  and  then  elect  a  committee  t\araw  Up 
and  circulate  petitions.     Special  fact  finding  committees  would  be  organized 
to  get  information  trom  the  school  board,  the  town  council,  or  county      _  - 

fffLcials.     Plans  were  drawn  up  and  submitted  to  the  county  registrar 
35  kays  before  an  election  by  Ithe  appropriate legal  body.     If  a  bond  ; 
election  "failed,  there  could  be  another  election  after  .35  days.  -Deba-te 
over  rival  plans  is  recalled  as  being  vigorous,  and  opposition  was  sometimes 
strong.     All  agree  that  the  PTA  thrived.     Often  there  was  not  enough  room 
in  the  gym  or  , cafeteria  to  accommodate  all  who  attended.     Many  lasting 
friendships  and  animos'ities  were"  formed  by  planning  groups  during  those 

..growth  years.  .  ; 

Expansion ^:pntinued  until  the  mid-1950s.     In  1952,  Hanna  Mining  - 
Coiripahy  announced  immediate  plans  for  opening  a  major  nickel  mine  and  smeltery 
in  Riddle..   That  same  year  Umpqua  Plywood  company  announced  that ,  in  spite  - 
of  depressed  liamber  prices,  plans  for  modernizing  were  still  ih  effect. 
Problems \arose,  however,  and  On  February  24,  1955,'  the  Myrtle  Creek  Mail's 

banner  headline  read: 

\  L>  .     _  - 

UMPQUA  QUITS  LOCAL  PLYWOOD 
\  Terminate  359  Workers;  Will 

Keep  On  Operating  Sawmill 

Within  a  ye^r  thesawmill  section  had  also  closed,  taking  another  120  . 
jobs,     other,  mills  were  also  closing  or  reducing  shifts.    Many  workers 
were  forced  to  leave  the. valley..    Those  who  remained  had  to  assume,  the  tax 
load  of  paying  for  newli'  installed  facilities.    One  reason  given, for 
Tri-City  not  incorporatihg  with  Myrtle  Creek  was  fear  of  higher  taxes  . 
by  residents  of  both  communities. 

- .  Hanna  Mining  Company  absorbed  some  of  the  unemployed  at  reasonable 
wages.  '  One  person  in  a  positlpn  to  know  claims  that  if  it  had. not  been 

\  Si-.- 
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F'ig.9.  Myrtle  Creek  Junior  High,  built  in  1950.  Used  as  a  high  school  until  1965. 


-  Fig.  10.  Trl-city  Elementary,  built  in  1954. 


for  Hanna,  Tri-City  would  have  died.  .;>jE'hi^  area' s  traditional  place  on  the 
north-south  trade  route  provided  ^fopgap  employment  during  the  construction 
of  Interstate  5,  a  gas  pipeline,  and  a  television  coaxial  cable.  Some 
workers,  unable  to  sell  their  houses  ,  for  as  much^'as  they  paid,  for  them, 
commuted  60  miles  a  day  to  outside  mills.    Some  tried  to  support  their 
families  by.  "bucking  the,  extra  board";  that  is,  by  reporting^t  the  mills 
each  morning  to  replace  any  absentee  regular  employees.     Some  wives  sought: 
employment  for  the  first  time.     One  resident  recalls  going  fr9m  a  $1.80 
per  hour  j9b  at  the  mills  to  90  cents  an  hour  for  the  railroad. 
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THET  COMMUNITY  AT  THE. TIME  OF  ENTRY -INTO  THE  EXPERIMENTAL  SCHOOLS  PROGRAM 

'   "  ' '   During  the  1960s r  the  population  of  Canyonville -decreased  by 
149,  arid  Myrtle  Cureek  grew  by  500  to  2,733.     Since  the  1970  census,  all. 
communities  in^the  valley  have  been  growing.     In  1967-,  Roseburg  Lumber  . 
Company  began  building  a  mill ,  said  tb  be  the 'largest  lumber  manufacturing^, 
complex  under  one  roof,  near  Riddle.     Ih;  1970,  C&D  Lumber  Company 
greatly  expanded  its.  mill  -near  Riddle.  -  Presently,  the  two*  mills  togethei: 
employ  more  than  1,000  workers.     Green  Valley  Lumber  Company,  employing 
about  350- workers ,  is  the  only  large-scale  manufacturing  firm  in  ^l^e  South  ^ 
Umpqua  school  district.  J* 


Fig.l  U  The  Green  Valley  Lumber  Co.,  Myrtle  Creek,  1974.  The  only  heavy  industry  in  the . 
South  Unipqua)Schdol  District. 
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Despite  the  expansion  in  the  lumber  i^ndusjtry,  unemployment  in' 
1970  averaged  7.9%^  ranging  from  a  low  of  6.0%  in  September  to  a  high  of 
10.5%  in  February  (Letter  of  Interest,  p.  4).    Althaugh  prices  of  perishabl 
were  slightly  higher  than  in  the  major  cities  of  the  state  because  South 
Umpqua  is*  a  net  "agricultural  dmporter,  rent  (averag| 

lower.    Seventy  percent  of  the  families  in  Myrtle  Cteek  owned  their  ovm 
homes  in  1970  (Bur^att  of  Cover nmentaT^Research  and  Service,  1971)  .  The 
Douglas  County  Planning  Commission  Hid  not  anticipate  much  further 
expansion  in  the  Iximber  industry  (DCPC,  1969,  p.  37) 

Along  with  expansion  in  the  lumber  industry,  recent  immigration 
of  retired  or  self -employed  persons  from  the.  South  an|d  from  California  has 
caused  an  expansion  in  the  housing  and  service  industries.    Real  estate 
prices  have  been  moving  upward  rapidly,  and  housing  aiK^  other  facilities 
are  only  beginning  to  catch  ,up  with  the  new. demand.     School  population, 
however,  has  remained  fairly  stable  due  to  decreasing  jfamilyx size. 
E:5jpansion  has  centered  mainly  in  South  Umpqua  rather  than  in  fiddle.  The 
early  1970s  saw  a*^  great  deal  of  activity  in  . home  construction  and^the 
building  of  new  restaurants,-  shopping  centers,  medicalTdental  complexes, 
motels,  churches,  repair  services,  and  a  new  bank  building.  .Many\of  the 
new  residents  have  been  attracted  to  the  area  because  of  its  potential 
for  self -employment.     These  businesses  in  the  construction  and  service- 
eocanbmy  are  characterized  by  f,amiiy-owned  firmg,  which  are  increasing 
in  ntPtnber  more  rapidly  than  are  nationally  advertised  frahchised  businesses 

-     The  arsa's  physical  beauty  and  lack  of  urban  problems  have  also^ 
.attracted  new  residents.    Quite  a  few  residents  had  held  higher  playing 
jobs  elsewh^r^.  but  preferred  to  makg^ their  homes  here.  Complementing 
this  trend  is  a  national  tendency  of  emphasizing  avocations,  many  of  them 
incpnsistent  with  urban  living,  and  an  increasing  , appeal  of  the  "Western 
tradition"  mentioned  earlier^  Canyonville  has'  adopted  a  "Western  theme" 
a^  its  official  motto  for  future  development.    That  /ity's  annual  Pioneer 
Days  celebration  is  assisted  by  such  private,  organisations  as  the  Smoky 
Valley  gunf i^htei's,'  a  lo:-:al  quick  draw  club  which  tours  rodeos  around  the 
•state,'  and  antique  automobile,  black  powder,  coon  hound  running,  fiddler 
and  saddle  ci4ds.  %  • 

Additional  thriving  avofcations  include  motorcycle  hill  climbing, 
rock  hounding,  civilian  band  radio,  quilting,  landscape  painting ,  organic- 
f'arming,.  horse  raising,  recreational  gold  panning,  literary  review,  and 


'various  crafts.     Myrtle  Creek's  annual  Antique  Days  auction  is  regiQnally 

^       famous  among  dealers  and  collectors. 

Private  organization.^,  much  too  numerous  to  list  completely, 

include  Lions,  Elks.,  Grange,  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Junior  Chamber  of 

Commerce,  Boy  Scouts,  Cub  Scouts,   and  many  special  interest  groups, 

ranging  from  quilting  clubs  tjO  retired  teachers »  associations. 

•       Although  the  district  of^rs  a  rural  style  of  living,  it  is  hot 

^isolated  from*  the  social  and  cultural  advantages  that  a  city  offers. 

Interstate  5^ also  puts  the  district  within  an.  hour  and  a  half  drive  from  • 

the  Shakespearean  Festival  in  Ashland  to  the  south,  and  the  same  distance 

from  the  University  of  Oregon  to  the  north."    Five  t-elevision  channels 

are  received.     Oregon's  two  largest  ni^Wspapers  are  delivered  daily,  and 

*    •  ^    the  Roseburg  News-Review  provides  daily  local  coverage.     A  small  airport 

'*  '  '  .  ;  '  . 

in  Tri-City  is  used  by.  private  pl^ne  owners,     A  larger  field -in  Roseburg 
' .       n     ^  ■         ^  I  '      .  '  . 

has  some  cojnmercial  traffic,  but  residents,  have  to  drive -to  Eugene  or 

'     '  ■  .         /  -  ' 

•  Medford  for  passenger  service.  / 

.  Locally,  the  district  js  served  by  two  hospitals,  three  banks', 
29  churches   (including  those  outfeide  the  school  district)  ,  three  public  • 
parks,  three  volunteer  fire  departments,  and  a  weekly  newspaper.  California- 
Pacific  Utilities,  with  a  branc^  headquarters  in  Myrtle  Creek,  provides 
^        telephone 'and' natural  gas  service.     Pacific  Power  and  Light,  also  with  a 
.^X      Myrtle  Gree^k  office,  provides  felectricity.     Several  hundred  smaller  ' 

businesses  range  from 'real  es/ate  offices  and  catalog  stores  to  secondhand  . 
stores.,  a  health  food  store,  and  a  rock  and  gem  shop.     Canyonville *'s  ' 
location  on  InterS'tate  5  mak^s  it  a  favorite  location  for  gas  stations. 

,     Myrtle' Creek  and  Canyonville  each  has  its  own  police  force, 
Hower  and  water  plants,  volunteer  fire  departments,  and  each  maintains 
its  own  streets.     B(^th  have  public  libraries  operated  under  the  direction  of 
the  county  library  board.     In  Tri-City  police  protection  and  street 
maintenance  is  provided  by  the  coujity.  \A  volunteer  fire  department  i-s 
maintained,  and  ther^  are  I  publicly"  elected  water  and  c^wer  boards,- each  of 
which  meets  once  a  month.'  .  ' 

.City  government  has  remainec^  basically  the  same  over  the  llast 
several  decades,  excepA  tjhat  Myrtle  Creek  added' a  city  Mministrator  to 
its  payroll  in  1971.  Problems  of  government  are  handled  by  five  formally 
elected  councilmen  and  a\  mayor/' who  serve  without  pay.  City  councils  meet 
once  a  month  in  the  city  ^hallyfe .^    Major  cJLty  employees,  s.uch  as  the  chief 
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of  police,  and  building  inspectors,  are   expected   to  attend,  and  the 
public  is  invited.     A  formal  agenda  is  followed,  and  questions  may  be 
aakeci"- f rom  the  floor.     Each  councilman  is  usually  also  the  head  of  a 
committee .of  volunteer  townspeople  who  serve  to  study  city  problems 
and  make  reports  and  recommendations  to  the  councij^    Committees,  such 
as  .those  for  budgets,  planning,  -streets,  libraries,  etc.^,  are  often  made 
up  of  local  businessmen,  former  council  members,  or  people  with  special^ 
expertise.     The  council  has  authority  to  raise  taxes  up  to  6%-  over  the 
previous  year's  budget.     Any  increase  over  that  amount  has  to  be  apprqved 
by  the  voters.  •  . 
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THE  HISTORY  OP  THE  SCHOOL  DISTRICT,  1960-1972 
Consolidation 

The  radical  shift  in  the  economy  and  t^x  loads  which  took  place 
in  the  1950s  influenced  the  outcome  pf  attempted  consolidation  in  the  1960s. 
Early  cgnsolidations,  beginning  in  the  1920s,  had  been  products  of  improved 
highways  and  the  subsequent  increased  use  of  busing;  these  consociations 
were  mainly  a  process  of  larger  school  districts  absorbing  small  one-room 
schools.     In  I960,  however,  for  thi^first  time  local  school  districts 
of  the  same  size  were  asked  to  consc:^3ri<|at6  for  administrative  and  revenue 
sg^reading  purposes.  "^^^ 

There  were  various  legal  mechanisms  for  dealing  with  the  question 
.of  consolidation.     The  legal  responsibility  for  public  education  fell  to 
a  publicly  elected  volunteer  school  board  which  had  authority  to  hire  and 
fire  superintendents,  levy  taxes,  and  oversee  the  quality  of  instruction. 
The  board  was  composed  of  seven  members  who  served  oi^e-to  four-year  terms; 
continuity  was  assured  by  submitting  one  or  two  vacancies  each  year  to  the 
voters  and  by  a  'state  law  that  only  two  board  members  at  a  time  could 
be  subject  to  recall  elections.     School  boa^S  meetings  were  open  to  the 
public;  they  were  held  once  a  month,  and  special  meetings  were  held  when 
the  chairman  declared  them  necessary.    School  administrators  were  expected 
to  attend  in  a  consultatory  capacity.    The  superintendent  was  responsible 
for  providing  the  agenda,  but  a  member  of  the  community  could  also  have 
an. item  included  on  the  agenda  on  24  hours*  notice,  school  board  put 

important  issues  to  a  public  vote;  citizens  could  place  an  initiative  on 
the  ballot  with  a  petition  signed  by  ro%  of  the  voters  of  a  precinct  or  by 
persuading  the  legislative  body.    At  thQ  time  of  consolidation,  the  school 
boards  jointly  made  the  decision  to  bring  the  consolidation  question  to 
the  voters,  with  each  district  having  veto  power  over  the  final  result. 

An  attempt  to  consolidcitfe  the  Myrtle^  Creek,  Canyonville,  Days 
Creek,  and  Riddle  school  districts  failed  in  1960,  when  Riddle  voted  down 
the  measure  decisively.     In  1963,  an  attempt  to  .consolidate  the  remaining 
three  districts  was  voted  down  by  Days  Creek.     On  January  21,,  1964,  Myrtle 
Creek  and  Canyonville  went  to  the  polls  again  to  decide  whether  to  consolidate 
their  two  districts.  '  - 
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The  advantages ,  as  reported  by-  the'  Myrtle  Creek  Mail,  would 
include:    more  equitable  taxes  in  the  area,  an  escape  valve  for  overcrowded 
classes,  an  increase  in  both  college  preparatory  and  vocational  offerings 
by  the  high"  school,  and  possibly  the  inclusion  of  special  consul tant/in 
various  fields  and  classes  in  special  education  for  the  mentally  retarded. 
The  disadvantages  were  listed  as  being  in  the  areas  of  transportation  and 
cafeteria  service  (Mail,  Jan.  6,  1964)* 

The  vote  was  held  during  a  snowstorm,  and  many  residents  could  not 
get  to  the  polls.    The  consolidation  measure  carried  easily  in  Qa'nyonville , 
but  passed  by  only  201  to  193  votes  in  Myrtle  Creek.     Although|^the  resulting 
merger  was  legal,  persons  responsible  for -carrying  it  out  still\recall 
that  they  did  not  feel  they  had  a  mandate  from  'the  people.  > 

The  issue  continued  to  be  regarded  as  controversial,  as  evidenced 
by  the  heavy  voter  turnouts  and  the  larger  number  of  citizens  who  ran  for 
positions  on  the  new  school  board.     In' the  special  election  for  the  new 
school  board  in  February,  816  votes  were  .counted  on  20  candidates.  Six 
out  of  seven  of  the  persons  elected  to  the  new  board  had  been  members  on 
the  previous  school . boards ,  which  had  favored  consolidation.    Later  in 
that  same  year,  the  polls  recorded  a  43%  voter  turnout  on  a  $1-1/4  million 
bond  issue  for  a  new  high  school;  the  issue  was  passed. 

Other  controversial  issues  that  were  an  outcome  of  consolidation 
■  concerned  the  reorganization  of  school  staff.     The  school  board,  in  an 
executive  session,-  turned  down  a  proposal  to  hire  both  the  coach  from 
Canyonville  high  school  and  the  on^  from  Myrtle  Creek  as  co-coaches,  for 
the  new  consolidated  high  school;  instead,  it  decided  to  hire  only  the 
Canyonville  coach.     In  January,  1965,  the  Myrtle  Creek  principal  resigned, 
basing  his  resignation  on  the  failure  of  the  iDoard  to  allow  him  the  power  to 
select  staff.     He  read  his  letter  of •  resignation  at  a  heated  school  board 
meeting  which  contained  an  overflow  audience. 

Later  in  the  month,  the  Myrtle  Creek  high  school  students  held 
an  assembly  to  consider  a  protest  walkout;.     The  effort  was  .scuttled  when 
the  student  body  was  advised  that  such  a  protest  would  do  neither  the  principal 
nor  the  coach  any  good  (Mail,  Feb.'  4,  1965).     Following  several  citizens' 
meetings,  the  board  was  presented' with  a  series  of  key  questions,  the  first 
of  which  was:   ' "What"  is  the  board's  view  of  the  purported  breakdown  in 
communication  between  the  principal,  the  superintendent,  and  the  board; 
when  did  it  happen  and  why?" 
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The  board  conte^iided  that  the  initial  breakdowa  in  communications 
was  with  the  principal  in  that  he  had  committed  a  breach  of  policy  by 
taking  the  hi  rinq  luattt-r  to  tho  publ  ic,  when,   if  he  were  in  disagroe-. 

^  .ment  with  the  board's  viewpoint,  he  should  have  called  for  a  hearing  with 

the  board  by  notifying  any  member  that  he  desired  such  a  meeting  to  be 
celled  within  24  hours  if  necessary;  and  that  further  he  had  permitted 
to  exist-  for  a  period  a  threatened  walkout  of  students  at  the  high  school 

(Mail,  March  4,  1965)  .  ~ 

'  ' .  ■■      .  -  )- 

After  several  attempts  at  compromise,  during  w?,\ch  the  coaches 
themselves  were  asked  to  work  out  a'  solution,  well  over  the  428  signatures 
required  for  a  recall  election  were  filed. 
.     .  On  April  22,  the  Myrtle  Creek  Mail  published  a  lengthy  statement 

.      from  , the  school  board,  which  dealt  with 'ten  issues:     school  district 

reorganization,  the  bond  issue,  the  location  of  a  new  high  school,  tthe  hiring 
of  a  new  clerk,  the  cost  of  the  new  building  ($10  per  square  foot,  versus 
$11.25  state  average) ,  the  assignment  of  school  personnel,  the  resignation  • 
of  the  principal,  alleged  ethical  violations,  the  school  budget "(lowest  in 
per  pupil  cost  in  the  county)  ,  and  the  recall  of  school  board  mefnbers.  The 
release  ended  with  a  decisive  statement:     "Believing,  the  recall  is  not  in  ' 
•the  best  interest  of  the  schools  or  coinm.unity ,  we  strongly  urge  every  voter 
to  c'ome  out  on  May  3rd  and  vote  *N0'  on  recall."  ; 

The  following  week  the  recall  group  aired  its  views  on  the  same'  ' 
front  page.     Four  specific  questions  were  heavily  emphasized: 

.1.     Why  ,^5ick  TWO  men  for  recall? 

Answer:     State,  law  dictates  that  no  more r than  two  board  members 
may  be  recallf?d  in  any  annual  school  election.... 

•>•  •        .  ■ 

2.  mxeit  is  wrong  with  the  ^present  personnel  policy  of  the  ^school 
board?  \ 

Answer:     Nothing  is  wrong  with  the  policy  as  it  is  written  in  the  ' 
handbook!     The  problem  is  that  the  board  is  not  following  its  own 
XK)licy !      .         '  -  ■     '  \. 

3.  What  is  wrongs  with  the  manner  .^in  which  the  board  handled  the 

principal's  resignation? 

•  ■  ' 

Answer:     Many  citizens  and  groups  of  citizens -attempted  to  secure 

meetings  with  the  board....  '        '  * 

\  4.     What  will  be  the  benefits  of  recall? 

Answer:     Our  children  are  now  emotionally  upset!     The  morale. and 
achievement  of  the  high  school  students  since  the  beginning  of 
^  the  current  problem  are  at  a  very  low  ebb....  \. 
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On  May  2,  1965  the  recall  motion  was  voted  down  by  a  more  than 
two  to  one  margin  in  the  heaviest  election  turnout  yet  recorded  in  the  area. 
.The  school  budget  passed  by  a  much  narrower  margin  on  the  same  ballot. 
Many  voters  marked  their  preferences  on  recall  but  left  the  budget  decision 
.blank  as  a  way  of  expressing  their  (dissatisfaction. 

^  For  about  a  year  following  consolidation,  ,the  schools  ceased 
to  be  a  controversial  issue  in  the  South, Umpqua  School  District.  In 
September,  196^,  the  newly  constructed  high  school  at  Tri-City  was  opened 
for  classes  and  the  old  high  school  became  the  junior  high  school.  The 
Myrtle  Creek  Mail  reported  routine  school  news,  much  as  it  had  before  the 
consolidation  vote.    Most  of  the  first  arid  second.page^  of  the  October  28  . 
edition  wer6  devoted  to  photographs  of  the  ,  new  high  s^ool,  with  a  sub- 
headline  reading,  "Years  of  planning  and  discussion  in  public  meetings 
and  school  board  sessions  backgijound  the  :finished  product  of  the  South 
Umpqua  high  school  " 

The  Budget  and  the  School  Program 

The  issue  of  the  budget  gradually  replaced  the  problems  of 
consolidation  as  the  center  of  controversy.     In  Oregon,  local  school 
districts  are  required  to  raise  funds  for  basic  education  from  local 
taxation.     The  school  budget  is  drawn  up  by  the  school  administration  on. 
the  basis  of  anticipated  tax  revenue  and  submitted  to  si  required"  special 
budget  board.     Oregon  law  provides  that  any  taxing  district  may  set  up  a 
so-called  "basic  budget"  which  may  be  increased  by  as  much  as  6%  each  year 
without  needing  voters'   approval'.    However^  a  taxing  district  heed  not  have 
a  basic  budget  at  all;  in  these  districts,  each  year's'  budget  is  considered 
to.be  completely  new  and  must  be  voted  on  by  taxpayers.     Since  the  South 

■  •  ^  . 

Umpqua  School  District  did  not  have  a  basic  budget,  each  budget  had  to  be 

■< 

^oted  on.     If  the  budget  cpuld  not  be"  approved .  by  the  beginning  of  the 

* '  '  '  '  ♦ 

school  year,  the  school  had  to  close  its  doors. ^  Because  of  this  possibility, 

the  school  ,  budget  elections  were  seen  as  both  a  matter  of  taxpayers 'v.  interest 

•and  a  vote  of  confidence  (or.  lack  of  it)   for  school  policy. 

•  The  1966  budget  of  $1,581,971  'passed   easily,  wilfh  the  largest 

item,  teachers'  salaries,  totaling  $720,352.     The  1967  budget,  increased  by 

$87,000  due  to  higher  cost  of  instruction,  was  voted  down  heavily.  Objections 

to  the  budget  apparently  focused  on  several  items:     purchase  of  property, 
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purchase  o£  equipment  to  provide  educational  television  (which  would 
be  largely  financed  by  federal  funds) ,  salaries  of  teachers  (and  especially 
those  of  administrators) ,  and  the  addition  of  teachers  when  the  school  . 
population  had  decreased  (Mail,  March  23,  1967).     The  budget  was  chopped 
by  ,$28,500  and  passed  by  six  votes  on  a^  second  try. 

From  the  1967  vote  on  the  budget,  it  was . clear  that  the  school 
program  lacked  the  strong  support  of  local  residents.     Late  in"~1967  the     '  _ 
superintendent  announced  his  intention  of  resigning  at  the  end  of  the 
school  year.     The  Myrtle  Creek  Mail  increasingly  carried  articles  on  : 
teacher  salaries,  either  because  they  were  becoming  more  controversial  or  .  . 
because  the  citizens  of  the  larger ^  consolidated  school  district \were 
becoming  mdire  dependent  on  the  media,  rather  than  on  f ace^^to-f ace  contact^ 
in  understanding  school  business.     In  the  same  column  in  which  the  Mail 
reported  the  superintendent's  resignation,  it  also  s^id  that  the  school 
board  was  nearing  agreement  with  the  teachers  on  salary'  requests  for  the- 
following  year.  ^  ,  .  ,  _ 

Between  the  time  that  the  superintendent  announced  his~resignation 
and  the  next  vote  on  the  budget,  the  state  Department  of  Education 
acer'editation  committee  eT>;aluated  and  rated  the  Myrtle  Creek  grade  schools. 
This  evaluation  is  based,   in  part,  on  the  many  items  relating  to  curriculum, 
accreditation,  teriur-er  collective  bargaining,  financing,  certification,  and 
other  .school  related  matters  which  the  state  legislature  passes  each  year. 
While  the  locc^l  schools  have  broad  authority  to  adapt  state  requi;i:ements 
to  local  needs  and  resources,  the  accreditation  committee,  in  the  end, 
rates  the  schools  as  to  whether  or  not  they  meet  state  standards.  Denial 
of  accreditation  is  often  a  sign  that  a  school  is  about  to  be  consolidated 
with  a  larger  school  district.     Provisional^,  accreditation  is. -a  judgement 
that  a  school  is  doing  its  best  to  improvi^/^  that  it  has  the 


resources  to  succeed  in  doing  so.      .  ^ 

In  evaluating  the  Myrtle  Creek  grade  schools  ,^!Rhe  state  Department 
of  Education  pointed  out  the  following  strengths  of  the  school  program:  / 

1.  The  establishment  of  Idbrarias  in  each  building;      .    •  . 

2.  The  provision  for  a  central. administrative  area;    '  . 

3.  The  offering  of  special  education  programs  including  remedial 
reading. and  the  MR  program; 
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4.  The  exploratory  cours^es  offered  at  the  seventh  and  eighth 
grade  levels;,        '  > 

5.  The'on-going  curricultim  improvement  studies; 

6.  The  improved  playgrounds;  • 
1 ,    The:  favorable  classroom  loads; 

8.     The  administrative  supervisory  personnel  in  each  building. 


The  evaluators  also  ca^lled  attention  to  the  necessity  of  maintaining 
small  classroom  loads,  the  need  to  ujjgrade  the  gymnasium  facility,  the  . 
possibility  of  blacktopping  the  parking  area,  and  the  need  for  continued 
long-range  planning.  ^ 

In  March,  1968;  the  school!  administration  prepaiTetl  aj.budget  of 
just  under  $1,800,000,  which  the  budget  board  reduced  by  over  ?32-^iDD. 
The  voters  nevertheless  rejected  the  budget  by  123  votes.     The  school  board  . 
expressed  the  opinion  that  the  budget  was  minimal  to  maintain  school  ' 
operations  at  their  present  level  and  that,  since  less  than  12%  of  the  voters 
went  to  the  polls,  the  vote  did  not  represent  the  majority  view.     It  was  - 
^decided  to  resubmit  the  same  budget  to  the  people.     The  superintendent  , 
announced .that  non-certified  personnel  would  be  terminated  as  of  June~firsirr^ 
due  to  the  failure  of  the  budget*     The .Mail  reported  heavily  attended 
meetings  which  called  for  cooperation  between  the  school  board ,  parents, 
teachers,  and  pupils  in  working  out  school  problems  ^  the.  district. 
A  paid  advertisement,  urging  the  voters  to  approve  the  budget,  stressed 
that  South  Umpqua  had  the  lowest  per  pupil  cost  in  Douglas  County. 

This  time  65%  of  the  voters  went  to  the  polls,  slamming  down 
the  budget  in  every  precinct.     The  fact  that  46  voters  handed  in  unmarked 
ballots  emphasized  that  although  budget  elections  are  intended  for  the 
taxpayer's  action,  they  are  also  used  to  register  public  attitude  toward 
school  policy.  / 

-The  Myrtle  Creek  Mail    reported  that/ the  budget,  was  "clawed 
apart,"  amid  "cries, of  anguish"  in  order  to  reduca.it  .to  a  level  that  would 
be  approved  by  the  voters  .  \^  A  $7.00  across  the  board  /raise  for  the.  tead^ers , 
a  target  of  disapproval,  was  defended  as  imperative sum  of  $65., 930  ^' 
was  deleted  from  allocations  Jor  physical  exami|nal:ion ,'  vocational  educati^s^, 
teaching  supplies,  textbooks ,  maintenance ,  insurance ,  remodeling,,  and 

instruction,     bn  July  1>  1968.,  the  voters  apprdved  the  revised  levy  by 

•i     '.  .  .      .  i 

a  vote  of  .595  to  398.  .  •     ,  . 
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The  new  superintendent,  Dealous  Cox>  officially  assiimed  his  duties 
ori  th6.  same  day  that  the  budget  was "passed.     He, was  faced  with  a  situation 
in  which  the  directives  of  the  state  Board  of  ^Education  and  those  of  the 
local,  voters  pointed  in  exactly  opposite  directions,  and  the  mandates 
of  each  carried  the  weight  of  law..  There  followed, five  years  of  an  unrelenting 
drive  for  modernization.     Although  the  district's  application  of  August  1  /  1973 , 
to- NIE  lists  numerous,  innovations  during  this  period,  it  does  not  mention 
the  intangible 'changes  sucl^  as  those  in  emphasis,  tightening  of  procedures  , 
or  clarification  of  roles  (South  Umpqua  School  District,   1973).  Teachers, 
however,  remember  those  years  as  being  extremely  active  with  "committees  . 
all  over  the  place,"  and  '*lots  of  cur-riculum  change."    The  thrust,  however, 
was  actually  in  a  limited  number  of  directions:     upgrading  the- faculty, 
obtaxning  additional  funding,  an(^  artxculating  curriculum. 

In  the  years  following  the  controversial  budget  of  1968,  every 
budget  passed  on  the;  first  vote,  and  only  one  budget  was  c-losely  contested. 
A  survey  of  routine  school  cb'T^^erage  in' the  MaiJ:  suggests  that  the  schools  were 
no  longer  a  major  item  of'  public  controversy.     Several  factors  contributed  to. 
this  change  of  attitude-     First,  because  the . new  superintendent  had  previously 
been  a  prdgram  management'  of ficer  of  Region  9  for  Title  III  in  the  Office 
of  Education>  he  was  in  a  position  to  recruit  staff  members  with  a  broad 
managerial  background.     Second,  the  tax  base  was  increasing  due  to  an 
expanding  economy;  at  the  same  time,  schqol  building  construction  was 
complete  and  ponded  indebtedness  was  steadily  decreasing-     Third,  the:  volcvtile 
voting  history  of  the  school  district  sugge^-'^ed  that  built-in  opposition 
to  school  modernizati'on, was,  in  actuality,  small;  .  iristead,  elections  were 
determined  by  a  large  swing  vote.     At  the  beginning  of .consolidation,  . 
staff  tu  .lOver  had  increased,  with  the  result  that  many  tear:hers  were  now 
relative  newcomers  to  the  area  rather  than  established  vocal  members 'of 
the  community.  "  ,  :      .  ' 

I'he  school  board  had  also  changed  its  policy  i  somewhat.     It  espoused 
the  ethic  of  not  taking  school  administrative  matters-  (as  opposed  to  policy 
matter^)  ^  to  the  public  without  first  going  through  authorized  chdlnr^els. 
The  school  board  declared  itself  to  be  a  policy  making  body ,  not/ an 
iidministrative  body,  and  to  have  a  duty  to  "support  the  decisions  of  anyone- 
WG  don't  fire."    The  consolidation  years  were  seldom  referred  to  in  conversa-. 
t ion,  but  when  they  were,  it  was  usually  in  warnings  such  as,  "af  we.  allow' 
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this  thing  to  become  a  popularity  cqntest,  we'll  be  right  back  where  we. 
were  during  consolidation,"    The  administration  was  thereby  given  the  freedom; 
and  responsibility  for  handling  the  details  of  highly  technical  curriculum 
changes- 

The  South  'Umpqua  School  District  Today        '  . 

The  school  facilities  presently  consist  of -one  four-year  high 
school  in  Tri-.City,  one  grade  school  each  in  Myrtle  Creek  and  Tri-City.,  ^ 
a  junior  high  school  in  Myrtle  Creek, , and  a  combined  elementary  and  junior 
high  school  in  Canyonville.  .  Private  "schools  in  the  area  include  Canypnville • 
Bible  Academy,  which  recruits  students;on  a  hicyhly  selective  nationwide 
basis,  a  Seventh  Day  Adventist  grade  school  in  Canyonville,  a  Seventh 
Day  Adventist  boarding  school  in  th^  Day§  Creek  area,  and  a  Catholic.^  ^ 
school  in  Roseburg.  '  .  . 

The  school  employee  structure  consists  o5  14  supervisory  staff, 
123  certified  faculty  t including  f^ive  interns)  ,  and  7Q  classified  employees' 
such  as  maintenance  personnel.     Librarians  ^re  certified  teachers  and  are 
assisted  by  library  aides.      '  ■  '  . 

Teachfea^ applicants  are  interviewed  by  the  appropriate  principal 
l:or  r^pamffiendation  to  the  school  board  and,  time  permitting,  ^Iso  by  one 
or  more  supervisors  from  the  cental  administrative  offices.     If  accepted,  . 
ti?e  teacher  is  offered  a  one-year  contract.     Three-year  contracts  are  offered 
only  after  three  years'  experience  in  the  district.     Contracts  are  binciing 
for  both  sides,  and  the  Oregon  Educational  Association  offers  free  legal  - 
services  to  teachers  who^feel  their  rights  have  been  breached.'  LocaJ^ly, 
teachers  are  represented  by  the  South  Umpqua  Education  Associaribn. 

Tb  qualify  for  a  teaching  certificate  a  candidate  must  either 
have  a  certijficate  granted . by  another  state -or  a  bachelor's  degree  from 
a  college  or  university  yLn  Oregon  which  |ncludes  fundamental  education 
courses.     In  the  latter  and  most  frequent  case,  the  teacher  must  complete 
28  hours  of  additional  coursework  within  the  next  •  four  years.,  at  whibh  time 
he  or  she  receives  full  certification.     Faculty  salaries "are  based  on 
academic  status  and  years  'of  teaching  experience.     Th^,  average  teacher's 
salary  in  1972-73  was  $8,235.     More  than  50  teachers  have  master/s  degrees' 
or  better.     Mandatory  retirement  ag<e,  is  65  years,  except  in  case  of 
ci.^.Qrgency.     In  case  of  unexpected  faculty  turnover. or  other  unscheduled  . 
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needs,  thu  schools  can  hiro  retired  teachers  or  others  on  an  emergency  « 
certification  basis-     *     '       '  * 

The  high  scmool  curriculum  is  divide^I  into  five  departments: 
career  ecjucation,  science-mathematics,  social  studies,  physical  education , 
and  the  humanit^s.     Curriculum  streams  are  not  used;  instead  students  are 
advised  by  tvfo  guidance  counselors.     In  some  cases,  seniors  aire  gra::^ted- 
release  time  to  work  away  from  the  school  ^grounds,  either  under  vocational 
oducation  instructors  or  non-school  employers.     Vocational  education  classes 
in-^outh  Umpqua  and  Riddle  constructed  houses  which  were  sold  at  a  profit. 
The  practice  has  been  non-controversial  because  of.  the  housing  shortage. 
Some  unusual  courses  which  the  high  school  has  recently  offered  include'  , 
r^r**hif"tory,  aerodynamics,  Bible  as  literature,  science  fiction  writing, 
and  mythology.    •    '  ,  ^ 

Tho  Myrtle  Creek  junior  high  school  contains  a  two-hbur  language 
artfi-socia],  r^tudie-s  core.     The 'elementary  schools  operate  vithin  a  traditional 
orqanizational  and  curricular  boundary:     self-contained  classroomB  and 
j^tandard  curriculum  content,  with  some  ability  grouping  based  on  reading 
achipvemont,  and  some  class  changing  at  the  fifth  and  sixth  grade  level. 

Federally  funded  projects  included  Title  I,  education  for  the      /  . 
disadvantaged,  Title  II,  library  enrichment,  and  Title  III  ,^  the  pre-school 
program.     Those  programs  are  ;npt  counted  in  ,the  schobl  budget  but  are  the 
responsibility  of >tho  school  board.     The  preschool  prqgfam  received  national 
attention  in  an  editorial  in  the  state's  largest  newspaper  and  an  article 
Today '  s  Education   (February,  1973)."*  .      '  * 

Special  programs,  such  as  those  for  driver  education  and  educating 
thh  handicapped,  are  financed  by  common  county \^unds  through  Intermediate 
Kducat-ion  Districts   (lEDs)  which  .replaced  county vschool  boards  in  19631 
The  lED  has  two  basic  functions:     revenue  redistribution  amon.g  school 
dir^tricts  with  different  tax  b^ses,\and  technical  and  legal  assistance. 
Technical  assistance  programs  include  maintenance -of  a  common  county  film 
library,  record  keeping,  and  other  services  that  are  most  economically 
pt^rformed  for  all  school  districts  by  a  central  agency..    Like  the  local 
school  districts,  the  lED  may  either  set  yp  a  basic;  budget  that  may  be 
increased  by  a  maximum  of  g%  annually  without  voter  approval  or  submit  a 
'new  budget  to  'the  Voters  each  year.     Any  cuts  in  the  lED.  budget  must  come 
entirely  oUt  of  rovenuo  distribution  rather  than  technical  assiistance 
f urograms.     Rt^venuc  remaining  after  technical  assistance  obligations  are  ^ 
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v\r^Y   i'.,  'i i     r  ibuN'd  to  U>w  tax  hd.sf^  firhool  districts  in  the  form  of  reduced 
taxos.    South  Umpqua,  which  xb  the  poorost  school  district  in  the  state 
in  tf/rms  of  assessed  valuation  per  pupil,  is  a  consistent  beneficiary  of 
the  system. 

The  total  budget  approved  by  the  vyoters  in  April,  1972,  was 
$2,233,874  or '$875  per  pupil,  not  counting  capital  expenditures  or  bonded 
indebtednoGS ,     Per  pupil  cost  was  $735.70  in  the  1969-70  school  year  and 
0704.23  during  197u-7r.  ; 

Ti^K*  school  dropout  rate  has  decreased  during  the  last  several 
yocars  from  2B\\in  1968  to  16%  in  1971.     Of  thd  1971  graduating  class,  26%  - 
took  local  jobs,\the  next  highest  percentage   (19.9%)  went  to  a  four-year 
college.     The  complete  breakdown  on  what  members  of  this  class  did  is 
shown  in  Table  3.  *  .  . 


TABLE  3 

Post-Graduation  Activities,  Class  of  1971 


Activity 


Number  i 


Percent 


Four-year  college 

Community  college 

Business  or  technical  school 

Job  locally 

Out  of  county  job 

•Military 

Homemaker 

Indefinite  ■ 


..-^  jf?^  


Source:     Letter  t)f  Interest,,  p: 


I  I 


19.9 
15.2 
13.7 
26.1 
-4.1 

6.3 
.10.3 

4.9 
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THE  EXPERIMENTAL  SCHOOLS  PROGRAM  GRANT  APPLICATION 

\ 

Despite  rts-low  assessed  per  pupil  valuation,  the  South  Umpqua 
School  Dintrict  has  recently  received  the  most  positive  statements  of ' 
accreditation  from  the  state  Department  of  E^ducation^that  the  law  allows. 
But  the  district  superintendent  continued  to  search  for  new  sources  of 
funds  to  upgrade  the*  school  program.     He  first  became  aware  of  the  possibility 
of  obtaining  additional  funds  for  the  district  through  the  Experimental 
Schools  program  in  April  of  1972,  when  a  nationally  circulated  information 
sheet  arr,ived  in  the  mail.     The  superintendent,  vice-superintendent ,  and'* 
director  of  federal  projects  combined  their  efforts  in  writing  a  letter 
of  interest,  which  was  Submitted  to  the  school  board  for  approval  the  ^ 
following  month.     They . identified  four  major  strengths  of  the  school 
district  in  the  letter:  .  •   ^  . 

•  A  strong  administrative  staff,  consisting  of  %ilght  young, 
committed,  and  well-trained  person's.'   "The  members  of  this 
administrative  group  have  played 'a  leading  role  in  educational 

i.  change  in  Oregon  for  the  papt  ten  years,"*  t^he  Letter  said. 

"In  the  late  50 *s  and  early  60 's  their  programs  for  disadvan- 
taged children  and  for  exceptional  children^  ranging  from 
the  mentally  handicapped  to- the  gifted , tgairied  recognition 
nationwide"^  (op,  cit.  ,  p.  8)  .      *  I    '    «  S"^ 

•  Confidence  in  the  distx'-ict  by  the  taxpayers,  evidenced  in 
their  "giving  more  than  the  state's  average  of  financial 
support  to  the  schools,  although  the  district  is  the  poorest 

in  the  statQ"    (ibid. ,  p.  9) .    '  '  •  , 

•  Ability  to  marshal  and  use  educational  resources  outside 

th^e  schools    (ibid^ ,  p.  9)  .  «>        ^  . 

9'   Readiness  for  educational  change ,  because"prelimiTLary  stepfe 
^  have  already^  been  taK^'h,  such  as.  needs  assessments,  staff 
training,  and  curriculum  development   (ibid.,  pp.*  ,9-10). 

In  addition,  they  pointed  out  that  tKe  South  Umpqua  School  Distri.ct  shares 

with  other  rural  areas  several  strengths  which>,are  derived  from  the  rural 

character  gf  the  area v  but  which,  are  seldo^i  exploited: 

1.  The  schools  district  is  practically  ideal  in  size  for  flexible 
approaches  to  educ'ational  change.     A  minimum  of  bureaucratic 
red  tape  is  necessary.     A  completely  open*,  responsive  system 

»  'where  everyone  is  involved  in  major  and.  minor  decisions 

is* extremely  practical.  ' 

*  .  . 

2.  Although  small,  the  school  population  of  2,300  is  large 
enough  to  offer  a  wide  range  of  programs  to  students  and- 

.  ^     * attract  many  very  capable  professionals. 
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i.  ^  DeupitCo their  many  liabilities,  the  schools  in  this  area 
*  have  much  untapped  potQntial  foi;  contributions  to  the*  lives 
Of -youngsters .     Schools  activities  form. the  hub  of  many 
youngstex:'s  lives  r  giving  some  ^their  identity  and  allowing 
some,  but  not  enough r  to  walk  the  high  road. 

4.  The  open  spaces  and  access  t;o  the  natural  ,e|n\rironment 
hay^  educati«onal  potential  in  both  cognitive  and  affective 
areas  that  has  long  been  ignored.  .  ^  ' 

5.  ,The  small  population vmakes  it  possible. for  the ^entire  community 
\o  become  involved  in  the  individual  child's  education*.  A 
whole  constellation  of  people  most  impo?:tant  to  the  youngster, 
people  who  can  encounter -the  student  in  real  person-to-persqn 

.^relationships,  know  the'^child,  his  relatives his  friends^   ^  • 
and  his  interests.*        «  '  ; 

6.  Size  makes  experimentation  anc|  model  construction  easier, 
.  accelerating.. the  speed  Of-  change  x^ibid^.  ,  .PP-  10-11)  . 

.  The. .Letter  goes  on  to  lis^.some  significant  v^eaknesses  of  the 


district; 


•  D'opendence  on  textbooks, 

•  .Difficulty  of  obtaining  fundus  for- special  programs, 

•  Traditional  training^' of  two-thirds  of  the  district's  teachers 


makes  innovation  difficult,-  and 

Current  programs  are  poorly  articulated* , 
Interest,  p.  11).  ' 


(See  Letter  of 


The  Character  of  th%  larger,  cofnmundty  also"  leads  to  some 

weaknesses :  ^  «  , 

1.     The  rural  community  is  poorly  equipped  to  absorb  school 
gr*aduates.     The  few  who  st;ay  for  any  length  of  time  after 
graduation  secure  menial  jobs,  in  mining  and  lumbering  mainly. 
"^^t  'rural  students  are-  poorly  prepared  to  compete  in  the 
metropolitan  world  where  more  jobs  are  available. 

•  *    2.     The  narrow  cultural  backgrounds  of  students  and  their  parents 

result  in  poor  attitudes  toward  education  and  low  motivational 
and  aapirational  levels.     Our  present  educational  format 
si^nply  do^s  not  engage  their  interest  nor  does  it  tap  their 
capabilities  and  resources.  ,  - 

3.  Community  life  lacks  variety  generally  and  the  sort  of  ^ 

.  activities  that  emphasize  values,  beauty,  and  feeling  exist 
'  .     only  at  the  schools  and  there,  minimally. 

4.  Opportunities  for  students  to  apply  learning  in  areas 
directly  related  to  their  world  have  remained  underdeveloped. 
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5.     The  disparity  between  the  langauge  spoken  by  teachers 

the  language  spoken  by  rural  youngsters,  coupled  with  the 
host  of  other  manifestations  of  a  rural  malaise,  contributes 
to  many  youngsters  becoming  academic  misfits,  frustratingly 
bored  with  their  purposeless  existence,  agonizingly  dissatisfied 
with  their  school  experience , /and  intent  only  on  getting  . 
out  (Letter  of  Interest,  pp.  M-12)  • 

During  negotiations,  personnel  from  NIK  visited  the  site,  and 
the  superintendent  and  one  school  board  member  vjisited  Washington,  D.C. 
A  letter  of  acceptance  was  received  in  June.     Teachers  who  had  not  left_° 
the  district  for  summer  school  or  other  activities  were  requested  to  participate 
in  planning  committees  during  the  summer.     A  number  of  patrons  of  the  com- 
munity were  approached  for  advice  and  attitudes  about  the  program.    Notice  . 
of  the  award  of  the  Experimental  Schools  grant  was  announced  in  the  Myrtle  . 
- — ereek  Mail  and  was  included  in  the  fact  sheet  sent  to  returning  or  new 

teachers  during  August . ^  The  award  was  formally,  announced  to  teachers  during 
Orit.^ntation  Day,  the  first  official  work  day  in  September. 

Several  administrators  have  stated  that  they  saw  the  project  as 
an  opportunity  to  accelerate  changes  which  were  already  planned.     They  have 
variously  been  attracted  to  the  program  because  they  desire  to  provide  an 
education  that  meets  the  heeds  9f  the  students,  they  believe  they  can  better 
the  educational  system,  and  they  gain  personal  satisfaction  in  using 
.  their  professional  training.     The  administrators  of  the  South  Umpqua  School 
District  are  y/^ll  read  in  professional  literature,  and  in  "recent  years, 
the  thrust^  of  teaching  techniques  has  been  in  the  direction  of  individualized 
instruction,   student  involvement,  and  heightened  student  interest.  The 
philosophy  of  the  administration  which  provides  the  context  for  the 
Experimental  Schools  program  is  suggested  by  a  quote  from  Clifton  Fadiman 
in  the  first  issue  of  the  school  district  pxoblication  Update  (1973^)  ; 
"The  humanities  do  not  teach  the  man  to  become  a  plumber.     They  try  to  teach 
the  plumber  to  become  a  man." 
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A  ySoeial  and  Educational  History'  of 
Lead-Deadwood  School  District 


Area:     430  square  miles ,     Population (1970) :  • 
Lead — 5  ,240;  '  Deadwood~2  ,409.     Elevation  : 
Terry  Peak^-7 ,077  feet;  Deadwood--4^400  feet; ^ 
Lead--5,280  fe^t.     The  school  district  is  lo-, 
cated  in  sout±iern '  Lawrence  County Isouth 
D^kotaV  at  latitude  44°21*  North  arjd  longitude 
lb3°46*' West,  abp]Lit  45  miles  northwest  of  Rapid 
pity,  400  miles  north  of  Denver ,  ajid  6,00  miles 
west  o£  Minneapolis-St,  Paul.     Major  towns  are 
Lead   (settled  about  1876)  and  Dead,wood  (settled 
about  1875) ,  .  ( 


BASie  GEOGRAPHY,  GEOLOGY,   AltiD  ECOI^GY 


.Basic  Facts 


The  Lead-Deadwood  School  Dis'tricti  #106  lis  located  in  the 


Black  Hills/ of  South  Dakota,     Its  lat^.tude  is  44^21'  North  and  longitude 
is  103°46J  West.     The  region  was  first  settXed^n  the  1870s  during 
the  Black \^Hills  Gold  Rush.  -  The  two  major  co^nmuhlties  of  the  distri/'ct— 
Lead  and  Deadwood — were  founded  in  1876.     After  a  .rapid  early  develop-  , 
ment,  the  fate  and  size  of  these  towns  has  continued  to  depend  on  the 
gold  industi^y,  since -Lead  is  the  home  of  the  Hpmestake  Gold  , Mine  ^  , 
the  largGSt  J.n  the  country,  .and  Deadwood  serves  as  the  n\ining 
community's  shoppihg  center'.  ,  The  1970  census  showed  that^L^ad's  / 
^POPMlat  ion  was.  J  5,24.0,  while  Deadwood  had  2,409  people.'  Together  with 
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%)earfish,   IS  miles  away^  these  towns  are  the  urban  ^enters  for 
Lawrence  County,  South  Dakota,     The  district  serves  ike  southern  half 
of  the  county  and  includes  430  square  miles  of  moufitiiVious  area, 

most  of  it  part  of  the  Black  Hills  National  Forest.    iTWe  district  is 

/  \  ■  1  A 

about  45  miles  northwdst  of  Ra^d  City,  the  metropoli^tan\  center  for 

all  of  western  South  Dakota,  400  miles  north  of  Denve'^,  knd  600  m^les 

wesit  of  Minneapolis-St .  Pai^l.  \  \  - 


Topo'fciraphy  and  Climate  .  ! 

! 

The  Hills  region  Is ^a  mixture  of  the  eastern  And  wAstern 

I  \ 

parts  of  the  country.     The  rr^oun tains  of  the  area  are  ^ore  likd  the 

"\  '  '  .  i 

Appalachian  chain  than  the  noarby  Rockies  because  thej'y  are 

f  '  *  ■  j  .     .  - 

rounded  and  tree  covered.     Yet,  the  Black  Hills  are  higher  than\most 

of  the  Appalachians.     The  plains  of  western  South  Dal^ota  are  abo^t 

3,000  feet  above  ^sea  level',  arid  the  Hills  ris^  to  as  jmuch  as  4,OoV) 

feet  abo\^  these  plains.     .Harney  Peak,  the  highest  pc^int  in  South \ 

Dakota,/ is  7,242  fe^t  high v^Th^  highest  spot  in  the  ^chool  district/ 

is  Terry  Peak,  three  miles  -fronf  Lead,  which  reaches  bp  tb  a  very  \' 

respectable  7,077  feeti     The  district  itself  is  the  'highest  in  the  \ 

state.     Deadwood  is  about  4,400  feet  above  sea  level,  and  Lead  is  \ 

a  mile  hii^*  '  '  ;  -  '  \ 

•  .         On  the  other  hand,  because  of  the  drier  climate,  the 

vegetation -of  the  H^lls  is  mote  typical  of  the  West  -than  the  East. 

In  mast  areas  they  are  covere^' with  forests  made  up  primarily  of 

ponderosa  pine  (which  from  a  distance  do  look  black) .     There  are 

manyistreams  and  creeks  in  the  area,  but  jio  natural  lakes.  Within 

the  district,  ho;vOver ,  ^  the  .^mall  Roubaix  Lake  provides  a  setting  for 

outdbor  recr^eation.     Three  larger  artificial  lakes  just  south  of  the 

district-i^Pactola,  Sheridan,  and  Deerfield — offer  more  popular 

settings  for  boating  and  fishing.'     The  beauty  of  the  Hills  and  the 

many  opportunities  for  outdoor  activities  like  hunting,  fishing. 


and  hiking  in  the  spring,  summer ,' and  fall  and  skiing  in  the  winter 
( there  are  two  developed  ski  slopes  on  Terry  Pea-k)  provide  much 
enjoyment  to  local  residents  as  well  as  a  boost  to"  tourism,  which  is 
the  second  most  important  source  of  income  for  De'adwood. 

"  The  climate' of,  the  area  is  a  continental  type"  with  large 
temperature  variations  between  seasons,  and  often-  from  day  to  day. 
V^tle  the^^are'no  large  ^bodies  of  water  "'to  moderate  these  fluctuations 
they  seem  to  be  less  extreme  in  'the  Hills  than  in  the  surrounding 
pltiins.     The  Hills  are  generally  cooler  than  the  plains,  but  the 
long  periods' of  sub-zero  weather  aggravated  by  extreme  winds  that 
afflict  the  lowe'r  regions 'are  moderated  in  the  mountains.  Temperature 
fixtromes  in  Lead  range  from  maximums  above  90°F  in  the  summer  to 
-20°F  in  the  winter,  but  averages  tend  to  the  cool  side.  The 
average'' annual  maximum  ,  is  about  55°  F  and  the  minimum  is  34°F.  The 
growing  season  is  119  days,  since  the  last  frost  in  the  spring  is 
usually  about  May  24,  while  the  first  one  in  the  fall  comes  about 
September^ '20.     Seasonal  temperature  fluctuations  are  summarized  in 
.Table  1.     The  average  annual  precipitation  is  25.41  inches,  of 
which  69%  comes  from  April  through  September.     Average  snowfall  is 
about  105  inches,  but vthis  amount  varies  considerably:  -  During  the 
drought  winter  of  1931-32  only  43  inches  fell,  while  a -record 
snowfall  of  223  inches  was  recorded  in  1969-70  (Climatologlcal 
Summary ,  1969)  . 

•  Table  1 

MONTHLY  TEMPERATURES  AND  SNOWFALL 


Month 


September 
October 
November 
December 
January 
February 
March 
April 
o  May 
June 
July 

August  • 


Average  Daily 


MaximuTP 


69.2 
57.6 
43.5 
35.6 
32 
35 
40 
51 
61 


71.8 


80 
79 


,7 
.2 


Minimum 


44.9 
36.0 

25. 

17: 


.0 


14.0 
15.5 
20.2 
2§j.B 
39.4 
48.8 
56.1 
54.3 


0  Inches  of  Snowfall 


1.3 

7.3 
12  .^7 
14.0 
14.3 
14.4 

2r.a- 

20.6  ■ 

6.3 
•  '  .7.  . 


8.5 
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Fig. 2.  Fishing  in  the  Black  Hills. 
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Black  Hills  Geology 
The  Black  Hills  are  the  result  of  two  "doming"  or  uplift 
processes  and  millions  of  years  of  sedimentation.     The  first  upthrust 
took'place  in- the  Pre-Cambrian  period  over  500  million  years  ago 
and  was  the  source  of  the  most  important  metals,  including  gold,  ^ 
mined  in  the  Black  Hills.  /The  molten  rock  that  came  up  from  the 
center  of  the  earth  cooled  and  hardened  as  granite,  but  did  not 
break  through  the  surface. '  During  the  Cambrian  period,  the  Hills 
were  covered  by  an  ocean  for  the  first  of  several  times.     During  ^ 
these  immersions,  large  layers  of  sandstone,  shale,  and  limestone 
were  laid  down.     Throughout  these  layers,  were  scattered  upthrusts 
of  granite  left  .over  from  the  first  doming  procMs..   Finally,  about 
60  million  years  ago,  the  land  dfied  up  for  the  final  time  and  the  ■ 
20  million-year  period  of  upheaval  that  created  the  Rocky  Mountains- 
began.     !^t  the  same  time    a    gradual  process  of  doming  began  again 
and  raised  the  Hills  as  much  as  three  miles  into  the  air.  Forty 
million  years  of  erosion  have  reduced  the  Hills  to  their  current  levels. 

The  mountain  range  that  was  created  through  this  last 
uplift  forms  an  ellipse  that  is  about  100  miles  long  and  50  miles  «r 
wide.     Its  central  axis  runs  almost  due  north  and  south,  and  two-thirds 
of  it  is  found  in  South  Dakota,  with  the  rest  in  Wyoming  (See 
Figure  3).      Surrounding  the  central  hills  and  forming  a  barrier 
between  them  and  the  plain  is  the  Great  Hogback.     This  formation     ^  , 
rises  gradually  from  the  surrounding  plains  and  drops  steeply  into  ' 
the  next  section— the  Red  Valley ./  Visitors  who  approach  the  Lead- 
Deadwood  Schoo]  District  from  Rapid  City  drive  through  this  valley 
on  1-90  until  they  reach  Sturgis.     The  Centennial  Prairie  between 
beaa/ood  and  Sp_e^rf ishjs  aJ^_^F?art  of  that  formai-ion.    The  inside 


IaH  geological  information  comes  from  E.  P.  Rothrock, 
•A  Geology  of  South  Dakota:     Part  I,  The  Surface,  and  A.  N.  Williams, 
The  Black  Hills. 
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Fig.  3.  TopogVaphic  cross  section  of  the  northern  Black  Hills  near  Lead. 


edge  of  the  valley  is  made  by  the  Limestone  Plateau -which  rises  to  ■ 
levels  as  high  as  7,100  feet  in  ths  western  Hills  as  one  approaches 
their  center.     This  area  is  the  source  of  many. caves,  some  of  the 
largest  of  which,   like  Wind  and  Jewel  Caves  in  the  southern  Hills, 
have  been  made  into  national  mqnuments.     It  also  contains  many 
beautiful  canyons  such  as  Bounder  Canyon,  through  which  one  approaches 
the  school  district  from  the, oast,  and  the  largest  of  all— Spearfish 
Canyon — just  west  of  the  school  district.     The  fourth  and  central 
section  of  the  Hills  is  the  Crystalline  Basin .     Although  it  is  lower 
than  the  inside  rim  of  the  Limestone  Plateau  at 'many  points,   it  is  also 
the  loca^tion  of  the  highest  peaks,  including  .Haxney  and  Terry.  Lead 
and  Deadwood  are  also  found  in  this  zone-     This  central  region  consists 
of  the  igneous  materials  from  the  first  doming  process  and  holds  most 
of  the  metal-bearinq  rocks  and  ores. 

Gold  has  been  the  most  important  metal  commercially  in  the 
Black  .Hills,  but  other  metals  have  been  found  as  well,  including 
silver,  lead,   zinc,  tin,  copper,   iron,  tungsten and- manganese. 

■88    ■  .  ' 
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Some  mica  has "also  been  found  in  useful  forms.     Silver  is  often  ' 
found  along  with  gold,  aijd  raanv  of  the  local  gold  mines  including 
the  Homestake  have  extracted  that  mc?tal  from  their  ores  as  part  of  . 
their  regular  refining  process.    Silver,  along  with  lead,  was  minc.d 
exclusively  in  earlier  .times  at  Galena  and  Carbonate  Camp..  For 
some  time  there  was  also  a  commercial  tin  mine  at  Tinton  (west  of 
Lead  and  the  scnool  district,  near  the  Wyoming  border). 

■  ^-  Ecology 

In  addition  to  gold  and  other  metals,  the  forest  is  an 
important  natural  resource  of  the  Black  Hills.    The  principal  trees 
are  conilers.,  and  the  most  common  of  these  is  the  ponderosa  pine 
(Pinus  ponderosa)  .     :tn  most  areas  it  is  the  climax  species..  Some 
limber  pine  (Pinus'  flexilis)  and  lodgepoles   (Pinus  contorta)  also  ' 
exist  in  the  Hills, -but  there  are  probably  none  of  these  in  the  school 
district.     The  western  white  -.pr-nnP  (Picea  glauca  albcjlrtiana)  ,  however, 
is  often  found  along  stream  bo'ttbms  and  on  cool  northern  slopes  J  and 
occasionally  occurs  in  pure  stands  of  limited  extent  on  the  Limestone 
Plateau.     Two  species  of  juniper,,  the  Rocky  Mountain  juniper 
(Juniperus  scopulorum)  which  grows  on  dry  sites  in  the  foothills, 
and  the  ground  juniper  (Juniperus  communis)  which  occurs  as  a  shrub 
one  to  three  feet  high  thfoughout  the  timbered  portions  of  the  Hills, 
.are  common  in  part.s"  of  the  Lead-Deadwood  District. 

A  variety  of  deciduous  trees  is  found  in  the  Hills.  The 
most  common' of  these  is  the  quaking  aspen  (Populous -±remuloides) , 
but  the  paper  birch  (Betula  papurifera)   occurs  frequently  in  moir.t 
sit^s,  and  the  burr  oak  (Ouercus  macroarpa)  is  found' on  the  lower 
biopes  within  the  district  (Price,  1952). 

There  have  been  a  number  of  changes  in  the  local  forest 
ecosystem  since'  the  first  settlement  of  white  men  in  the  region. ^ 


.    2,rhe  information  on  .changes  in  wildlife  and  forest  comes 
from  the  U.S.  Forest  Service,'  "Little  Spearfish  Area  Plan." 


PhotOB  takon  by  th(^  Cu;;tcr  oxpe^dltion  in  1874  show  :hat  the  lorost 
was  broken  by  many  more  parks  or  moadows  than  is  now  the  case. 
Timber  stands  in  the  Custer  pictures  show"  a  balance  of  mature  and 
younger  trees;     Pictures  of  Lead  shortly  after  it  was  settled  show 
that  the  peaks  to» the  west  of  town,  where  gold  was  first  discovered, 
were  then  grassy  and  devoid  of  trees.     The  valley  where  Deadwood 
IS  now  located  was  choked  with  downed  trees — hence  its  name.  While 
the  reason  for  the  number  of  dead  trees  in  that  area  is  not  clear, 
it  could  have  recently  been  subjected  to  an  epidemic  of  the  Mountain 
Pp,ne  Beetle  similar  to  the  one  that  is  currently  doing  much  damage 
to  the  Hills. 

Tlie.  coming  of  the  white  man  brought  two  changes  to  the 
Hills.     The  first  is  the  control  of  fires.    Large  fires  still  do  occur, 
such  as  the  one  that  completely  encircled  Deadwood  in  1959  and  almost 
destroyed  the  town,  but  the  number  of  fires  may  actually  bo  smaller 
than  previously.     Naturally  occurring  fires  seem  to  have  helped  thin 
the  forest,  created  the  parks  that  are  now  overgrown,  and  helped 
maintain  the  balance  of  older  and  yo^inger  trees.     The  second  change  is 
the  development  of  logging,  especially  of  the  pbnderQsa,  but  also  of 
some  spruce.     Because  most  of  this  area  is  part  of  thi^  Black  Hills 
National  Forest  and  has  been  under  federal  control  since  the  turn  of 
the  century ,\  clear-cutting  is  avoided.     Still,  these  iuit±)er  operations 
have  helped  create  very  thick  stands  of  second  growth  timber.  Some 
people-  argue  that  the  Forest  Servicers  fire  prevention  policies  have 
added  to  the  crowding  of  the  forests.     Some  of  the  thickest  areas 
are  called  dog  hair  stands  because  they  are  as  thidk  as  the  hairs 
on  a  dog . 

These  thick  stands  have  a  number  of  negative  consequences. 
The  most  important  problem  in  the  eyes  of  manv  is  the  current 
beetle  epidemic.     Since  these  bugs  will  at::ack  and/kill  any  unhealthy 
ponderosa,  an  overcrowded  ^tand  provides  an  ideal  setting  for  them  ^ 


because  the  resistance  of  the  trees  within  it  is  severely  reduced. 
The  current  epidemic  is  the  third  of  the  century.     The  others  ■ 
occurred  between  1907  e  ^  1912,  and  in  the  late  1930s.     Both  times 
the  Forest  Service  allowed  wholesale  cutting  of  diseased  timber  and 
charged  loggers  extremely  low  fees  for  the  "bug  wood"  that  was 
harvested,,  much  of  which  is  salvageable  when  cut  soon  enough. 
This  logging  and  the  natural  death  of  unlogged  trees  thinned  large 
areas'  of  the  forest.     The  cycle  i$  currently  being  repeated,  but 
some  observers  believe  tne  current  epidemic  is  more  severe  than  the 

two  earlier  ones.  >»f 

The  thick  stands  may  have  also  lowered  the  levels  of 
streams  in  the  area,  since  almost  no  ground  wate^  leaves  overgrown 
areas.     In  addition,  they  have  reduced"the  wildlife  population  in 
the  area,  since  nothing  but  trees  (and  beetles)  can  live  where  the 

trees  are  too  dense . 

To  alleviate  the  problem  of  overcrowding,  the  Forest 
service  has  begun  to  encourage  gommercial  thinning  of  the  forests. 
The  "roundwood"  that  is  removed  is  too  small  to  bfe  cut  into  lumber, 
but  it  has  become  the  basis  for  post  and  pole  production.    One  of 
the  post  and  pole  mills  that  serve  the . district  is  in  nearby 
\,rhitewood.     some  of  this  smaller  wood  is  sent  to^|j.nrve'sota-aiid  . 
Wisconsin,  where  it  is  used  for  pulpwood  in  paper  production,  but  . 
transportation  costs  are  such  that  this  outlet  for  smaller  wood  may 
be  only  a  temporary,  one.     The  largest  portion  of  saw  timber  removed 

•  from  Black  Bills'   forests  is  used  in  the  area  for  mine  timbers. 

The  coming  of  the  white  man  has  also  had  a  great  impact 
on  the  distribution  of  wildlife  in  the  area.  The  first  people  to 
arrive  in  the 1  Hills  found  that  deer  and  elk  were  plentiful.  Most 
of  the  early' prospectors  in  the  area  lived  on  the  game  they  shot 
themselves.  A  numb-*;  r>f  birds  were  found  as  well,  including  wild 
turkeys.  .The'Custer  expedition  found  both  grizzly  and  black  bears 

•  in  the  area,  but  the  only  fish  native  to  the  streams  of  the  Hills : 
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were  suckers.  5  Bears  were  almost  extinct  in  the  area        the  turn  of 

■  /         '  ■  '  '  ■  ' 

the  century,  and  the  elk  herds  have  been  severely  diminished. 

Current  estimates  of  the  number  of  elk  in  the  Hills  range  from  50 
to  200,  but  it  is  doubtful  that  any  can  still  be  found  within  the 
boundaries  of  the .school  district .     Other  game  animals ,  including 
deer,  turkeys,  and  grouse,  only  6xist  because-  hunting  is  limited 
by  state  law,  "  "  ^  . 

On  the  other  hand,  the  variety  of  aquatic  life  has  greatly 
increased-     Rainbow  and  brown  trout  are  stocked  by  the  South  Dakota 
Department  of  Game,  Fish,  and  Parks  and  by  the  U.S.  F^ish  and  Wildlife 
Service.     Brook  trout  (and  in  some  areas  browns)  spawn  successfully 
in  the  Hills  streams;  'rainbows  do  not  and  are  used  largely  for  stocking 
the  lakes-     Ponds  in  the  district  may  also  contain  largemouth  bass, 
green  sunfish,  bluegills ,  bullheads.,  and  other  warm  water  species. 

The  mining  industry  has  also  had  a  lasting  impact  on  the 
landscape  of  the  Hills,  especially  within  the  school  district. 
Scattered  throughout  the  area  are  holes  in  the  ground  that  are 
'often  quite  large,  along  with  deserted  cabins  and  skeletons  of  old 
stamp  mills  that  mark  the  sites  of  deserted  mine&.    -Two  slag  heaps 
j.ust  east  .of  Deadwood  show  where  ore  milling  and  refining  operations 
were  located  in  earlier  days:     The  two  most  striking  effer-^s  of  mining 
activity,  hpwever,  can  be  seen  at  the  open  cut  arid  in  Whitewood  Creek. 
The  open  cut  is  a  great  gash  in  the  mountainside  above  Lead  that  is 
4,300  feet  long,  1,300  feet  wide,  and  500  feet  deep;  the  gash  opened 
up  over  a  25-year  period  in  the  early  part  of  the  century  (Homestake 
Engineering  Office,  1962).     This  hole  is  the  site  of  some  of  the 
earliest  underground  mining  in  the  area  (and  also  the  original  center 
of  the  town  of  Lead).     Inadequacies  in  early  means  of  shoring  up  the 
slope^s   from  which  the  gold  was  removed  and  the  failure  to  fill  them 
in  after  mining  was  completed  caused  the  whole  area  to  subside.  The 
subsidence  forced  the  removal  of  mining  operations  to  the  other  side  of 
the  valley  where,  they  are  now  housed;  the  business  center  was  also 
forced  to  relocate  to  its  present  .site.       *  . 
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Fig.4.   Open  cut;  Lead. 
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Both  Lead  and  Deadwood  are  part  (^f  the  Whitewood  Creek 

j  t- 

drainage  system.     The  creek  flows  down  through  Pltuna  and  Deadwood 

■  •      i       ■  ■ 

before  continuing  on  to  the  Belle  Fo'urche  ^nd.'Cheyenne  River,  which 
in  turn  enters /the  Missouri  behind;  the  pahe  reservoir.     Gold -Run  Creek 
which  originates  in  Lead  and  enters  WhitewOod  Creek  in  Pluma,  is  the 
recipient  for  the  tailings  from  the  Hdm^stkke  Mine-     These  tailings- 
are  a  fine,^ grey  colored  silt,  and  all  of  the  creeks  and"  rivers  down- 
stream'of  ^the  mine  to  as  far  as  Bridgpr,  Sputh_  Dakota,  over  200  ^ 
mile:s  away,  are  the  color  of  that  si^t.    '3jo  add  to  the  problem,^ 
ba^h  Lead  and  Deadwood  dump  their  sewage  Wastes  into  the  creek-  Tpe/ 
/situation  was • worse  before  19TI7  when  the  mine  discontinued  using 
mercury  in  the.  later  s.tages  of  its  Refining  process.     Studies  of 
walleyes  and  northern  pike  taken  from  the  Cheyenne  Rivpr  arm^^of  th 
Oahe  reservoir  showed  labnormally  high  concentrations  .of  mercuty  in 
the  fatty  tissue  of  the  fish,  and  therfe  was  concern  that  this  problem 
would  spread  to  all  sections  of  the  reservoir (Stewart  &  TjaileniuSr 
1964)  .     Plans  for  creating  iiew  ways  to  dispose  of  the  wastes  that  are 
now  dumped  into  these  creeks  are  currently  un^er  consideration ,  and 
this  piToblem  may  be  eliminated- in '  the  comings  years.  ^ 


FROM  THE.  GOLD  RUSH  TO  THE-"  TURN  OF  THE  CENTURT 


v-r  '  Introduction     ,  y'  ^  '  \     "  '  .  /    '  . 

■      III  1874;  there  were  practically  no  permanent  residents'  in  the 
Biack  HiJ.ls,  but  only  a  year  later  the  population  was  .15, dOO.     By  • 
1876^  every*  towh  that  exists*  today  in  /southern  Lawrence  Cdunty  had 
been  founded,  and  most  of  them  were  considerably  larger  thkn  tlciey  ' 
are  now.'  -in  addition,  there  were  many  camps-~including  Ga^jville, 
Blacktail/ and  Two  Bit  Gulch — that  have  since  become  little,  more  than 
cross^-oads  wi'th  only  a  few  homes.     The  rapid  development  of  \the  ;' 
area  was  a  result  of  the  Black  Hills  Gold  Rush.     Gold  rushes^ are   '\  - 


short-lived,  and . mining  camps^ are  notoriously  unstable.  Rodman, 
Paul  (19G3)  has  sXiggested  that  most  mining  cameos  followed  a  standard,- 
life  cycle.     The  discovery  of  gold,  or  silver  in  a  little  known\area 
that  was  hard  to  reach  led  to  a.  boom, ,  and  disorderly  crowias  wou^d--^„ 


come  rushing  in. ^  After/  1849,  the  early  leaders  might  well  be 
veterans  of. previous  excitements,  but" the  bulk,  of  the  population 
would  be  'inexpei^iencedjand"  likely,  to  suffer  dipa^>pointment  and 
hardship.-*   Where  there!  was :  enough  precious  ^petal  to  be  worthwhile^, 
productiD.ri-would  develjbp  rapidly  basfed  on  plac'ering  and  lode  miniijig 
Of  the  easily,  worked  u^per  parts  of  veins.    A  .cha'otic  society  woul^d 
dp^/^lop  that  would  inilude  ga^  and  brothels  as  its  best| 

remembered  and  most  qilorful^institutions .     Speculation  in  mining 
claims  would  be  rife  ind  dften.  tainted  with  deceit.     Murders  wouldj 
bfe  common  and  lynch  lAw  not  unknown.     The  period  of  greatest  protdubtion 

•  T  '        ■    .  .  ..       -  ■  •    -  I 

t^at  marked  th;e  :high  jboint  of  this  society  would  rarely  last.mo're  j 


*   thah.  a  half  dozen  "yeai  s ,  after  which  the  town  would,  go  into  a  i 
decline  that  often  ended  in  its  completie  desertion,  -with  nothing  but 
Ja  few^vbuildin^s  to  -shew  where  it  had  been.  '\  I ^' 
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/    While  the  history  of,  the  Lead-^-;Deadwoo(a  area  began  ian  this 
'typical, fashion,  it  did  not  fpllow  the  mining  camp ^ cycle  to  its 
cbnclLipA.     Within  a.  few  years  th'eimajor  towns  in\'he  area  began  giving 
pro^^  that  they  would  be '  atypical ly  permanent ;  by  ],900  a  stable-  -: 
,  S94ity  had  been  created  in  the  area  bksed  primarily  on  a  single 

viidustry,  large-scale  gold  mining,  and  a  single  company,  the  Homestake  . 
'/Mrne.  " 


■  ■   ■     The  Black  Hills  Gold  Rush.    '  , 

'     The  iLaramie^aty  of^_68  placed  the  Black  Hills  in  a  ■  ; 
lar^  Indian  r^SSjy^^^n  that  included,  much  of  Wyoming, ^ 
South  D^^ol^^^kSvnorthwesterri"  Nebraska.     This  ^  area  was  off-limits 
to  the  white  man,  and  the  Sioux  firmly  jres¥s*ed=aJ^ncroachmcn  . 
oi  their  territory   (Paul,  1963,  pp.  ,9-ic|)  .    Although  the  Sioux  were  Plains 
Indians  and  never  lived.  permanen-Lly  in  the  Hills,  they  had  a  two-fold.  ^ 
interest  in  pr<|ivflting  a  white  invasion. ;   First^  to.  get  to"  the  Hills  , 
it  was  necessaiy|to  '  cross  -th^  best  gracing  ground  .on.  the  reservation  „ 
whi4,would  iy(Mtably  ruin  the  buffalo- hunting' that  was  the  basis  / 


of -Sioux  societ?.     seqpnd,'  the  HillS  had  special  religious  significance 
to  the  Jndiins  as  the  prj^sumed  resting  .place  of  th^  Great  Spirit  /  . 
(Spring,  1948,  pp!   39-40)'.        '     '  '..^^  /  /'  ; 

In  th^  early  seventies,  the  fe4eral  army  honestly  performed 
'  their  job  of/ke°eping  white  settlers  off  .tht;  re 
•  did  so -in..tWe  face  of  mounting  pressure  to  ope 
pressure  .came  from  miky -source-s-,  one^of  which 
r«ij\or  that  there  was  gold  in  the  Black  Hills 


.explore rTl ike  Jim  Bridger  had  brought 'back  reports  of  gold  in^he 
■  ■   Hills,  but  these  Vek^n^t  always  beli.eye4.     Stilp^^ome  prospecting 

was  done  in  thp  aria  before' tile  gold  rush  .period.     The  message- 
'^pn  the.  Thoen  Stone/  foimd-fiea^  spearfish  in  the vlBSOs;  indicates ^  ■; 


;n  up  th^aTeaT'  ^Th 

■  I  '  '    «  - 
was  the  peifsistent 
■  /'  ■     •  ' 
Itidi^ns  and  early  - 


that  in  1833  s  eve  A  men  found  all  the  gpld  ^ley  could,  c^ry  nearby 
but  were  killed  ij;I;X^dians  bef^      they 'could  leave.   '  Ariothe5^ party 
'  ■  mankged  to  ge-t^p^  leeos.  with  gaid'|^hat  they 
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said  camo  from  thf*  Black  Hills,  but  they  headed  north  before  a 
party  could  be  readif»d  to  follow  them  and  were  never  seen  again. 
Because »of  the  depression  of  1873,  many  people  wanted  to  believe 
these  rumors  and  reports  and  hoped  that  the  Black  Hills  would  help 
their  maktJ  the  striko  that  would  recoup  their  losses: 

There  wore  othor  pressureis  as  well,     Texas  ranchers  wanted 
to  open  up  the  northern  Plains  for  their  cattle*    Merchants  in  Yankton 
and  Bismarck  in  Dakota  Territory  as  well  as  Sidney,  Nebraska  and 
Cheyfmne  realized  that  opening  the  Hills  would  increase  their  own 
busir\eSLi.     Politicians  in  Yankton,  then  capital  of  the  Dakota 
Territory,  thought  that  settling  the  Hills  would  increase  opportunities 
for  patronage   (Spring ,  1948 ,  p.   41;  Lamar,  1956).,, 

In  the  summer  of  1874,  Brevet  Major  General  George  Custei: 
was  ordered  to  make  a  r^^connaissance  expedition  of  the  Black  Hills, 
partly  to  investigate  rumors  about  gold'  and  partly  to  locate  a  site 
for  a  military  fort.     Custer  left  Fort  Abraham  Lincoln  near  Bismarck 
on  July  2,  with  12  companies  of  soldiers,  110  wagon^  and  miscellaneous 

personnel  including  a  few  miners  and  a  geologist.     On  July  30,  members 

* 

of  his  party  discovered  gold  on  Frei\Ch  Creek  near  Harney  Peak  in 
the  southern  H^-lls.  ^  '  " 

The  news  of  the  Custer  expedition's  findings  was  enough  to 
set  off  an  invasion  of  the  Hills  in  spite  of  the  risk  of  Indian  attacks 
and  repeated  injunctions  by  the  army  to  stay  out  of  the  area.  The 
Gordon  Party  was  the  first  group  to  enter  the  region,  arriving,  on 
French  Creek  on  December  23,  1874.     Only  bad  weather  allowed  them 
temporarily  to  elude  army  patrols,  but  they  were. brought  out  in 
April  of  the  following  year  by  a  cavalry  troup  from  Fort  Laramie. 
As  more  and  more  people  tried  to  get  into  the  Hills,  it  became  almost 
impossible  to  keep' them  out.     When  the  federal  government's  attempt  , 
to  negotiate  a  purchase  of  the  area  from  the  Sioux  failed,  efforts 
to  halt  in~migration  ceased.     By  December  of  1875,   it  is  estimated 
that  15,000  people  were  in  the  Black  Hills ,  primarily  near  French" 
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Creek  in  the  newly  created  town  of  Custer. 

Although  most  prospectors  headed  for  and.istayed  in  the 
southern  Hills  where  the  first  gold  had  been  discovered,  a  few  began 
moving  north.     Deadwood  Gulch  was  first  reached  in  August,  1875. 
By  winter,  word  reached  peq^^le  ir.  Custer  that  the  northern  diggings 
were  much  richer  than  those -in  the  south.     Heayy  snows  held  up  the 
rush,  but  as  the  spring  of  1876  arrived,  Deadwood  jumped  from  a 
population  of  50  to  10, 000 "  (Spring,  1948).     Custer,  was  practically 
deserted.    While  Deadwood  wks  the  center  of  the  northern  rtish,  many 
other  towns  were  started  at  the  salne  time.     To  the  east  was  Crook 
City,  which'  was  later  moved  and  renamed  Whitewood;  just  up  Whitewood 
Creek  to  the  west  of  Deadwood  were  Gayville,  Blacktail,  Central         -  • 
City.,  and  others.     The  Central  City  area  had  a  population  of  3,000 
(Stewart,   1972,  p.   260).     South  of  Central  City  on  the  almost  inaccessible 
Gold'  Ruii  Creek,  three  camps  that  were  later  to  become  the  city  of 
Lead"  were  also  started  and  rose  to  a  combined  population  of  over 
1,000  before  the  end  of  the  year.     To  tl5.B  north,  Spearf ish^was 
started  as  an  agricultural  area  serving  the  miners. 

When  the  gold  rush  began,  there  were  serious  human  and. 
geographic  impediments  to  travel  to  the  Deadwood-Lead  area,  but 
..these  declined  significantly  in  the  following  15  years.    The  major 
human  ob-stacle  ^as  that  the  region  was  part  of  the  Indian  territory. 
The  rush  to  the  Hidls  caused  the  Indian  war  that  led  to  General 
Cus.ter's  death  at  the  Little  Big  Horn  in  Wyoming  in  1876.'  Later 
that  'summer.  Crazy  Horse's  band  staged  a  raid  on  ranchers  in  the 
Centennial  Valley  just  a  few  miles  from  Deadwood;  throughout  that 
year,  bands  of  Indians  made  occasional  raids  on  groups  heading 
into  the  Hills  and  on  stage  coaches  and  their  stations..    Early  in 
1877,  a  settlement  was  reached  in  which'  the  Indians  "^Ipld  the  Black 
Hills,  which  then  became  part  of)  the  DaJ^eta  Territor^    While  the 
Indian  troubles  subsided,  the  following  years  saw  numerous  attacks 
on  travelers  by  outlaws. 
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Even  after  the  human  problems  were  eliminated,   the  physical 
problems  remained  considerable.     Yankton,  the  territorial  capital, 
was  over  300  miles  away.     The  nearest  jump~off  points  for  the  Hills 
were  Bismarck,  Ft.  Pierre,  Cheyenne  and  Sidney,  Nebraska.  Ft. 
Pierre,  which  was  nearly  150  miles  away,  was  the  closest,  but  the 
others  were  better  served  by  the  railroads  at  first  and  managed 
to  corner  large  shares  of  the  commerce  within  the  area.     Besides  the 
distances  involved,  the  Hills  proved  to  be  ah  engineer's  nightmare, 
a  situation  which  was  exacerbated  by  the  fact  that  the  first  road 
builders  had  no  engineering  background. 

Initially  there  was  no  organized  means  of  entering  the  Hills, 
so  people  walked  or  came  in  wagon  trains.     By  the  spring  of  1876, 
however,  a  stage  coach  line  was  running  from  Cheyenne  to  Deadwood. 
hs  routes  were  perfected,  it  was  able  to  make  the  300-miie  trip 
in  48  hours,  although  wet  weather  could  lengthen  the  time  by  as 
mu.ch  as  50%   (Spring',   1948,  p.  169),     In  addition,  the  buffeting  that  the 
coaches  underwent  meant  that  such  a  trip  required  a  good  deal  of 
Stamina.     Heavy  freight  was  brought  in  by  bull  teams.  These 
teams  consisted  of  14  oxen  and  could  carry  up  to  four  tons,, but 
they  averaged  an  incredibly  slow  p^ce  of  about  one  mile  per  hour. 
Even  then  they  were  not  always  reliable.     The  bull  team  that  brought 
in  the  Homestake  Mining  Company's  first  big  stamp  mill  got  caught 
in  a  late  spring  snowstorm  which  caused  considerable  delay  and  the 
death  of  the  whole  team. 

As  in  previous  gold  rushes,  migrants  came  to  the  Black 
Hills  from  all  over  the  country,  and  they  included  a  fair  share  of 
tenderfeet.    Still,  one  of  the  more  remarkable  characteristics  of 
this  rush,  perhaps  because  it  was  the  last  one  in  what  later  became 
the  48  states,  was  the  number  and  influence  of  people  who  had  had 
previous  experience  in  mining;  ca^nps.     The  most  successful  early 
prospectors  were  the  ones  who,nhad  learned  their  trade  in  other 
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areas,  especially  Montana,  before  coming  to  South  Dakota.     The  miners 
were  not  the  only  ones  with  experience  in  other  mining  locations. 
Those  who  had  experience  with  other  gold  rushes  included- gamblers , 
madams,  missionaries,  theater -operators ,  merchants,  and  politicians. 
Sol  Star  aiid  Seth  Bullock  moved  their  hardware  store  from  Helena  to 
Deadwood,  and  Bullock,  at  least,  continued  a  political  career 
that  had  begun  when  he  had  been  elected  sheriff  of  -a  Montana  county 
(Keller,  1972),    William  Clagett,  who  had  known  Mark  Twain  when  he 
began  his  career  as  a  lawyer  and  politician  in  Nevada  in  the  early 
1860s,  moved  to  Montana  before  he  arrived  in  the  northern  Hills 
(Paul,  1963).     Saloons,  brothels,  and  gambling  halls,  which  had  become 
a  regular  part  of  mining  camp  life  since  1844,  blossomed  during 
Deadwood »s  first  summer.     Their  owners,  who  knew  that  a  new  gold  rush 
would  be  a  source  of  large  profits ,  seemed  to  be  used  to  moving 
quickly  to  new  boom  areas.     For  example,  in  July  of  1876,  gambling 
operations  that  had  previously  been  located  in  Butte,  Montana  (another 
gold  area)   and  Chicago  resettled  in  Deadwood. 

According  to  Paul   (1963,  pp.  178-181),  the  arrival  of  so  many  men 
seasoned  in  mining,  camp  life  had  two  effects.     First,  it • contributed  . 
to  a  self-conscious  nostalgia.     People  were  aware  that  they  were 
continuing  the  glamorous  tradition  that  began    in  California  in  . 
1849  and  had  been  continued  in  Colorado,  Nevada,  and  other  Western 
territories;  one  of  the  popular  songs  in  early  Deadwood  was  entitled 
'•':nie  Days  of  Forty-Nine. "    Second,  previous  experience  allowed  the 
Hills  area  to  develop  quickly^Techniques  of  mining  and  a  body  of 
mining  law  had  developed  since  1849,  and  the  earliest  entrepreneurs— 
whether  grocers  or  madams — knew  the  ins  and  outs  of  itrining  camp  " 
business.     Thus,  as  early^ as  1878,  the  Deadwood-Lead  area  was 
beginning  to  look  well  establishea.  f 

On  the  other  hangi,  the  early  immigration  contributed  to  the 
unsettled,  violent  nature  of  Black  Hills  camps  in  several • ways . 
First,  most  of  the  early  immigrants  were  more  interested  In  making 
a  quick  fortune  and' leaving  than  in  finding  stable  emplO^Tneht  in  the 
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area.    Many  of  them  had  become  unsettled  by  the  Civil  War  and  over  a  " 
decade  later  still  had  not  put  down  roots^'  Others  had  lost  their 
jobs  during  the  depression  of  1873.    Furthermore.,  the  immigration 
of  men  who  had  experienced  previous  gold  rushes  was  a  mixed  blessing. 
While  dt  helped  contribute  structure  and  expertise  to  the  new  camps  • 
in  the  Hills,  it  also  included  a  "consignment  of  thieves  and  thugs" 
that  had  made  the  early  days  violent  (Paul,  1963,  p.  166).     In  addition, 
the  first  immigrants  to  the  Hills  were  almost  all  adult  males.  There 
were  only  seven  women  in  Lead  in  the  summer  of  1876.     Paul  (1963, 
pp.  164-165)  suggests  that  the  lack  of  "respectable"  women  in  a  camp 
contributed  to  its  violence.  • 

The  early  mining  camps  were  characterized  by  their  temporari- 
ness,  their  emphasis  on  getting' rich  quick,  and  a  laissez-faire 
approach  to  law  and  order  that  minijnized  individual  restraint.  The 
•kind  of  social  life  that  developed,  while  colorful  and  exciting,  was 
too  violent  and' unsettled  to  provide  the  basis  of  a  permanent  society. 
Deadwood  was  the  center  of  action  in  the  northern  Hills  in  1876,  and  it 
has' been  described  as  follows: 

Sunday  was  the  busiest  day  of  the  week,  and  as  the  miners 
and  prospectors- from  the  tributary  gulches  -and  the  outlying 
districts  usually  visited  the  town  on  that  day  to  procure 
supplies  and  in  hopes  of  getting  mail  from  the  states, 
.every  Sabbath  saw  Main  Street  crowded  with  men.     In  the 
throng  the  buckskin  clad  hunter  jostled  the  dandified 
gambler  and  the  pilgrim  from  New  England.    On  every 
side  was  heard  the  sound  of  the  hammer  and  saw,  in  the 
construction  of  new  Buildings . . .On  one  hand  could  be-  heard 
the  impassioned  call  of  an  itinerant  minister  of  the  Gospel.. 
In  close  proximity  would  be  a  loud-voiced  gambler  crying 
his  game  (Brown  &  Willard,  1924,  pp.  419-21). 

Mining  camp  life  was  definitely  violent.     The  most 
frequently 'recounted  event  in  the  first  year  of  Deadwood' s  history  is 
the  murder  of  Wild  Bill  Hickok,  apparently  by  a  group  of  people  who 
feared  that  he  would  "clean  up"  Deadwood  as  he  had 'the  towns  in 
Kansas  where  he  had  been  City  Marshal  (Keller,  1972,  pp.  55-58) .  His 
murder  was  not  an  isolated  incident.     An  editorial  in  a  Lead  paper 
in  March,  1878  mentions  that  there  were  40  murders  in  the  Black 
Hills  in  the  previous  16  months,  and  only  three  cpnvictions;  in  the 
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following  month,  the  same  paper  recorded  four  more  murders  and  a*^ 

gun  battle  between  two  men  and  a  woman  that  just  missed  adding  to 

the  number  of  killings   (Fielder,  1970,  p.  54).    'Disputed  mining  claims*  . 

often  led  to  murders,  for  the  stakes  were  high  and  legitimate 

means  for  settling  disagreements  were  lacking.     The  Keets  and  Aurora  -> 

mines,  for  instance,  were  two  small  operations  near  Central  City 

with  overlapping'  claims.     In  August  of  1877,  Cleaphus  Tuttle , 

manager  of  the  Aurora,  tried  to  blow  up  the  Keets  operation.  Keets 

got  his  men  out  before  the  explosion;  in  the  gun  battle  between  the  . 

two  groups  that  followed,  Tuttle  was  killed  (Stewart,  1972,  pp.  2377-240). 

To  these  murders  may  be  added  the  many  robberies  in  the 
Hills  that  occurred  during ;  the  period.     S.tagecoach  holdups^  occurred 
so  frequently,  that  they  came  to^^be  counted  on  as  a  regular  hazard  of 
'doing  business   (Spring,  1948).     Still,  with  all  the  problems  that 
axo^e  in  this  area,  the  crime  and  violence  never  became  as  bad  as  in 
the  Montana  gold  camps,  where  vigilante  committees  became  an 
absolute  necessity. 

Other  aspects  of  the  unsettled  and  unsettling  nature  of 
mining  camp  life  were  less  dangerous  and  violent.     For  instance, 
speculation  in  mining  claims  was  rampant  and  uncontrolled,  and  it  was 
carried  out  by  men  who  ranged  from  out-and-out  swindlers  to  incredible 
optimists.     Another  example  of  the -chaotic  nature  of  life  in  the  area 
is  that  Lawrence  County  produced  more  cases  of  insanity  requiring 
institutionalization  during  its  first  three  years  than  all  the  rest  ^ 
of  the  Dakota  Territory  (Schell,  1961,  p.  200). 

Mining  camp  life  was  not  entirely  without.,  law,  however. 
Since  the  California  gold  rush,  a  Western  mining  culture  including 
an  indigenous  form  of  mining  law  had  developed,  and  this  w^s 
carried  from  camp  to  camp  by  the  veterans  of  previous  gold  rushes. 
One  of  the  first  acts  that  was  carried  out  when  a  new  area  was 
opened  up  was  the  formation  of  a  mining  district.     These  districts 
were  formed  even  when  the  area  was  illegally  settled.     Before  the 
cavalry  "brought  the  Gordon  Party  gut  of  the  Hills,  it  had  already 
started  such  a  district.     Later,  districts  were  formed  in  Custer 
and  Deadwood.'*  While  such  districts  mig"ht  formally  set  up  rules 
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for  everything  from  water  rights  to  the  naming  of  streets, 

the  emphasis  seemed  to  be  on  regulating  mining  claims.     In  this 

sphere,  the  district  would  act  more  as  a  court  than  a  legislature. 

When  a  claim  was  'violated,  all  members  of  the  camp  would  meet  to 

hear  the  case,  render  justice  and  then  disband.    Enforcement  of  a  . 

decision  was  also  handled  by  the  total  group  (Lamar,  1956  ,    PP .  155-159) . 

The  mining  districts  were  moderately  useful  in  the  very 
first  days  of  a  boom  area"' which  was  peopled  primarily  by  a  small, 
like-minded  group  of  experienced  miners.     AS  more  people  entered 

the  areM  with  a  greater  variety  of  approaches  to  the  law,  these 
districts  broke  down,  and  it  became  difficult  to  support 
any  gerieral  form  of  government.     For  d  time  in  1876,  Deadwood 
was  governed  by  a  health  commission  which  had  been  formed  to  combat    .  . 
an  epidemic  and  which  then  took  on  other  functions  to  fill  the 
void  left  by  a  lack  of  general  government.     Referring  to  a  somewhat 
later  period,  a  Deadwood  resident  s^d,  "We  start  a  new  city 
government  every  two  weeks  and  bust  one  up  every  week—if  there  is 
any"  "(Lamar,  1956,  p.  161).  ^  - 

Furthermore,  early  uii-ning  law  tended  to  prolong  disputes  in 
later  years  as  the  first  prospectors  were  replaced  by  big  time  developers 
■  and  their  lawyers.     The  earliest  codes  were  loosely  drawn,  and  they 
were  not  updated  later  as  conditions  changed.     In  addition,  until 
the  federal  government  arrived  and  took  .hold,  there  were  inadequate 
facilities  for  recording  claiias  and  keeping  records.     As  a  result, 
important  claims  were  often  settled  on  the  bc^sis  of  fallible    •  / 
memories  and  perjured  testimony.     Finally,  the  western  mining  law 

made  an  important  'deviation  from  all  previous  m^ining.  law.  by  declaring 
that  the  sub-surface  boundaries  of  a  claim  followed  the  vein,  rather 
than  descending  straight  down  from  surface  markers.     This  interpretation 
led  to  a  goo J  deal  of  conflict  because  of « the  problems  involved 
in  predicting  where  a  vein  would  go  or  in  tracing  it,  and  thus 
provided  a  field  day  for  lawyers  (Paul ,  1963,'  pp.  ^:^59-l64)  . 

.       Another  obstacle  to  the  enforcemerit  of  law  in  the  early 
Hills  camps  was  that  the  central  government  for  the  area  -as  corrupt 
and  inefficient.     The  character  of  such  .government  in  the  post-Civil 
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War* era  was  set  during  the  Grant  administration — notorious  for  its  y 
incompetence  and  corruption.     Territorial  government  had  the  following 
characteristics : 

•  .     .         1.     The  territories  were  used  as  a  major  sdurce  of  patronage 
by  Congress,  so  territorial  officios  came  from  outside 
the  area,  knew  little  of  its  pro):^^,  and  were  often 
incompetent, 

^  2.     Congressional  rule  became  thorough  and  arbitrary.  One 

of  the  major  characteristics  of  this  rule  was  that 
It'  effectively  kept  the. territories  from  becoming  states 
so  that  patronage  couW  be  controlled  from  Washington. 

3.  Administration  by  the  various  executive  departments 
was  lax  and  inefficient. 

4.  The  territorial  system  was  agriculturally  oriented,  so 
,^     neither  Congress  nor  local  officials  had  experience 

with  or  understanding  of  the  problems  of  governing 
mining  areas   (Lamar,  1956,  pp.. 48-20).  ' 


Like  other,  territorial  governments ,  the  Dakota  Territory  government 
in  Yankton  was  not  prepared  to  deal  with  the  special  problems  of 
law  enforcement  and  justice  that  arose  in  the  Black  Hills.     ■    ^    ,  . 

\  .  .         .  •> 

The  contribution  of  territorial  government  to  the  disorder 
and  lawlessness  of  the  mining  camps  is  pointed  out  by  a  comparison 
with  gold  rushes  in  the  British  colonies.     Veterans  of  American  gold 
rushes  made  their  way  to  mining  areas  as  far  away  as  Australia  and 
New  Zealand.     While  a  certain  amount  of  gambling,  drunkenes3/  and 
petty  uproar  was-  found  in  these  areas,  serious,  crime  was  repressed  by 
colonial  government.     Unlike  the,  American  mining  areas  where  there 
were  often  few  or  no'  legal  representatives  of  the  central  government, 
provincial  authorities  in  the  British  colonies  appointed  Gol5 
Commissioners  and  quickly  sent  them  out  to  the  diggings  with  small 
police  units.     Really  serious  disturbances  were  put  down  by  troops. 
This  approach , to  government  was  more  authoritarian  than  what  was 
found  in  the  Black  Hills  or" elsewhere  in  the  United  States,  but  it 
was  accepted  by  both  ^ British  and  Americans  subject  to.  it  and'^s  mor(^ 
effective  in  guaranteeing  the  security  of  life  and  property 
(Paul,  1963,  p.  168) .  *  .  ^ 
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The  differences. between  the  Yankton  officials  and  the  miners, 
quickly  became  very  important.     The  territorial  officials  were        '  . 
interested  primarily' in  extending  their  opEortunities  for  patronage 
and  profit  to  the  office's  that  would  open  up  in  the  Hills.     They  njight 
have  been  expected  to  find  some  common  understandings  ■  with  the 
•professionay)oliticans,  the  ■  Bullocks  and  Claggets ,  who  came  to  th? 
Hiiis  from  other  camps.     Howe veyi  these  local  politicans  were  sensitive  _ 
to  the  wishes  of  their  constituents ,  who  wanted  a  government  to  mediate 
disputes,  protect  property,  and  otherwise  be  unobtrusive.  Furthermore, 
the  officials  from  Yankton  were  Republicans,  __while  most  miners  were  ^ 

Democrats.  .  ■ 

These  differences  quickly  led  to  serious  conflict.  There 
were  a  number  of  efforts  in  Congress   (instituted  by  Hills,  residents) 
to  remove  the  fegion  frpm  the  Dakota  Territory  and  make.it  a  new 
one  either  by  itself  or  in  combination  with  other  mining  regions 
farther  west.     None  of  these  attempts  succeeded. 

Another  area  of  conflict  concerned  the  naming  of  'local 
officials".     In  spite  of  requests  from  a  host  of  local  Republicans,  John  ' 
Pennington,  who' was '  governor  of  the  Territory  i.n  IQll ,  filled  almost 
■   every  vacancy:  with  Yankton  people.     Perhaps  in  ah  attempt  to  maintaili 
.control  of  the  area,- he  also  placed  the  seat  of  county  government  in 
Crook  City  instead  of  in  Deadwood,  which  vas  the  demographic  center 
of  the  area.     A  wave  of  protest  resulted,  and  by  fall  JQdge  Granville 
Bennett,  leader  of  the  Hills  Republicans,  declared  that  the  governor.' s 
.      appointments  were  invalid  and  an  immediate  election  was  in-ord^r.. 
While  preparing  for  the  election,  the  Republicans  found  the  name 
of  their  organization  too  repulsive  to  local  voters  because  of  its 
link  with  Yankton  and  ran  instead  under  the  title,  the  "People *s 
Party."    When  the  organization  caucused  to  make  nominations ,  the  Yanktort 
faction  was*  left  out  entirely  and  all  nominations  went  to  lobal  men.  . 
The  election  that  followed  was  noteworthy  for  its  mudslinging  and 
corruption.     Competition  was  most  intense  for  the  offices  of  sheriff 
and  judge,  which  were  most  important  to  the  property-conscious  mihers.  / 
When  the  dust -pleared,  the  Democrats,  who  were  more  numerous,  and  had,  , 
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bid  highest,  were  the  vifctors^'and  the  county  seat  was  removed  to 
Deadwood.  (Lamar,  1956;  pp.  162-165)  .  ^. 

This  election  helped  set  fche  pattern  for  the  relationship 

between  the  Hills  and  the  territorial  govermnent .  On  the  one  hand, 

O  ■  . 

it  gave  the  miniag  area  some  power  in  territorial  politics.  Later., 
a  » three-way  sectional  struggle  between  the  sout:heastern  area,  what 
later  became  North  Dakota,  and  the  ruining  region  would  develop.  While 
territorial  and  later  state  politics  were  always  -  predominantly  ^ 
oriented  towards. agriculture^  the  Hills  were  able  to  protect  their 
own  interests  fairly  successftf^ply .     Ixi  fact,  shortly  after  the  1877 
election ,  Judge  Bennett-  became  the  territorial  delegate  tb'  Washington 
(Schell,  1961,  sp.'  197).     On  the  other  hand,  the  placement  of  Hills  peopi 
in  county  o:ffices  helped  legitimate  territorial  and  local'  government 
in  the  eyps  of  the  residents  of  the  ar^a.     Even  though  ttie.  Hills 
residents  accepted  this  government ,  the  contribution  it  made  to  the 
growth  of  order' and  stability  in  the  region  seems  to  have  been  minimal. 

.   Thfe  »<*tual  gold  rush  period  in  the  Lead-Deadwood  area  was  ^ 
fairly  short./  Watson  Parker  (1966)   sx^ggests  that  it  ended  with  the 
Deadwood  fire  of  September,  1879,,  when  the  whole  business  district 
burned  to  the  ground.     The  men  who  reconstructed  the  town,  he  says, 
were  "no  long^  casual  miners,  but  solid  men  of  business"   (p.  198) 
whc  built  in -brick  for  permanence.  that  time,  forces  were  working 

to  create  a  more  lasting  society,  .and  they"  would  predominate  more 
and  more  as  the  years  rolled  by.  ' 

^  The  Growth  of  tho .Home stake  Mine       .    ^  ^ 

The  growth  of  the  Homestake  Mine  broke  the  typical  short-tQjrm 
life  cycle  of  the  mining  camp  that  Paul   (1963)  described  and  allowed 
the  development  of  a  rela^tively  permanent  mining  industry  in  the 
D'eadwood-Liead  area.     Black  Hills  gi)ld  extraction  began  just  as  it 
had  elsewhere ,  with  plaeering  -methods  which  were  designed  to  take  gold 
dust  and   (in  especially  rich  deposits)  .nuggets  from  the  gravel  banks 
of  stream  beds  and  from  the  surrounding  gulches.     Because  of  the^  easy 


accessibility  of  the  gold,  placering  operations  required  little ^capital 
or  elaborate  organization;,'  and  only  one  or  two"  men  to  operate  the  mine 

•  (Schell,  1961,  p.  144).'    It  has  been  estimated  that  from.  $3-4  million 
j^;orth  of  gold  was  taken  out  of  "the  Deadwood  area  through  placering 

/techniques.     Nevertheless,  the  work /was  .hard,  and  while  some  menjmade-^-— 
a  great  deal  of  money,  many,  had  to  be  content  with  $10  a  day  or  ' 
less   (Schell,  1961,  p.   146),/    Furthermore,  placering  is  wasteful .  and  cannot 
be  carried  on  indefinitely.     ;  ' 

In  fact,  by  18^,  placering  "had  given  way  %o  lode  mining 
or'direct^ejStraptioh  from  the  earth  as  the  main  source  of  gold  . 

•  recovery  in  Deadwood  and  Gold  Run*  gulches .  .  Many ' of  the  earlier 
prospectors /  "seeing  the  riches  available cin  the  creeks,  reasoned 
that,  they  might  do  better  still  , if  they  sought  out  the  original 
source  in  the -hard  rock  outcroppin9;:5  high  in  the  hills  .  Among 

these  were  Moses  and  Fred  Manuel,,  who  staked  out  .  the  original  Homestake 
claim  ^nd  who  were  typical  of  many  pf  the- moJ?€^perienced  prospectors 
in  the  Hills.     The  Manuels  were  born  French  Canajdian  and  grew 
in  western  Minnesota.     Mdses\  was  not  quite  ^0  years  old  when,  in  . 

-  1867,  he  went  out 'to  Montana \o  join-his  older  brother*     'li'here  they' 

placered,  located  quartz  mines\  and  built  an  arrastra-^a  crude  device 
•for  crushing  and  ref  ining^gold-  oVe .     Together '  they  tried,  prospecting 
in  Utah  before  they  feplit 'up -and  Fred,  went  back  to  Montana. 
Subsequently,  "Moses  searched  for  gold  in  Arizona,  the.Mojave  Desert 

.  of  California,  southern' Nevada,  , Alaska,  and  northern  British  Columbia. 
He  was  ready  to  start  out  for  Africa  when  he  heard  about  the  Black 
Hills  'gold  rush.     He  then  went  back  to  Montana  to 'find  his  brother, 
and  the  two  of  them  set  out  for  the  Hills.     On  .a  hill  above  the 

•  present  city  of  Lead,  the  Manuels  located  three  gpod  claims--the 
Homestake,  Old  Abe  and  Golden  Terra— -which  they' mined'' through  open 
cuts.     To  refine  their  or e,""  they  built  an.arrastra  and-  later  a  ten-stamp 

\    mill.     The  Manuels  never  really  had  the  capital,-  however,  to 
^    develop  a  large  scale  mining  operation,  so' in  June  of  1877  they 
^   "sold  their  Homestake  claim  for  $70,000  to  an  agent  of  a  combination 
headed  by  Geotge  Hearst,  the  father . of  William  Randolph...'  The  other 


two  claims  were  sold  for  a  total  of  $80,000  to  other  buyers.  Although 
the  money  they  made  on  the  sale  of  the  claims  gave  them  a  large 
enough  stake'' to  return  to  Minnesota,  marry  and  settle  down,  the  M^anuels 
eventually  headed  back  tb  Montana,  where  they  prospected  and  worked 
mines  for  many  years.     In  fact,  Mdses  was  killed  in  a  mining 
accident  in  1905   (Paul,  1963,  pp.  183-184). 

Prospeptors  like  the  Manuels  made  their  money  by  locating 
mines  and  then  selling  out  either  to  speculators  or  to  serious  mine 
developers  like  Hearst.     They  did  not  have  the  capital  to  take  the 
risk  of  developing  their  claims  on  a  large  scale.     The  development 
they  did  was ^ primarily  to  prove  to  buyers  the  value  of  their  claims. 
It  is  doubtful,  in  fact,  that  most  prospiectors  got  as  far  into  milling;' 
and  refining:, as  the,  Manuels  did.     Instead,  ,they  had  their  ore  ^efined 
in\^ privately  operated  custdm  mills,  of  .which  there  \^re  at  least  21 
in  Central  City  alone  in  1877-78   (Stewart,   197,2,  'p.  2^)  .  .  * 

Y         As  a^jsi^ult  of  the  sale  of-  their  Ho^hestake  claim,  the  : 
Manuels  did  quite  well  compared  to  mostV  prospectors .N^^^However ,  as 
was  alvjays  the  case^^,..,j^e  big  profit  was  Wde        the  group  that  put 
up  the  money  to  develop  and  expand" the  clai;:n.'    This  droup^  all  lived 
in  San  Francisco.     It  was  headed  by  Georg^  Hears*-r-^no  bad  made  his 
first  fortune  in- Nevada  silver  mines.    ^^^^^j>ther  major  investors 
were  James  Haggins  of  Wells  Fargo  and.  Lloyd  Tevis,  who  was  known  as 
a  qonserv^ive'  investor  in  mining  operations.  ...The  same- combination 
later  purchased  the  Anaconda  in  Montana,.*  the  largest  cdpper  mine  in 
the  United  State's.  v  .  * 

'         The  owners  of  the . Homestake  faced  both  technical  problems 
and  battles  for  control' as  they- developed  their  mine.     The  teciinical 
issues  stemmed  frcJnv  the  nature  of  the  Homestake  vein.     The^em  where 
the  first  discoveries  were  iBade  is  in  the  mountains  at. the  north  end 
of  the  city  of-  Lead..    From  there  it  runs  through  the  city,  heading 
gradually  to, the  south  and  downwards  thousands  of  feet  below  the 
surface.     The  ore  at- the  t^P  of  the  vein  was/ quite  rich.     §ome  that"* 
was  taken  out  of  the  early  mines  was  wopth  $20.00  per  ton  at  the  1876 
gold  price".     Farther  down,  the  pre  continues  to  be  unusually  plentiful 


but  very  low  grade.     Thus,  the  two  major  technical  problems  were  . 
those  of  finding  ways  to  extrafet  ore  from  great  depths,  and  of 
separating  minute  quantities  of  gold  from  large  amounts  of  rock  with 

•a  minimum "of  waste.  ,  • 

Early  mining  was  hard  and  dangerous  work.     The  first  managers 
of  the  Homestake  implemented  the  .square- set  stoping  method  first, 
employed  in  Hearst's  Nevada  mines.     The  stopes  or  excavations  from 
from  which  the  ore  was  removed  ware  cut  from  the  bottom  up  and ^filled 
with  hollow  cubes  of  mortised  and  tenoned  timbers.    Because  some  stopes 
might  be  several  hundred  feet  high,  the  danger  of  cave-ins  became 
very  real.     These  stopes  were  cut  by  drilling  holes  in  the  rock,  filling 
them  with  explosive,  and  de^:Dnating  them.     The  drilling  was  done 
slowly  and  laboriously  by  hand  until  1895,  vhen  the  first  mechanical 
drills  were  introduced.     Another  difficult  condition  facing  the  first 
miners  involved  the  fact  that  the  drilling  was  done  dry  until 
the  1920s,-  so  "the  danger  of  silicosis  was  always  present.  Moreover, 

in  the  early  days  mining  was  done  by  candlelight,  which  was  not  ^  

very  bright  and  which  helped  create. a  grave  risk  of  fire. 

•     ■       jybove  ground  , the -ore  was  crushed  in  stamp  mills  that  were 
like  huge' mortars,  each  with  five  880-pound  pestles.     These  mills  , 
created  a  constant' roar  that.' could  be  heard  all  over  town.  Inside 
the  mortar,  the  gold  was  amalgamated  with  mercury,  and  later  the.  amalgam 
recovered  and    proces.sed.   This  early  method  only'  recovered  about 
-   7b%'of  the  gold  in  the  ore.     In  the  1880s,  the  mine  began  experimenting 
.  with  techniques  to. reduce  the  amount  of  gold  lost.     In  the  late.  1890s, 
it  helped  support  the  commercial  development  of  the  cyanide  process 
that  becamC^he  mainstay  of  gold  ref  Ihing  .all  over"  the  world  in 


the  twentieth  century.^  . 

These  technical  developments  would  have  been  of  no  value  . 
■if  the  Homestake  liad  not  gained  complete  control  of  the  ore  body 
so  it  could  be  worked  continuously  and  efficiently.     The  standard 
size  of  mining  claims  in  the  lB70s  was.  just  over  20  acres,  but' 
because  the  Manuel  brothers  had  earlier  sold  rights  to  parts  of  the 


^The  discussion  of  mining  and  milling  is. taken  from  Cash, 
1.973,  pp.  48r54.-  |  Q  ■ 
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Homes take  claim  to  other  people,  they,  could  only  deliver  a  little 
more  than  4-1/2  acres  to  Hearst.    Moreover,  the  title  to  that  may  have 
been  questionable  because  the  original  claim  overlapped  two  others 
that  had  been  staked  out  'previously— a  common  situation  in  early 
mining  camps.    To  further  complicate  matters,  the  Homestake  property 
was  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  other  claims  that  would  have  to  be 
taken  over  in  order  to  gain  control  of  the  vein.     Hearst  spent  the 
better  part  of  the  years  from  1877  through  1879  in  the  HiJ^s,  con-  . 
solidating  anO,  extending  his  holdings  by  buying  out  the  interests 
of  different  people  in  the  various  claims  he  wanted,  or  through 
lawsuits  that  were  often  -long  and  difficult.     The  process  of 
gaining  control  of  the  vein  was  ofteji  dangerous  and  not  always  carried 

out  within  the  letter  of,  the  law.     In  the  spring  of  1878  Hearst 

/\  - 

wrote:  '  ,  ,        .   '.  


I  will  hurt  a  good  many  people... if  we  succeeded  in  finding 
out  the  fraud  and  maintain  our  rights.>  there,  would  be  more  > 
squealing  than  was  ever  heatd  before.     Knd  it  is  quite      •  • 
'possiblfe  that  I  may  get  killed,  but  if  I  should^  I  can't 
but  lose  a  few  years  (Fielder,  1970,  ^.  58).      "  •  •, 

The  "Great  Water  Fight"  illustrates  the  complicated  and 
questionable  machinations  that  the  Homestake  went  through  to  extend 
its  holdings.     The  mine's  first  main  rival  was  the  Father  DeSmet 
Mining  Company  located  over  the  .ki^l  near  pntral  City.     In  1879 
this  company  passed  up  a  chance  to/ buy  the  Foster^itch,  which  was 
the  major  source  of  the  large  W?)unts' of 'water  dt^  needed  for  refining 
ore.    -Although, the  Homestake  had  no  use  for  the  water,  it  bought  the 
ditch  to  gain  control  of  DeSm^^.     In  retribution,  the  DeSmet  Company 
bought  the  Boulder  Ditch,  whitsh  supplied  water  to  the.  Homestake. 
McMaster,  the  Homestake  superintendent,  took  the  Boulder  Ditch 
purchase  to  court ,  '.  claiming  that  because  DeSmet  had  no  use  for  the 
wa'ter,  it  had  no  tight  to  the  ditch.     To  find  a  use  for  the  water 
and  win  the  case ,' the.  DeSmet  Company  offered  to" supply  water  free  of 
charge  to' the  c'ity  of  D'e'adwaod.     However,  another  company 'already  had 
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^tho  franclu.se  to  supply  Deadwood  with  water,  and  it  brought  suit 
to  enjoin  the  Boulder  Ditch  from  giving  its  water  to  the  city.  In 
the  midst  of  this  dispute,  and  to  inbure  that  the  people  of  Deadwood 
would  learn  the  '*truth,"  McMaster  bought  the  Deadwood  Pioneer,  a 
local  paper.  »  ^  ' 

When  the  Deadwood  city  authorities  refused  to  make  a  decision 
on^the  DeSmet  offer,  all  parties  involved  agreed  that  the  question 
of  free  water  should  be  voted  on.     According  to  Cash  (1973), 

water  was  the  issue,  but  alcohol  the  means.     Both  sides 
furnished  copious  amounts  of  whiskey,  wine  and  beer  in  an 
attempt  to  woo  the  voters.     Some  tee-totalers ,  immune  to 
the  charms  of  John  Barleycorn,  had  to  be  bribed.  '  Some  • 
men  with  no  ethical  standards  at  all  sold'  votes  to  |3Qth . 
•sides.     The  HOmestake  with  its  usual  efficiency. knew  when 
It  was  ahead  i^n  the  balloting '  and  succeeded  in  closing 
the  poll-s  early  (pp.  23-24). 

•  .  ■■■^^  '-x  ■        _ .  _ 

)eSmet  lost  the  election,  but  it  found  another 'use  for  the  v 

water.     Tlife ^  legal  complications  increased,  and  thie  dispute  was 

final^ly  t^r ought/ to'  the  federal  district  court  where  it  was' reviewed 

by  Judge  Gi'deOn  Moody.     He  held  that  E'oster  Ditch  had'' to  be  givfen  to 

^the  DeSme't,  >-arid,  in  return  for  $30,000>  the  Boulder  Ditch  must  go 

to- the  Homestalce.     The  ruling  was  considered  to  favor  the  Homestake 

and  Mopdy  later  became  that  mine's  ch|.ef  counsel,  but  the.  decision 

wa^  repeatedly  upheld  and,  has  been  corisidere<i  good  law.     Sinc^  the- 

Homestake  could  not  gain  control  of  the  DeSmet  mine  by^  monopolizing 

its-water  ajntd  since  the  owners  would  not  sell,  "the  Hearst  group  took 

to  buying  shares  of  the  latter  miners  stock  whenever  the^  were 

offered  oh  the  open  market.     They  thereby  succeeded  in  gaining 

control  of.'DeSmet  by  1881:'.  '         -  • 

After  this  period',  the  Homestake  continued  to  extend  its 

holdings.     During  the  X890s,  ii:s  greatest  period  of  expansion,  it 

spent  about  $2.3  million  to  buy  additional' mining  claims.  Furthermore, 

because  there  were  so  few  companies  ;from  wh^ch  it  could  buy  the 
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s.ervices  and  materials  needed  to  support  its  operation  and  to  avoid 
other  legal  entanglements,  the  mine  expanded  into  areas  not  directly 
relate'd  to  gold  production.  , 

For  instance,  from  the  beginning,  mining  required  a  great  • 
deal  of  timber  for  underground  supports  in  the  stopes  and  drifts 
as  well  as  for  fuel  wood.     In  fact,  the  mining  industry  gave  rise  to 
logging  in  the  Black  Hills,     Because  its  size  required  more  wood 
than  most,  in  1881  the  Homestake  started  the  Black  Hills  end  Fort 
Pierre  Railroad  as  a  separate  company  to  transport , lumber.     In  spite 
of  its  ostentatious  name,  this  narrow  gauge  railroad—the  first  in 
the  Hills—never  reached  farther  than  Piedmont,  37  miles  southeast  of 
Lead  (Fielder,,  1964) .     By  1898, vthe  mine  was  using  about  5  million 
board  feet  of  timber  annually;  when  it  found  that  the -timbers  hewn 
by  independent  contractors  were  not  entirely ' satisfactory ,  ,it  made  its 
first  foray  into  tjie  sawmilliijg  business  at  Este,.(Pollfey ,  1960).     ^  ^ 
The  company's- early  interest  in  providing  .|.tself  with  water  has 
already  been  mentioned,  and  dn  1S88  it  b^gan  generating  electricity 
for  its  own  use. 

:  The  Homestake  also  moved. into  the  banking  business.  The 

first  bank  in  Lead  was  actually'  a^ranch  of  the  First  National 
Bank  of  Deadwood.     It  went  through  severafreorganizk^dns  between 
then  and  1^91,  when  it  .became  the  First  National  Ban^  of  I^ead  With 
assets  of  half  a  million  dollars,-  That  ye^r,  T.  J.^ Grier,  the  current 
mine  superintendent,,  was  -its. president ;  R.  H.  Driscoll ,  Grier^' s 
confidential  agent,  was  cashier,  and  th^  chief  Homestake  surgebn 
,^.was  on  tliB  Board  of  Directors.  -  The  relationship  between  the  mine^  and 
the  bank  was  infom^al  but  intimate.     Driscoll,  who  later  bec^'e  .  . 
bank  president,  did  the  actual  -purchasing  of  competing  mining 
companies  for  the  Homestake.     The  bank  also  served  as  company 
paymaster  and  a  source  of  housing  loans  for  company  employees. 
However  ,^there  were  competing  banks  in  the  area  at  all  tiSes, 
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so  company  employees  were  not  forced  to  do  business  with  just  that 
one  (Cash,  1973,  p.  64) . 

Because  of  the  lack  of  stores  in  early  Lead,  the  Homestake 
even  got  into  the  retail  business.     Since  the  Hearst  Mercantile,  the 
company's  store,  was  originally  intended  :to  serve  the  mine,  it  carried 
mining  equipment  and  blasiiing  powder;  bu-^  it  also  sold  shoes,  clothes, 
furnishings,  groceries  and,  later,  automobiles  to  the  entire 
town.     It  waf=  so  J.arge  that  it  even  served  as  a  wholesale  distributor. 
While  this  store  was  the  largest  in  Lead,  it  did  not  follow  many  of 
the  oppressive  practices  of  company  stores  in  the  southern  mill 
towns.     Although  Homestake  employees' could  get  credit  there,,  and  some 
men  were  in  debt  to  it  all  their  lives,  no  interest  was  charge.d. 
Furthermore,  employees  were  not  paid  in  scrip  or  required  to  buy 
there  as  has  been  true  in  southern  mill  towns.    A  sales  monopoly 
would  have  been  difficult  to  maintain  with  Deadwood ,  an  aptive 
retail  center,  only  three  miles^  away  (Cash,  l^^S/  p.  6'3)  . 

*  After  1892',  the  Homestake  essentially  owned  the  town  of 

Lead.     Sh'brtly  after  the  Black  Hills  were  removed  from  Indian 
Territory,  a  group  of  .citizens  applied  for  a  patent  for  the  townsite 
of  Lead,  while  th^e  mining  companies  asked  for  patents  for  .their  claimSu 
After 'i:he  patents  had  been  .received ,  miners  discovered  that  the 
Homestake  vein  ran  right  under  the  town.     Because  federal  law  forbade 
the  placing  of  tbwnsites  onr.Taineral-bearing  land,  property  owners 
were  .afraid  Homestake  would  make  them  vacate  the  area.     Since  the 
company  was  afraid  that  its  ability  to  follow  the  lode  beneatl^  , 
the  surface  where  title  was  held  by  other^  would  be  jeopardized,  . 
a,  conflict  was  inevitabld^.     An  agreement  was  reached  in  1892  that  / 
gave  the*  Hqmestake  both  surface  title  am^d  mineral  rights.,  altHough 
the    iTiine  gave  siyrface  occupants  use  of  the  land.-    Thi^.-mine  agre'ed  to 
pay  for  damage  caused  by  mining  to  surface  property streets ,  Spind 
'  alleys,  but  had  the  right  to  require 'that  people  move  out  ^i^ter 
90  days*  notice  if  inining  operation^  necessitated  clearing  the 
surfa'ce  .     This  agreement  applied  to  j  large  areai^-  of  the  city  of 
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Lead,  although  much  of  business  district  was  exempted.     In  mosf 
other  areas,  owners  had  surface  title  but  the  Homestake  retained 
m-ineral  rights.     Where  the  agreement  operated,  it  provided  advantages 
and  disadvantages  for  Lead  residents.    Because  they  had  no  title  to 
the  land,  residents  and  businessmen  did  not  have  to  pay  property 
taxes.     For  the  same  reason,  however,  it  became  extremely  difficult 
to  get  loans  for  propetty  development;  therefore,  special  arrange- 
.ments  had  to  be  made  by  the  mine  and  local  banks.     The  company's 
right  to,  evict  people  from  its  land  could  have  become  the  basis  for  - 
tremendous  political  and  social' power ,  but  this  right  was  rarely 
used.     On  most  of  the  few  occasions  where  it  was  invoked,  the  reason  • 
was  clearly  for  company  expansion.     The  one  recorded  exception  occurred 
when  a  license  to  property  was  revoked  in  order  to  remove  a  house  of 
prostitution  (Cash,  1973,  pp.  59-60,  75).     Still,  one  wonders  if  the 
potential  for  rem^oval  did  not  create  at  l^east  an  implicit  threat. 

In  spite  of  constant  expansion,  the  mine  consistently  ^ 
paid  .dividends.  By  April  of  .1880,  it  had  produced  over  ^  one.  milli^^ 
HoXlars  in  bullibn,  and  its  shareholders  received  a  total  of,  ;  r  ^ 

$450 ,000 .     Throughout  the  1880s ,  it . produced  over  a  million  dollars 
a  year  in  bullion,  and  annual  dividends  varied  between  $150,000_     .  ^ 
and  $675,000.    After  a  dip  in  production  in  the ^ early  1890s,  bullion^ 
prodUcUon  reached  $4  mil^on.by  1899-1900.     ^at  year  over  a  mill&n 
dollars  were  distriisuted  a^  dividends.  V 

3y  the  turn  of  tt>e  century,  the  Homestake  was  the  mOst 
important  . mine  in,  the  region,  but  it  was  not  without  competition.   .  ' 
One  list  compiled  in  1904  .inkudes  83  mining  companies  of  various  _ 
sizes   (Baldwih,  1904).,    These  included  the  Golden  Reward  (which 
produced  almost  $700,000  woi^  of  ore  in  1897)  and  the ' Horseshoe-Mogul , 
iioth.near  Terry  Peak,  'the  .HidSen  Fortune  near  te?.d,  the  Wasp  #2, 
up  Yellow  Creek,  and  many  others.  .  * 
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Development  of  Lead  'and  Deadwood 

The  decline  of  prospecting  and  the  centralisation  of 
"underground  mining  was  mirrored  in  the  grov/th  of  Lead.     In  the  prospecting 
period,  Lead  had  been  nothing  more  than  a  minor  mining  camp,  the 
growth  of  which  was  limited  by  its  inaccessible  position  high  in  the 
hills  near  the  top  of  a  steep,  narrow,  creek  bed.     In  the  late  1870s, 
the.  town  had  only  about  1,500  people,  and  it  only  added  a  thousahd 
more  in  the  next  decade.     Its  major  period  of  giTowth  came  at  the  same 
time  as  the  Homestake's  major  expansion  in  the  1890s.     The  1900  census 
showed  that  its  population-         jximped.to  6,210  and  was  still  growing. 
When  its  population  leveled  off  at  just  over  8,000  in  1905,  it 
was  the. second  largest  city  in  the  state  (Third  Census  of  the  State 
of  South  Dakota;   1915)  /  '  ,  - 

•Although  Lead  became  the  laxgest  city  in  the  area,  Deddwood 
remained  the  governmental  and  trade  center  foi;  the  Black  Hills.  In 
1877,  after  cpnsiderable  political  in-fightingr  it  became  the  ^unty 
seat  and  the  seat  of  the  Federal  District  Court.     At  the  turn  of  the       .  * 
century,*  Deadwood 's  many  businesses,  included  a;  foundry',  a  creamery, 
planing  and  finishing  mills,  hotels,  three  banks,  and  several  wholesale 
houses;  it  had  several  doctors  and  St.  Joseph ',s  Hospital.     The  town's  ^  ' 
position  in  the  local  transportation  network  helped  ensure  its  com- 
jmercial  dominance.     The  first  stage  coaches  into  the  Hills  made  ' 
Deadwood  their  destination,  and  there  were  numerous  improvements  in 
the  transportation  system  . over 'the  years,  including  a  pony  express 
line  and  the  extension  of  telegraph • lines  into  the  area.     But  most 
important  was  undoubtedly  the  arrival  of  the  railroad  in  Deadwood. 
'3?he  Elkhom  had  arrived  in  Rapid  City  m  1886  and  in  Whitewood  m 
1887.     For.  the  next  three*  years,  progress  in  the  direction  of  ' 
Deadwood  was  slow,  but  the  city  was  connected  to  the  line  by  a  daily 
stag6' coach  and  a  freirght  wagon  that  ran  every  other  day.  ^  The 
mountains  between  Whitewood  and  Deadwood  seem  to  have  been  a  major 
o  •  •■'  '  x-' 
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obstacle.    At  the  same  time,  the  Burlington  Was  extending  its  line 
right  through  the  middle  of  the  Hills,  coming  up  from  Custer.    By  the  time 
the  railroads  arrived  in  Deadwood,  a  system  of  narrow  gauge  lines  .had 
linked  .the  city  with  Lead  and  the  outlying  mining  towns  so  that  with 
one  blow  the  whole  area  had  gained  a  regular reliable- connection  with 
the  outside  world  (Fielder,  1964).     In  spite  of  all  this  activity, 
its  population  declined  from  the.  high  point  of 'Ground  10,000  in  1876. 
When  the  town  was  incorporated  in  1881,  the  separate  mining  camps 
of  Deadwood,  south  Deadwood,  Cleveland, . Ingleside,  Elizabethtown, 
Chinatown,  Fountain  City,  and  Montana  City  were  brought  under  one 
single  government.     Its  development  was  retarded  by  major  fires  in 
1879  and  1894  and  a  flood  in  1883.    The  state  census  of  1905  shows 
that  in  that  year  it  had  4,364  inhabitants,  but  it  was  still  larger 
tha^  Rapid  City,  which  only  had  1,797   (Third  Census  of  the  State  of 
South  Dakota;  1915) .  "  .  j 

The  trails ition  from  small-scale  placering  to  large-scale 
lode  mining  was  accompanied  by  changes  in  ^he  occupational  and  ethnic 
make-up  of  the  region  and  by  a  shift  in  the  pattern  of  town  sizes.. 
At  first  the  largest  source  of  employment  in  the  area  must  have  been 
in  small  placer  works  where  individuals^rked  alone  or  in  small 
partnerships .     The''  growth'  of  the  jl^r  mines  provided  an  outlet  for 
many  of  the 'less  successful  pro^Sctors,  who  began  seeking,  salaried 
employment,  in  the  open' cuts^  underground.^    Furthermore ,  . people 
^egan  moving  into  the  area  specifically  to  work  in  the  omines,  and 
a  .whole.  ndw  range  of.  occupations  was  represented  that  included 
engineers,  bookkeepers,  e<^uipment  operators ,.  and  professional  linde-r-  .  . 
ground  miners.  -  Since  these  people  came  seeking  regular  employment  v  -  .. 
rather -than  a  quick  killing,  they  brought  their  families  along. 
.    Because  of  this  new  migration,  the  age  and  sex  distribution  of  the 
.fpopulat ion  began  to  appear  more  normal  as  the 'prospectors  were 

ioined'bv  the  womeft  and  children  of  the  miners'  families.    As  Paul  ^ 
*   suggests  (1963,  pEr-aU64-165)  ,  when  women  began  to  arrive,  they  had  / 
a  major  stabilizing*  effect  through  their  atrtempts  to -'establish  the  ^  . 
social  and  cultural  values  they  had  previously  known..    Their  primary 
impact  se^^ms  to  have  been,  through  their  influence  in  the  home,  but 


they  also  tended  to  found  and  support  churches,  schools,  and  similar 
institutions  that  contributed  to  the  order  and  culture  of  the  camps. 
In  tills  effort  they  were  often  seconded  by  merchants  who  were  willing 
to  donalse  time  and  money  to  these  causes. 

As  the  number  of  families  with  children  increased  in  the  area, 
the  need  for  schools  developed.     The  first  schools  were  supported  by 
tuition  paid  by  the  students'  families.     Deadwood's  private  school 
was  opened  in  1876,  and. Lead's  started  the  following  year.     The  piablic 
school  started  in  Central  City  in  1877**  wa^  one  of  the  first  in' the 
territory.     Lead's  piib lie  school  began  in  1878  with  32  children  and 
two  teachers.     By  1903,  the  Lead  system  had  2',  100  students,  41  teachers 
^and  fou'r  buildings,  including  a  high  scliool  on  the  site  df  the 
pr.esent  Central  Campus  and  three  outlying  grdlde  schools.     In  that 
same  year,  Deadwood  had  1,200  stu4ents,  24  teachers  and  six  bulldogs. 
Those  -years  also  saw  the  development  of  a  growing  number  of  ojatlying 
school  districts.     For  instance,  the  Terry  system  had  217  students  and 
three  teachers.     Four  years  later,  it  had'  added  almost  100'  more  students. 
There  were  numerous  attempts  to  start  parochial  schooJs,  especially  *; 
Catholit:  ones,  but  nohe  were^' success:^\il  during  this  period  (Darling,  1960) 

The  opportunity-  for  regular,  work  that  the  mines  provided 
also  encouraged  the  immigration  of  a  large  foreign  ^^group.     The  1880 
census  gives  some  approximation  of  a  base  line.     It  shows  that  .there  • 
were  then. 3, 570  ''miners"  In  the  territory,  of 'Whom  2,134  were  native- 
born  American.  ■  Almost  a  thousand  of  the  foreigners  were' English 
speaking,  coming  from  Gieat  Britain,  Ireland,  and  British  America 
(Paul,  1963,;  p.  182)..     The  largest  and  most  prominent  . of  these  groups 
was  the  Cornish,  dr  "Cousin  Jacks*'  as  they  were  called  locally.  The 
Cornish  were  professional  miners,  having  worked  in  the  tin  mines  of 
Cornwall/  which  have  been  ^exploited  sincp  the  time  of  thd  Phoenicians.,^ 
As  .,the  mines  played  out,  they  migrated  to  other  mining  areas  in  the 
world,  bringing  their  native  skills  with  them.,    The  appearance  of  a 
large  number  of  them  in  any  Western  mining  camp  indicated  that  the 
exploratory  phase  was  over  and  that  a  new  period  6£  steady 
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production  was  underway.     While  many  of  the  Cornishmen  came  to  the 
area  directly  from  England,  ,p1;bsrs  arrived  , from  other  American  mining- 
areas,  particularly  the  copper  mining  regions  of  Michigan '-s  upper..  ^  .  • 
peninsula  (Cash,  1973,  pp.  30-31).  '  '  *  • 

•The  middle  1880s  saw  a  "'new  immigration"  of  non-English  '  ■ 
speaking  ethnic  groups.    One  of  the  largest  of  these  was ^ the.  Italians,      •  • 
who  came  primarily  f^rom  the  northern  Piedmont  region.    Not  surprisingly  ^ 
in  the  Dakota  Territory ,  .-the  Scandanavians  were/ well  represented, 
-including  an  especially  large  group  of  Finns.     One  of  the  most  color-   _v  /  ' 
ful  groups  was  the  Slavonians  from  southeastern- Euroj.e.     Tl^e  foui;  -  ^ 

groups  mentioned  so- far  stood  out  most  Prominently ,  especi'ally  in 
Lead,  where  each  group '  tended  to  sta^  together ,"  with-  pri^lte  ethnic.^  . 

■  er^qlaves  and  associations.     For  instance,  Gwinn  Avenue,  which  runs 

parallel.  to  Lead's  Main  Street  two  blocks  to  1;he-south, '  bec^e  .known  - 

■.  as  "Slavonian  AM^y."  '-Other  groups  which  lacked  the  solidarity^       .  ^ 
.of 'those  alreal.y'libted  ihcluded  Germans)  Russians,  Spaniards,  Swiss, 

..Turks,  Du€eh,.ai\d  ftra^ican  Negroes.'    The' Chinese  showed  a' great,  deal " 
of  s61idarity  and  thei^  distinctive  customs  made  them  very  prominent,  ' 
but  their  nufflODers-  seem-,  to  have  been  exaggerated  by  the  stories  that 
grew  up  after,  they  left  the  area.  "  Neither- the  Negroes  nor  the  ^inese  ■ 
worked  in  the^Ones,  bu.t.  the  reasons  for  thi^^act  are  not  clear. 
The  proportion- of .  the  population  that  spoke  f oreign-J^hguages  - ^ 

■  was  so  large-that,  by  the  1890s , -two- thirds  of  the  Homestake  ei^^loyees 

did  not  speak  English.     These  ethnic  groups  seem  to  have  made  up  a  •  ^- 

larger  propofction-of  Lead's  population  than  Deadwood's.     The  exception 
is  the  Chinese,  who  were  located  primarily  in  Dsadwbod  and  who  had 
preceded  the  European  migration- to  the  mines   (Cash,  1973,  pp.  31-33).  v 

In  Lea§;  several  ethnic  groups  had  their  own  private  ■^associations, 
./including  afleastlihe  Cornish  and  the  Slavonians.'  The,.main  programs 
of  these  organizations  were  their  insurance  operations  and  their  ^ 
bands  that  played  at  funerals "  and  parades.-    ^ere  were  also  two 
Chinese  tongs  in  Deadwood.    •  '  ,  .    ,  ,  .  . '■■ 

■    .      I    ,  ■ 
.120  _  _  ■ 
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By  the  turn  of  the  century,  the  major  towns  of  the  area 
had  developed  thriving  networks  of  voluntary  associations.^  Before 
the  gold  rush  was  over,  a-  large  number  of  churches  had'been  formed. 

''Even  in  the  summer  of  1876  there  were  missionaries  in 'the 'area 
but  as  they  had  no  buildings  they  had  to  make  do  ag  best  they  could. 
One  enterprising  man  of  God  preaqhed  his  Sunday  'services  in  a  dance  " 
hall,  /shortly  thereafter,  however,  a  number  of  churches  were 

/Started;     The  two  Existing  Catholic  churches  in  Lisad  and  Deadwood 
were  founded  in  1877,  as.wais  the^St.  John's  Episcopal  Church  in 
-Qeadwi^od.*    Congregational  churches  weL  i  later  .if ounded ' in  Lead  and. 
Deadyodd.     By  1900,  the.  Lutherans /  Methodists  and  Baptists  were  also 
Irepresented-.   -Very  little  is  krpwn  about  the'  'f unctionilig  of  these 
religious  organizations.     In 'Lead,  the  Lutherans  were  split, along  ' 
ethnic  lines,  with; separate  churches  'for  the  Norwegians ,  Finns  and 

"Swedes,  although  the  Swedes  nevpr  had  a  building  of  their  own. 

In  pCon'tjrast,  the  Catholics  chose  to  h^ve  ofie  large,  heterogeneous* 

congregation  of  Italians , Irish;  and ^various  eastern  Europeans.  'The. 

Catholic  Church  was*.sup*pleinented\by  the  Knights  of  Columbus  ,   v  ** 

•  ^.      Among  the  more  functional  kindk  of  \/oluntary  ^  associations 

wQre.  the  /C^olUnteer  fire  companies.'     Besides  fi^h'tin'g  fires  they         .  ' 

provided  a^  major  source  of  amusem^ftt  with  their  hose  cart  races. 
-     i»*  '  ^  *  ■  ^.  ■   "  ■ 

Lead  also  fiad  a  nujnber  of  athletic'  clubs  With  "baseball  and  football 

te'ams  and.  contingent^  of  boxers.    ;    ^  *  -         '  - 

*.       ■  "      *       ■  -  ■  '     •       "         ,    '     '     ■  , 

•  Lead  ^nd  Deadwood  both  had  women's  clubs,  among  the  most 

pre$t£giou5  of  which-were  the  Thursday  Club,  the  Round  Table  Club 

and  the  .Twentieth  Century  Club  in  De^adwood,  and  the  Women's  Club  in 

Lead.     ThiW*  last  organization  spoYisored  a-  number  of  cultural;  activities. 

^  Just  af^x  1900,  "businessmen's  clubs  were  formed  in  both 

Lqad  and  Deadwood.     These,  were  probably  forerunners  of  the  present 
V  •         ■  '•    . ,      ■■  •         ■  ■  ■        '  .  ^   '  . 

Chanjbers  of  Commence .  .  Among  the  first  activities  of  the  Deadwood 

glub  were  lobbying  for  a  federal  building  in  the  town  and  actively 

supporting  the  building  of  the  Franklin  Hotel.  *        -  * 


Information  on  v6luntary  associations  Is  taken  from  J.' Cash,' 
A"  History  of  Lead,  South  Dakota  1876-1900,  an  unpublished  masters  thesis 
at  the  University  of  South. Dakota;  Baldwin  (1904);  and  a  series  of 
interviews  with  ministers  carried  out  .by  Susan^  Firestone.      ^        * ..     '  ^ 
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It  is  undoubtedly  an  over  statement^  to  say,  as  one  Lead'  ^' 
resident  did,  that  that  town  had  more^ secret  societies  t^han  ^^^^ 
ci^y  in  the  state.     Yet  all  towns-  in  the  area^had  a  large  number 
of  these  organizations..  --JThere  wcrf  chapters  of  the.  Masons  and  Knights 
of  -pythias— a  workW.marvV' aasociation--l-n:  Lea4,  Deadw0od,  ^and 

Terry.     The  Odd -Fellows ,  Elks,  Eagles,  Improved  Ofder  of  Redmen^J  

and"  Foresters  were  als^  represented  in  the  area.  ,^ 

1^  ■'      Political  Influence  of  the  Homestake  '  ' 

^  By  1889  when  statehood  was  achieved,  the  Republicans  had 

'  replaced  the  Democrats  as  the  most  important  party  In  the  Deadwood- 
•Lead  area,  but-local  ^politics  were  highly  ;polaris.ed .  '  The.growth  of 
local  Republican  power  seems  "t^/ave  been  V^Tiy  at  least  a  partial 
rapprochement((with  the  ^knkton  forces,  buKthe  key  to  party  strength 
,w.a.s  the  Homestake.  '.  From  the  beginning  the  company  had  beeii  involved 
in  territorial  politics-;  '  After  the^  DeSmet  .water  fight,,  it  hired     ,>  ^  , 
Judge  Gideon  Moody,  a  long  time  territorial. politician  an^  leader    ^  '  ' 
of  Yankton  conservatives,"  as,  its  chief  counsel"  and  he  proceeded    ^  ^  ^ 
'to  develop  a  significant  Republican  machine- in  the  Hills..'  That  -the  ■   .  . 
Homestake  should  become  a; bastion  for  Republicanism  is  somewhat 
.  surprising  since  George  Hearst  was  a  very  abtive  Democrat  in  California,, 
.but  he  and  Moody  apparently  did  not  clash  on  this  point.  Before 

the  turn  of  the  century,  the.'  company  was  quite  blatant  in  its  use  ^ 
.  of  political  power.  ,  The  shift  bosses,  who  had  tremendous .power 
'underground';  were  used  to  instruct  miners  on  how  to  vote.  Marked 
samp'le^allots  w'ere  apparently  given-  to  men/  '  At  least  in  the  election 
of  1896,  ethnic-oriented 'Republican  clubs  were^  organized  by  th^^^mi.ne 
to  create  support  for  McKinlay.  .       .  ^  .     .  ..       •  „, 

While  the  Homestake  was", a  powerful  vote  getter,  it  also 
■  aroused  animosities,  and  by  the^l890s^ a  .self-conscious ,  anti^Homestake 
faction  was  looking  for  ^ays  to  fight  the  mine' s 'machine  (SchellV  i9fol., 
p.   228).     The"  basis  of  this  opposition  must  have  been  the  miners  them-  ^ 
selves,  though  primarily  those 'putside  of  Lead.    Miners -in  the  American 
West  we:;e  ofteri  attracted  to- radical  political -anA  labor/or.ganizati.ons . 
'    The  Lead  City^Mine^rs  ;union  was^Sormed^:  1877  and  helped  found  the  - 
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Western  Federation  of  Miners  in  1893/  although  it  was  always  one  of 
the  most  conservative  locals  in  that  organization.  ^ Still,  it  seems 
J:o  have  provided  support  for  anti-Republican  c^fididates  in  the  area. 
6ther  WFM  locals,  such  as  the  one  in  Terry >  were  more  radical  and 
.  probably  provided  even^more  support  in  proportion  to  their  size. ^ 
The  1890s  was  the  period  of  the  populist  movement  in  the 
American  West.     While  this  movement  was  primarily 'agrarian,  its 
political  arm  in  South  Dakota — ^^the  Independent  Party— made  a  concerted 
attelnpt  to  attract  labor  votes.     In  Lawrence  ^ounty,  this  attempt 
seems  to  have  succeeded,  and  a  look  at  voting  statistics  for  this  '[ 
period  indic.ates  that  miners  were  ^ttracted  to  the  party  that 
X^rovided  a  political  option  which  was,  in  practice,  further  to  the 
left  than  the, Democrats .     In  the  1892  presidential  election,  Harrision— - 
the  Republican — beat  Cleveland  by  2,100  votes  to  500.  in  Lawrence        .  . 
County.  Serious  opposition  really  came  from  Weaver,  the  In.dependen-t 
candidate,  who'  garrlered  1,400  votes.     This  rank  ordering  of  parties    .  . 
charsi'cterized  every,  election  in  the  county  from  1890  through  1894,; 
though  in  some  of  them  the  Republicans  just  barely  won  and  could  have 
been  beaten  "if  the  Democrats  and  Populists  had  allied.     This  happened 
^in  1896  when  the  Democrats  and  the  national  Populist  party  both 
supported  Bryan  against  McKinley,  and  a  Fusion  slate  was' created. 
Thiy^  Fusion  slate  swept  the  county,  and  for  the  first  and  only  .  , 

time  it  had  a  Populist  congressman.     Everl  at  the  high  point  of 

6  » 

anti-Republican  sentiment ,  however i  Lead  went  for  McKinley.  'This 
suggests  that  either  Lead  residents  were  noticeably  more  conservative 
than  the  rest  of  ^  the  county  or.  else  that  the  mine' s  control  of  votes 
.in  'that  town  was  more  effective  than  elsewhere. 

^  The  Republicans  managed  to  beat  the  Fusion  ticket  ipc?*iiclwr(5nce 

Coun|;y  for  the  next  four  years.     By  1902,  the  populist  movement  was 
over,  43Ut  radical  politics  were  not  yet  dead  in  Lawrence  County;. 
a  new  Socialist  PSirty  entered  the  Congressional  Election  that  yea^-. 

— :  —  —       ^4  V     ■    •  V  ■ 

5  '  '  - 

Interview  with  Wi-ljiam  Burke/- whose  grandfather  was  a  union 

•  organizer . 

"  6  '  '      '         '  •  '        •  ' 

Voting  statistj^s  come  from  South  Dakota  Legislative 

Manual ,  1909,  pp.   215-374.    *  1  23 
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Republicans  polled  2,900  votes,  Democrats  got  about  1,100  and  the 
Socialists  came  up  with  around  7.00.     The  Republicans  were  only  able 
to  maintain  a  thin  margin  of  control  in  the  , county,  but  they  did  so 
consistently.    'Because  of  the  important  role  the  Homestake  played 
in  these  victories,  it  became  a  major  power  in  the  state,.  And  it^^ 
brought  its  influence  to  bear  in  a  number  of  areas.     When  the  first 
state  legisTature-Jcnet  in  1889,  Judge  Moody  was  able  t©  gain  a'  Senate 
seat  for  himself  in  spite  of  strong  opposition  from  the  Farmers' 
Alliance,  a  predecessor  to  the  Independent  Party.     He  served  in  the 
Senate  with  George  Hearst,  who  was  a  Democrat  from  California; 
however,  Moody's  career  lasted  for  only  two  years,  because  when 
lots  were  dr^wn  he  received  the  short  term  (Schell,  1961,  pp-  227-228) 

Homestake^ influence  was  even  something  to  reckon  with  on 
the  national  level.     In  1904,  the  mine  almost  singlehandedly  blocked 
a  bill  by  conservationists  to  transfer. the  administration  of  the  • 
national  forests  from  the  Department  of  the  Interior  to  Agriculture. 
The  company  was  afraid  it  would  lose  its  preferred  position  for 
purchasing  timber  from  the  Black  Hills  forest  reserve.     The  act 
passed  in  1905  because  a  provision  wa&;  added  that  forbade  the  sale 
of .green-  timber  from  the  reserve  out  of  state,  which  insured  that 
■  Homestake  would  remain  the  primary  purchaser  of  Black  Hills  lumber 
(Hays,   1959,  p.  43)  .  ' 


Culture  and  Social  Services  ^ 

■  '      -  Generall^^,'  the  mine' seemed  to  be  much  more  concerned  abou.t 

ttie  well-being  of  its  workers  and  the  town  of  Lead  than  were  similar 
companies  in.other  parts  of  the  West.     This . orientation  is  not  so 
cil-ear  in  the  salary  scale  at  the  mine,  which  was  iftidway  between  the 
highest  and  lowest  among  the  Western  mines.     By  the  turn  of  the  century 
the  Homestake  work  force  included  .,2 , 200  men.'    In  that  period,  unskilled 
laborers  received  '$2 . 50. a  day„ f or.  surface  work  and  $3.50  for  work 
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below  ground.     Minersv  who  operated  aSTr  d^S?s^eceived  $&.00  a  day' 
Mill  workers  got  between  $3*00  and  $4.00  a  day ,-b\it  mill  work  v/as 
less  risky  'than  mining.     These  salaries  were  not  highr^t...^they  were 
apparently  enough  to- allow  for  some  'savings   (Cash,  1973,  pp .\37^^^3B^^.^ 

The  supportiveness  of  the  m:^e  is  better  demonstrated  by  . 
the  program  of  medical  services  it  offered,  which  was  generally 
superior  -.to  those^provided  by  other  Western  minqs.     Jn  1878;  the 
Homestake  first/ contracted  with  two  doctors  in  a  manner  similar        ^  ■ 
to  other  mines- in  the  area.     However,  the  services  it  provided  became 
more  extensive  when  it  built  its  f irst • company  hospital  in  1879. 
A  new  building  was  constructed  in  1886  and 'Expanded  in  1895.  Until 
1906,  the  company  contracted  with  a  chief  surg*eon  who  hired  his 
own  staff.     In  that  year,  in  order  to  increase  control  over  the  medica^ 
operation^and  thereby  jeduce  the  friction  with  employees,  the  compar^ 
initiated  a  reoirganizati/^b  which  consisted  primarily  of  hirin^^Hihe-*^ 
whole  medical  staff  directly 'and  forbidding  private  practice.  Still-, 
.bad  feeling  was  not  eliminated  until  the  medical  program,  which  tlven 
required  monthly  payments  from  employees,  became  absolut^y  free. 

As  the  largest  taxpayer  in  Lead  by  far,  the  Homestake 
played  a  major  role  in  the  educa-t;ional 'system.     Samuel  McMaster        ,  . 
recruited  R.  H.  Driscoll  to  direct  the  school  system  in  the  early 
1880s,  apparently  without  opposition  from  the  school  board.  Driscoll 
eventually  moved  on  to  other  pdsitions  that  were  critical  to  the 
mine,  including  tfhe  presidency  of  the  First  National  Bank;  but  while 
he  was  superintendent  and  afterwards,  the  company  supported  both 
>)^im  and  the  system  and  promoted  quality  education^     Company  officials 
were  always  on  the  school  board ,Vsupported  progressive  measures  in 
education,  and  were  not  tight  with  tax^money.     The  school  system 
that  resulted  was  a  superior  one  for  the  state.     The  buildings  were 
of  high  quality,  and  bV  1897  both  Latin  and  English  courses  were 
offered. 
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Although  the  Deadwood  school  syi^tem  lacked  the  support 
of  the  Hdtttestake,  it  seems  to  have  , been  of  comparable- qua^lity  to  the 
one  in  i^ad.     Both  systems  were  accredited  in  1906  by  the  North 
Central^ssociation  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools,  atV^time' 
when  only  two  other  system^^  in  the  state  wdre  so  designated.  ■ 
Teacher  salaries  seem. to  have  been  about  the  same  in  both  systems, 
hut  they  were  almost  twice  as  high  as. those  paid  in  the  larger 
cities  in  the-  eastern  part  of  the  state.     In  1897  the  average  Lead 
teacher's  salary  was  $67.50  a  month.     In  1905,  Deadwood  was  paying  most 
of  its -teachers  between  $70  and  $75  a  month  (Cash,.  1973,  pp.  77-78; 
Lead  Daily  Call,  June  28,  1971). 

The' Homes take  also  became  the  indirect  source  of  a  number 
of  other  kinds  of  social  benefits.    When  George  Hearst  died  in  1891, 
his  widow  Phoebe  became  the  major  philanthropist  in  Lbad.     Her  major 
concern  seems  to  have  been  with.inmigrants ,  many  of  whom  could  not  speak 
English,  and  their  problems  in  adjusting  to  theii  new  environment. 
To. facilitate  their  adjustment  she  presented  the  coiranunity  of  Lead 
wi^h  a  .comjgilete'^^.brary  in  1894.*    It  spent  two  years  in  the  union  hall 
before  being  moved  to  the  Hearst  Mercantile  Building.  .This  library 
included  over  4,000  volumes  of  history,  science,  art,  poetry  and 
fiction.     Many,  of  them  were  in  such  foreign  languages^  as  Italian, 
Slcivonian,  Finnish^  and  German-     The  library  also  subscribed  to  81 
periodifpals,  including;  foreign  language  journals.     Because  Mrs. 
Hearst^'v^anted  to  foster  higher  culture,  she  also  specified  that 
•musicalis  were  to  be  presented  in  the  library;  every  month  chamber 
music  colncert^  were  held,  and  these  were  so  popular  that  tickets  had 
to  be  is'pu^d  to  limit  attendance.     Because  of  her  interest  in  education, 
Fhoebe  nkaifst"  financed  the  Lead  free  kindergarten  that  was  founded  in- 
1900.     ill  1901,  this  kindergarten  had  three  teachers  and  taught  140 
children  from  ages  three  through  sik,  for  five  days  a  week;  it 
expanded  when  facilities  became  available.     The  kindergarten  provided 
direct  aild  indirect  benefits.     Besides  giving,  mothers  time  to  ^go 
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downtown,  it  sponsored  mother's  parties  with  entertainment  for  children 
and  inspiring  Ic^ctures  for  the  women.     All  of  its  activities  facilitated 
Americanization.     The  -kindergarten  itself  gave  foreign-born  children 
training  in  English  and  taught  them  American  ways.     At  the  same  time, 
the  opportunity  to  get  out  of  the  house  provided  socialization 
experience  for  the  mothers,     MrS.^  Hearst's  activities  were  greatly 
appreciated  by  the  people  of  Lead,  and  while  they  were  not  performed  , 
specifically  to  create  good  will  for  the  company,  her  philanthropic 
image  did  influence  feelings  toward  it  to^  some  extent. 

Besides  these  major  activities  of  the  Homestake  and  the 

Hearst  family,  the  mine  tended  to  help  out  in  small  ways  as  well. 

'  ■       •  -  ■■■■•/'■• 

For  example,  in  1902  it  gave  the  city  a  piece  of  land  for  ^/^park; 

Furthermore,  if  a  church  or  similar  institution  had  problems  with 

Ij^its  physical  plant,  it  could  often  get  a  Homestake  crew' to  make  a 

repair  .free  of /charge.  - 

The  mine's  policy  of  supporting  social  services  created 

a  reservoir  of  good  will  and  contributed  materially . to  a  condition 

of  labor  peace  during  its  first  quarter-century  of  operation  that 

was  extemely- unueual  for  Western  mining  areas.     Because  of  this 

,  feeling- towards  the  mine,  the  miners' union  functioned  mostly  as  a 

charitable  and  benevolent  association  than  as  an  organization  that 

tdied  to  win  rights  and  benefits  from  the  com;^any  for  the  miners. 

11^  paid  up  to  $75  for  funeral  expenses  for  deceased  members  and 

comx:)ensation  for  illness  of  up  to  $8  per  week 'for  up  to  16  weeks. 

In  this  area  it  was  seconded  by  the  ethnic  associations  that  also  had 

insurance  programs.     In  addition,   it  had  a  union  hall,  which  after 

1892  provided  space  for  the  Hearst  Library,  meeting  rooms  for 

wo^kingmen' s  organizations.,  and  the  largest  opera  house  in  the  state 

where  entertainment  of  high  quality  was  provided  for  all  the  peo|?le 

of  Lead.     'I'uo  union  was  an  active  organization  with  2 , 000  members  in 
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1900.,  including  1,100  Homestake  ejnployees',  but  its  position  as  a 
bargaining  agency  was  always  unsatisfactory.     It  never  had  a  contract 
.with  the  mine,  which  would  not  recognize  it  a's  a  formal  bargaining 
agent  or  allow  a  closed  shop.    The  company  would  ifteet  with  the  union, 
and  relations  between  the  two  organizations  were  usually  cor<3ial  and 
always  polite,  but  it  is  difficult  to  see  an^'  relationship  between 
the  union's  activity  and  the  salary  scale  or  working  conditions 
of  miners. 

The  Turn  of  the  Century 

•  The  number  of  towns  surrounding  Lead  and  Deadwood  was. 
considerably  larger 'in  1900-than  it  is  presently  because  there  were 
more  mines  in  the  area.     Terry,  which  served  two  mines,  had  ..  ■ 
1,200  inhabitants.     Today  it  no  longer  exists.     M^ny  of  the  tiowng 
were  already  growing  smaller.     Central  City  had  declined  to  648  by 
1905,  one- fifth  of  its  siz^  in  the  1870s,  as  the  nuinber  of  mines 

-surrounding  it  declined   (Baldwin,  1904;  Stewart,  1972,  p.  260). 

By  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century,  a  social  structure  had 
(been  established  in  the  Lead-Deadwood  area  that  could  assimilate 
\^rowth  and  provide  more  permanence  and  social  stability  than  the 
social  order  of  the  mining ,  camps .     In'.fact,  the  process  of 
civilization  and' stabilization  had  begun  to  become  apparent  to  residents 
as  early  as  the  late  1880s.    Estelline  Bennet  (1935) ,  who  grew  up 
in  Deadwood,  gives  the  following  picture  of  the  town  at  tWat  time: 

In  the  years' (Calamity  Jane)  had  been  away  the  roaring  young 
placer  gold  camp  had  grown  into  a  small  city~the  distribution 
point  for  gold  that  was  pounded  out  of  quartz  or  melted  out 
of  refractory  ores.     The  Black- Hills  no  longer  was  a 
poor  man's  fortune  field. . .Homes  had  multiplied  along 

•  Forest  Hill /-..and  .in  Ingleside... There  was  a  brick  school-  . 

■  '     house  at  the  upper  end  of  Main  Street  just  before  it  left 
.  town... there  were  more  churches  than  there  had  been  in  • 

Calamity's  day,  and  more  children  on  the  streets.    A  • 
generation  was  growing  up  that  knew  Calamity  Jane  only  as 
a  colorful  bit  of  local  history. 

Most  of  her  old  friends  and  comrades  were  gone  fpp.  218-219). 
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Although  the  1890s  had  ,been  a  period  of  mining  expansion  and 
the  population  of  the  county  did  not  peak  until  it  reached  21,000  in 
1905,  this  development  was  more  orderly  than  it  had  been  in  the 
late  1870s  and  early  1880s.     The  towns  of  the  area  still  had  their 
wild  qualities.     They  were  still  violent,  as  mining  towns  tend  to 
be,  but  the  excesses  of  the  gold  rush  period  were  over. 

McClintock  (1939,  pp.  270-274)  has  made  a  list  of  murders 
in  the  Black  Hills  between  1876  and  1895.     When  t^iose  killings 
that  resulted  from  Indian  attacks  and  those  that  took. place  in  other 
parts-  of  the  Hills  are  eliminated,  a  trend  of  decreasing  incidents 
over  time  became  apparent,  as  the  following  table  indicates . 


Table  2 

HOMICIDES  IN  THE  *LEAD-DEADWOOD  AREA 

.  ■  "       .  .       ./  ■ 


Year(s> 

Number 

1876             '  . 

9 

1877 

10 

a878 

10 

1879 

4 

1880-89  • 

2     '  • 

1890-95 

6' 

■f  Gambling  and  prostitution  still  flourished  in  Lead  and  Deadwood,  and 
several  elections  showed  that  the  county — -unlike  many  others  in  the 
.state — had  no  interest  in  prohibition,  but  the  saloons" and  brothels 
no  longer  played  the  predominant 'role  in  defining  the  character  of  . 
local  towns  that  they  did  earlier.  -  In  the  interim  the  business 
communities  had  become  much  more  important  forces,  and  they  consciotisly 
tried  to  promote  a  more  conventional  and  "respectable"  morality. 
The  'Black. Hills  Illustrated  of  1904   (Baldwin)   that  was  put  together 
by  businessmen  from  all  over  the  Hills  to  show  the  outside  world- 
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presents  a  picture  of  the  region  that  is  characterized  by  copiercial- 
industrial  progress,  civic  improvement ,  and  more  generally  of  staid 
respectability  as  if  the  rough-and-tumble  frontier  past  of  the  region 
had. almost  never  been.     Consider  its  description  of  Dea^wood: 

At  no  time  in  its  history  would  Deadwood  ever  be  classed 
as  a  "gross  town."    It  has  ever  been  singularly  free  from  _ 
the  bad  element  that  has  made. other  western  aiid  frontier 
towhs  notorious.  ^  '  _ 

This  business  community  was  not  trying  to  ^'clean  up"  the  towns,  however. 

According  to  Bennett,  the  "Badlands"  or  red  light  district 

and  the  business  section  formed  two  active  but  quite  distinct  sections 

of  Deadwood,  .arid  members  of  the  latter  carefully  igriored  residents  of 

the  former.     In  Lead,  the  Homestake  occasionally  tried  to  get  rid 

of  the  brothels,  but  the  police  department  ignored  both  gambling 

and  prostitution.     In  both  towns,  the  respectable  and  wild  communities 

were  somewhat  segregated  from  each  other  but  existed  together  peace- 

•  fully  side  by  side;       ^  _ 
By  the  first  years  of  the  twentieth  century,  the  Lead- 
Deadwood  area  had  outgrown  its  gold  rush  past  and  taken  on  many  5f 
the  characteristics  that  it  still  has  today.     The  mining  industry 
.had  been  organized    on  a  relatively  permanent  basis,  and  the  Homestake 
Mine  had  become; the  predominant  economic  and  political' institution  - 
of  the  region.     It  had  also  become  an  important  source  of  social 
services  in  Lead.     Deadwood  and  Lead  had  established  their  characters 
as  a  commercial  center  and  a  company  town  respectively.     The  populations 
of  both  would  fluctuate  in  the  future,  but  the  relationship  of  ^  , 

sizes  had  become  fixed.     Improved  transportation  had  strengthened  - 
the  link  between  the  area  and  the  rest  of  the  nation.     As  a  result  of 
these  developments,  the  ^rea  had  .lost  the  rawness  and  wildness  of 
the  earlier  years  and  had  become  somewhat  more  stable  and  siibdued. 

In  some  respects, -however,  the  area  differed  a  good  deal 
.  from  present-day  Lead  and  Deadwood"     Politics  were  more  competitive, 
and  ihe  mine  had  to  be  more  blatant  in  its  use  bf  influence.  There 
were  more  outlying  towns,  arid  the  population -included  several 
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clearcut,  unassimilated  ethnic  groups.    Some  of  these  differences, 
especially  the  existence  of  so  many  first  generation  ethnics,  re- 
flected national  conditions  for  the  period.     In  any  case,  while 
great  changes^ were  ahead  for  the  area,  they  would  not  be  as  great  as 
those  that  had  taken  place  in  tjie  previous  quarter  century^ 
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THE  TWENTIETH  CENTURY  .       "  . 

Introduction 

The  twentieth  century  saw  the  elaboration  of  -the  Lead-Deadwood 
area's  character  as  a  mining  district  dominated  by^ a  single  company. 
Most  of  the  changes  the  area  underwent  stemmed  from  national  and 
international  events  that  affected  the  production  of  gold.  The 
only  challenge  to  Homestake  dominance*  came  not  from  othier  mining 
companies,  which  gradually  died  out,  but  from  unionism,  and  that 
was  not  effective.  ^  '  ^  ' 

The  Lockout^ 

AlthouglT^ they  acted  primarily  as  benevolent  associations, 
mining  unions  were  an  integral  part,  of  th^  regior^  -  until  1909,  when  .' 
the"^*  Homestake  lockout  virtually  put  an  end  to  them  for  half  a 
century.     This  lockout  stemmed  from  attempts  by  the  Western  Federation 
•of  Miners  to  increase,  local  membership.     Until. 1893,  each  mining  camp 
had  its  own  separate  union,  and  there  was  no  national  organization 
to  support  them.     (The  United  Mineworkers  limited  their  activities 
primarily  to  the  eastern  coal'  fields'. )     That  year,'  as  a  result  of 
an  extremely  violent  labor-management  confrontation  in  Coeur  d'Alene,. 
Idaho,  the  miners  of  that  area  began  the  WFM  .in  order  to  bring  all 
the  western  mihing  unions  together.     The  Lead  City  Miner's  Union  . 
was  one  of  the  first  to  join.     It  was  one  of  the ^largest  and  wealthiest 
locals  and  became,  a  mainstay  for  the  organization. 

The  WFM  under  the  presidency  ^of  Charles  Moyer  became  one- 
of  the  most  powerful  unions  in  the  country , -with  a  large  .number  of 
locals  in  Colorado,   Idaho,  Montana,  Utah,  South  Dakota,  Michigan, 
and  even  Canada,  and  a  number  of  very  effective  organizers.  It 
also  became  generally  feared  and  abhorred  for  its  violence  and  ^ 
radicalism. *  From  the  very  first  in  Coeur  d'Alene,  the  union  waS 


7 

This  section  is  based  on  Cash,  1973,  pp.  80--90;  Fielder, 
1970,  pp.  198-206;  and  an  interview  with  William  Burke  who  is  related 
to  William  Tracy.  13^"^'  ' 
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involved  with  Violence.     In  1905,  ex-governor  Sudenberg  of  Idaho, 
who  was  detested  by  miners  for  his  role  in  "siippressin^'^e  union 
there,  was  killed  by  a  dynamite  bomb  attachecl  to  his  front  gate;, 
the  slaying  was  blamed  on  the  WFM,  and  while  the  leaders  wer's 
acquitted  in  the  court  case  that  followed,^  th(5  suspicion  that  they 
had  done  it  remained.,     WFM  strikes  were  oftep  extremely  bloody_s_ 
Furthermpre,  :the  union  was  known: -for  its  extremely  lef-t-wing  leanings. 
It  helped  form  the  IWW,  although  it^later  .broke  with  that  organisation 
^and  courted  the  AF  of  L  for  a  time.     Its  1902  constitution  explicity 
adopted  the  principles.- of  socialism.     Until  19Q7,  -one  of  the  ' 
union's  best  known  leaders  was  Bill  Haywood,  a  frequent  speaker  for^ 
socialism.  -  v. 

Perhaps  it  is  surprising  that  such  a:\radical  union  and  

conservative  mine  managed  to  exist  together  peacefully  for  as  long 
as  tkey' did,  but  the  Lead  local ,  for  all  of-  its  interest  iQ  labor 
reTations  in  the  western  mines  and  its  .willingness  to  sxipport  strikes 
elsewhere,  did  not  share  the  character  of  the  central  organization* 
It  had  been  formed  16  years  before  the  VfFM  and  had  already  established 
its  mission "as  primarily  one  of  giving  insurance  benefits  to  its 
members  and  providing  an  all-purpose  community  center  to  the 
town  through,  ita  union  hall.     Furthermore.,  the  mine  did  not  push 
the  union  into  violence'^     Wages  were,  reasonably/  and  the  other 
benefits  i.t  grovided^  were  quite  good.     The  mine  would  not  recognize"  ^ 
the  uniofi'  or  acknowledge  its  influence  when  increasing  benefits, 
but  T.  J.  Grier^ — the  current  superintendent — was  willing  to  meet 
and  discuss  matters  with  the  union.     Relations  were  generally  cordial,, 
and  the  mine  did  not  attempt  to  eliminate  the  union  or  interfere  with 
membership  drives^.  .  I 

\  still,  the  union's  position  could  have  been  improved. 

The  mine  tended  to  give  benefits  unilaterally  to  all  workers  whether^ 
or  not  they  were  union  members,  so  union  efforts  benefitted  everyone. 

In  addition,  while  the  union's  income  was  quite  high,  its  expenses 

■•*»..■■*. 

,  -134.  '  .  ■  -  . 
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were  as  well;  and  the  most  effective  way  to^ increase  revenue  was  to 
increase  membership.  .  From  the  union's  viewpoint  the  best  way  to 
solve  both  these  problems- would  be '"to  create  a  closed  shop.  <  The 
WFM  apparently  had  reasons  of  its  o\^n  for  strengthening  the  Lead  Local, 
for  in  1909  -the  decision  was  madp  to  conduct  a  massive  membership      ^  r 
I  drive  in  the  Black  Hills.  '  ,       "  .  ,  * 

The  strategy  chosen  was  to  bypass  the  company  "leadership 
and  wo^rk  directly  with  the  miners."    The  leader  o'f •  the  drive  was 
William  Tracy,  a  miner  from  Terry  who  had  been  put  on.  the.  WFM 
payroll  for  the  purpose.-    Each  ethnic-' group. had  its  own  organizer. 
While  most. of  these  were  local  people,  Yanco^Terzich ,  a- WFM 
executive  board  member  from^xchigan ,  was  brought  in  to  organize  - 
the  Slavonians.  '  ^  $  .  •  / 

.  Since  the  founding  of  Lead,  the  town's  biggest  annual 
event  had^  been  Labor  -Day,  and  ^the  union  usually  had  ^charge  of  the  / 
festivities.     To  kick  off  the' membership  drive,  a  Labor  Day  program 
was  planned  that  would  oiitdo  anything  the  town  had  seen  before. 
The  parade  that  was  h^ld  featured  25 -different,  ^lack  Hills  unions, 
the  last  and  largest  L  xng  "th^  Lead  iifiiners  \ union.     Other  entertainment 
included^a  baseball  game,  acrobatics ,  and,  most  important,  a  speech 
by  "Mother"  Jones,  a  75-year-old  lady  with  silver  hair  and  a.  sweet 
smile  who  was  also  a  prominent  socialist  and  hell-raising  speaker. 

In  .the  two  month:^  that  followed  the  Labor  Day  activities, 
WFM  organizers  managed  to  recruit  nearly  1,000  men  to  the  union,  and 
by  October  24,  190§*,  it  claimed  that  98%  of  the  eligible  Homestake 
employees  were  members.    At  that  time,  pressure  WaS  applied  to  sign 
'   up  the  last  stragglers.     The  Lantern,'  a  socialist  .paper  in  Deadwopd 
edited  by  Freeman  Knowles,  attacked  all  wb<3' failed  to  join^  and  a 
series  of  meetings  yas  held  to  whip  up  enthusiasm.     At  one  of  these,  ! 
Tracy  put  through  a  motion  tha't  union  members  would  not  work  with 
non-union ^men 'after  November  25.     The  next  day  a  union  committee 


asked  T.  J-.  Grier/  the  mine  superintendent  for  a  list  of  Homestake 
workers.     Grier  refused  but  said  he  was  not  opjS'osed  to  unionism  as  " 
-such.  '  ' 

■     In  the  days'  that  followed /however,  the  mine  took  the 
offvjnsive,  first  with  a  lawsuit  "against  the  union  and  th,en  with  a  notice 
^ on  November  17  that,  as  of  January  1 / -1^10,  the  company  would  only 
employ  non-union  workers.     The  union  tried  to  go  over ' the , heads 
©f  Grier  and  Homestake  attorney  Chamber;'3  Keller' -by  appealing  di^^tly 
to  the  San  Fi^ancrsco  office  and  to -Mrs.  Hearsfto'haye  the  order  - 
•rescinded,  "but  to  no  avail,  .  When  it  became  clear  .that  the  order 
would  Stand/  the  union  .moved  as  . quickly  as  it  could  to  retaliate. 
Tracy  obtained  authorization  to  strike  from  the  WFM,  and'  the  strike  ' 
motion'Vas  passed  by  a  simple  majority.   'Because  the"mine  had ^been, , 

expecting  such  a  move  for  some  time,  on  November  24,  before  j^e 

-  '  ^  oyy"  .■ 

strike  vote  could  be  made  public,  it  announced  that  it  would  .ceasd 

,1-  '   .  ' 

operations  inunediately .  ^  ,  , 

f-        -  ^  ■■  . 

..Th^  union  was  In  a  difficult  position  to  cope  with  a 
•  ■  ■  '  -, 

lockout  because  its 'men  wanted  to.^work.  ,  Unlike  many  mines  in  the 

'  ■  '     ^       ■   ^  .  .  ■ 

West,  the  Homestake  employed  mostly  family  men  who  needed  to. work- to 

^   '  .  ■  '         .  .  t 

support  »their  wives  a,nd  children  and  who  were  le^s  likely  than  single 

mep  to  fight  the  company  because  they  "were  •  less q'able  to  move  out  if  ^. 

they  lost.     Another  difficulty  wa3  that  unlike-' most  other 'mining' 

eQmmunities.  which  .had  only  one  prirfiary  ethnic  group;  Lead  was  *  * 

divided  into  several.     Since  each,  group  had  its  own  asisociation  and 

language,  it  is  doubtful  that  the  sense  oi  unity  »among  workers. 

overcame  ethnic  solidarities."    Furthermore,  some  groups  were  mo're 

loyal  to  unionism  that  others.     Finns,  whp  tended  to  be  more  socialist, 

and  *the  Slavonians,  Mho  were  well  organized,  Were  more  pro-union,  while 

the... Cousin  Jacks,  whp  were  more  assimilated  and  had  better  jobs,  felt 

more  loyalty  to  the  mine.     Three  days  after  the  lockout^ began, 

WFM  vice-president  C.  E.  Mahoney,  who  w^-s  In  Lead  at  the 'tim^, 

publicly  insulted  a  priest  who  had  btpn  vcdcing  anti -union  sentiments; 


he*  thus  managed  to  alienate  a  large  portion  of  the  Catholic  miners. 

In  spite  of  these  problems,  the  lockout  lasted  into  the 
new  year,  and  while  it  continued,  it, polarized  the  town/  Allied 

with  the  union  were  its  own  Black  Hills  Daily  Register,  the  Lantern, 

i 

most  of  the  small  family  businesses  th^t  dealt  primarily  with  mine 
workers,  and  all  other  unions  around.     The  Lead  Daily  Call,  along 
with  air  the  other  newspapers  in  the  ar^ea  and  almost  al'l  of  the 
businesses,  sided  with  the  mine.     Perhaps  because  Homestake  employed 
75%  of  the  miners  in  the  area,  the  13  other  mines  nearby  aligned 
themselves  with  the  larger  company  and  announced  that  they  too  would,, 
close  until  they  could  open  with  non-union  labor  and  further  sugge'sted 
-that  other  businesses  ' in  the  area  should  support  their  action. 

Tensions  were  high  throughout  the  lockout.     The  mine  hired 
Pinkerton  agents  to  guard  its  equipment,  and  the  union,  had  a  large 
parade  as  a  show  of  strength  on  December  15;  yet  the  lockout  was 
carried  out  with  no  major  violence.     The  union  charged  that  the 
Pinkertons  beat*  up  five  of  its  membe^rs ,  and  several  incendiary 
-bombs  were  thrown  into  Homestake  buildings..   .In  addition Chambers 
Keller  and  Freeman  Knowles,  who  was  acting  as  attorney,  for  the  union, 
had  a  fist  fight  in  the  Deadwood"  courthouse.    The^e  incidents  never 
developed  into  the  large  scale  violence  that  marked  earlier  WFM 
actions,  howpver.     In  fact,- both  sides  tried  to  avoid  Violence. 
The  WFM  president  encouraged  local  members  to  make  a  "peaceful 
fight."    For  its 'part,  Homestake  avoided  those  actions  tha£  had 
inflariied- opposition  elsewhere,  such  as  calling  in  the  army,  using 
"bullpens"  to  hold  recalcitrants,  and  evicting- miners  from  their  . 
houses. 

At  the' same  time,  the  mine  wai|^  taking  effective  steps  to 
line  up  a  non-union  work  force.     It  made  available  cards  to  be 
signed  that  3^id  that  the^iArkej;:  did  not  belong  to  ^  union  and  if 
hired  would  not  join  one,  and  people  began  to  sigr^.    On  January  6,  1910, 
the  Loyal  Legion  was  f  ormed,  and  petitioned^'Grier  jto  reopen  the 
mine.     Recruiters  were  then  sent  to  bring  back  w'orkers  from 
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Colorado,  Michigan,  the  South,  and  especially  the  lead  mining  regions^ 
of  Kansas  and  Missouri.  '  On  January  13,  the  first  hoist  started  .  ^ 
operating  with  scab  and  Loyal  Legion  labor.    More  and  more  «woi:kers 
turned  in-  theiri^.vinion  cards  and  went  back '  to  work.     In  mid-February, 
the  Golden  Kev/ard  and  Mdgul  mines  reopened,  and  they  along  with  most 
other  small' companies  were  back  in  full  production  by  the  end  of  the 
month.     When  the  last  Homestake  stamp  mill  began  operating  March  3,  . 
the  incident  was  effectively  over. 

The' WFM  never  actually  gave  up  the  strike.-  While  Tracy 
and  TerzichT  left  the-  erea  in"  April,  Kirwan  and  others  continued  the 
fight.     WFM  relief  funds  kept  coming  into  town  through  1911,  but 
the  fight  was^over.  '  In  1913,  the  WFM  cancelled  charters  of  all 
Black  ^^ills^  loc^als  except  a  small  one  in  Galena.     T^iat  same  year 
the  union  paid  the  trahsporation  charges  for  the  last  of  its  adherents 
leaving  the  area,  and  Moyer  -admitted  the  battle  had  been  lost.. 

*         *      The  Afteinnath  of  'the  Lockout  . 

The  lockout  of  1909-1910  put  an  end  to  unionism  generally 
in-^'the  northern  Black  Hills,  but  its  effect  was  especially  great- 
in  Lead  and  on  the  Homestake  management.     According  to  .Cash  (1973)  ,' 
"The  men  who  ran  the  company,  as  well  as  the  vast  majority^  of  the 
citizens  of  Lead, ^ would  forever  identify  all  types  of  unions  as 
anarchistic  and  destructive*     This  feeling  would  pervade  all  thinking 
and  actions  regarding"*  the  treatment  of  labor  ever  after"   (p.  100). 
It  also  essentially  finished  any  thi^d  party  political  activity  in 
the  area.     Beginning  with  1902,  when  the  Democrat-Populist  fusion 
movement  finally  played  out,  Lawrence  Couhty  becamfe  the  essentially 
Republican  stronghold  that  it  is  today.     Howeve^,  as  Table  3  indicates, 
the  area  continued  to  support  an  active  and  growing  socialist  orga,nization 
through ' 1908.     in  fact,  the  county  was  the  largest  of  the  two  pr  three 
socialist  a'reas  in  the  state:    T^he  socialist  vote  dropped,^fainatically 
.in  1910,  however,  and  contined  to  decline  from  then  on. 
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Table  3 

LAWRENCE  COUNTY  VOTING  PATTERNS:  1902-16 


Year 

Type  of  Election 

Republican 

Democratic 

Socialist 

.< 

/  ' 

buDernai-onai 

Congressional 

2^,900  , 

1,2(^ 
1,100 

700 
<700  ♦ 

190^4 

Presidential 
'^^'Congregsidnal 

4,200 
4,100 

1,300 
1,300 

800 
790 

1906 

.  Gubernatorial 

Congressional  ,    ,  / 

J  2,300 
•^.2,300 

1,050 
1,200. 

1,111 
950 

1908 

Presidential 
Congressional 

V  JOO 

1,500 
1,450 

1,000 
1,000 

1910 

Gubernatorial 
Congressional 

'2,600  : 

/2  ,900 

1,^00 
1',  000 

2,400^ 
1,427 

500 

1912  ^ 

Presidential 
Congressional 

' — 17700 
2,638 

325 
325 

1914. 

G\jbernatorial 
Senatorial 

2,400 
i5Sr300 

1,1>00 
1,400 

1916 

Presidential 
Congressional 

2,050 
1,800 

2^150^ 
'    2 , 300 

11(^ 
80j 

1920 

Presidential 
Congressional 

2,600 
2,400  • 

1/700 
1,800 

15C^  ^ 
190^ 

^The  Bullmoose  movement  seems  "to  haye  severely  undercut  local  Rejpublican 
strength.     Theodore  Roosevelt  was  very  popular  locally,  and  his  \^ 
reo'ection  by  the  party  gave  the  election  to  the  Democrats.  \ 

\ 

^  The   Socialist  Party  ended  after  the  1912  election.     Third  party 

votes  in  these  years  went  to  thfe  Non-Partisan  League,  an  agriculturally 

oriented  South  Dakota  party  tfe^at  never  caught 'on  in  the  Hills. 

•  ,    -  /  ■.  » 

Source:     South  Dakota,  Legislative  Manual,  1911,  1914  and  1916. 
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With  the  end  of  unionism,  the  Homes take  was  the  predominant  ^ 
organization  in  the  northern  Hills,  and  it  could  have  turned  to  repressive 
techniques  to  maintain  its  control.     Instead,  it  chose  to  build  on 
its-  traditional  pattern  of  providing  benefits  to  workers  and  residents 
to  insure  their  loyalty.    A  1916  comparison  of  non-uni^n  Lead  with 
BUtte,  MoTitana,  where  unions  were  especially  strong,   showed  that  the 
•underground  working  conditions  and  medical^ facilities  available  in 
the^ Hills  were  noticeably  better (Engineering  Mining  Journal,  August  29, 
1914,   p,  378).     In  fact,  after  1910  the  mine  expanded  its  social 
services, to  fill  the  gap  left  by  the  union's  demise.^ 

One  of  the  Homestake's  fiifst  actions  in  this  area  was  to 

<^  ^  > , 

start  building  a  recreation  center.     The  new  building  was  built 
between  X.912  and,  1914,  at  a  cost  of  $250,000.     It  contained  a  card 
room  and  billiard  tables  on  the  ground  floor;  a  gym,  bowling  alley, 
and  swimming  pool  in  the  basement;  and  a  library  on  the  second  floor. 
All  these  facilities  were  pravided  free  to  Lead  residents  whether  or 
not  they  worked  for  the  mine.     Attached  to  the  Recreation  Center- 
was  the  Homestake  Theater,  where  vaudeville,  legitimate  theater, 
and  movies  played  for  reasonable  prices.     Homestake  continued  to 
operate  the  center  until  1971,  when  it  was  turned  over  to  the  city.' 

The  mine  also  expanded  the  services  it' provided  to  the  ^ 
ilL,  the  disabled,  and  the  aged.     In  August  of  1910,  the  Homestake 
Aid  Fund  Association  was  created  to  replace  the  union  insurance 
program'  for  dealing  with  the  sick  or  injured.     After  state  law 
required  the  company  to  pay  all  th^  costs  of.  accidents  in  1917, 
the  fund,  which  received  contributions  frortv  miners  as  well  as  the 
company,  was  used  only  for  sick  benefits.     In. 1917,  the  company  ■ 
also  began  a  pension  system  for  old  and  disabledX  miners .     Over  the 


8  V  • 

The  material  on  social  services  that  follows  is  taken  from. 

Cash,  1973,  pp.  68-79.  .  '^\^ 
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years,  it- also  expanded  its  free  medical  program . to*  include  general 
medical, . surgical,  and  obstetrical  care  to  employees  and  their 
relatives.     In  1923,  the  company  hospital  was  significantly  expanded. 
Homestake  doctors  were  busy;  in  1924,  they  made  about  13,000  house 
calls  and  saw  43,500  dispensary  patients.     By  1940, C the  hduse 
calls  had  risen  to  over  16,000,  while  almost  90,000  dispensary 
patients  were  seen. 

Homestake  continued  to  support  the  school  system. 
Physical  education  classes  used  the  Homestake  pool,  and,  in  1919, 
the  company  provided  the  schools  with  a  football  field  by  blasting 
a  level  area  on  a  mountaintop.'    The  schools  and  the  mine  also 
cooperated  on.  a  citizenship  program.     In  1919,  the  Homestake  ordered 
that  henceforth  all  company  bulletins  and  notices  would  be  written  in 
"English  only  and  indicated  that  it  did  not  want  to  keep  foreign  • 
-  citizens  on  its  payrolls.     It  kept  recoius  of  its  foreign  born  em- 
ployees and  monitored  their  progress  towards -citizenship.     The  school 
system  in  turn  provided  free  night  school  citizenship  classes.  The 
kindergarten  was  also  part  of  the  Americanization  program;  when 
Phoebe  Hearst  died  in  1919,  the  mine  continued  to  underwrite  it  until 
1934  when  the  school  system  took  over  the  program.      .  ^ 

Lead-Deadwopd' in  the  1910s  and  1920s 

Since  mining  has  been  the  mainstay  of  the  Lead-Deadwood 
area,  it  is  important  to  understand  how  it  developed  in. the  years 
after  the  lockout.     The  Mineral  Resources  Yearbooks   (1919)  show • that 
there  was  very  little  mining  activity  in  South  Dakota  outside  of 
Lawrence  County.    Within  the  county,  the  number  of  mines  varied  a  great 
deal  during  the  1910s,  but  the  Homestake  remained  the  largest,  as  is 
indicated  by  Table  4.  .  In  addition  to  the  underground  mines  listed  in 
the  table,  there  were  a  few  placer  operation^  and  individual* prospectors 
still  working  in  the  Hills. 

■   .;  ■ '       ■■■^  .142,  ^ 
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*  Table  4 

MINING  COMPANIES  IN  THE  3LACK  HILLS':  1912-21 


Year 

Gold  Produced 

Number  of  Mines  • 

Homes take 

/  Other 

1912 

$6,600,953 

$1,274,448  • 

19 

1914 

$6,160,160 

$1,171,478 

21 

1916 

$6,531,003 

$  924,113 

.29 

1918 

$5,196,890 

$  647,960 

13 

1920 

$4,410,193 

$  266,227 

'  7 

1921 

$6,299,780 

$  303,538 

3  \ 

Source:  U.S.  Geological  Survey,  Mineral  Resources  of  the  U.S.,  1916,  1919 
and  U.S.  Geological  Survey,'  Mineral  Resources  of  the  U.S.,  1921,  1924. 

The  1921  Mineral  Resources  Y^^^^arbook  states  that  the  only 
important  mine  besides  the  Homes  take- was  the  Trojan  Mine  on  the 
shoulders  of  Terry  Peak,  a  few  miles  west  of  Lead.     It  continued,  to 
operate  until  1923.     In   1928,  the  Bald  Mountain  Mining  Company  was 
formed  through  a  consolidation  of  the  Trojan, with  the  Clinton 
Mining  Company,  the  Two  Johns,  Imperial  Mines,  and  parts  of  the  Mogul. 
This  company  continued  as  the  'only  other  important  mining  operation 
until  it  closed  in  1959. 

The  closing  of  the  smaller ,  outlying  mines  meant  the  end  of 
the  small  towns  that  were  scattered  through  the  southern  part  of  the 
county.     The  declining  number  of  post  of f ices  indicates  this  trend. 
In  1909,  there  were  14  post  offices  in  the  sduthern  part  of  the  county.' 
During  the  20  years  that  followed,  only  one  new  one  was  opened,  but 
the  ones  at  Carbonate,  Galena,  Hanna,  Maitland,  Nahant ,  Pluma , 
Stewart,  and  .'Twobit  closed;  by  1929,  the  area  had  oij^^y  eight  post 
offices..  •  ■ 
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During  this  period,  the  Homestake  had  a  number  of  problems. 
Fires  in  1907  and  1919  required  flooding  of  the  mine  and  halted 
production  for  several  months  at  a  time?.     The  second  fire  came  at 
an  especially  bad  time,  because  World  War  I  caused  a  labor  shortage 
that  contributed  directly  to  the  demise  of  the  smaller  mines  and 
forced  Homestake  to  curtail  production-     The  shortage  was  so  bad  tl^at 
in  1920  the  company  ordered  a  temporary  wage  increase.     As  the  labor 
problem  eased  in  1921,  there  wete  signs  that  the  Homestake  ore  body 
was  playing  out.     The  .1923  annual  report  admitted  that  "ore  bodies 
are  rapidly  diminishing  in  size''   (Fielder,  1970,  p.  271).    When    .  . 
•these  rumors^  and  projections  of  some  of  .the  company's  geologists  - 
leaked  out,  they  scared  some  residents' of  the  two  towns  enough  to 
qause  them  to  move  out,  dealing'*' a  severe  blow  to  the  rea^.  estate 
market.     Speculation  about  the  nature  of  the  Homestake  vein  continued 
until  1927,  when  further  exploration  showed  that  after  a  temporary 
interruption  below  the  2,000  foot  level,  it  continued  much  as  before. 

The  growth  of  the  open  cut  from  1906  until  the  1930s 
also  had  profound  effects  on  the  mine  and  on  the  town  of  Lead.  The 
Homestake  had  been  started  on  the  north  side  of  the  valley  of  Gold 
Run  Creek,  and  the  town  had  grown  up  below  it  centering  on  Main 
and  North  Mill  Street.-   The  first  mining  operation  was  done  through 
an  open  cut,  and  over  time  tunneling  or  drifting  was  started  below  it 
and  continued  on  to  the  south.     The  ear^y  techniques  for  backfilling- 
the 'stopes  where  the  ore  was  removed  were,  primitive ,  and  as  the  wooden 
mine  timbers  began  to  rot  in  those  areas,  the  surface  works  above 
began  caving  in.     The  first  indication  of  trouble  came  in  1906 
when  a  chunk  of  the  surface  near  the  Homestake  mills  fell  in.  Attempts 
to  fill  it  were  futile.  '  By  1916,  the  cut  was  450  feet  across  and  500 
feet  deep,  and  provided  a  worthy  setting  foi^  a  vittuoso  demonstration^ 
of  tightrope  walking,  by  .the  famed  Ivy  Baldwin  on  the  Fourth  of  July 
celebration  (Fielder,  1970,  p.  234).    Five  years  later  the  subsidence- 
threatened  the  mining  and  milling  works,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
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valley .     Plans'  were  begun  to  replace  existing  stamp  mills  with  one 
large  plant — the  present  South 'Mi  11 — and  to  move  the  shops  to  the  :^ 
other  side. 

The  cut  was  also  expanding  towards  North  Mill  .and  North 
Bleeker  Streets,  the  location  of  most  of .  the  town's  businesses. 
Eventually,  all  establishments  had  to  move  either  out  of  town  or 
up  the  Gold  Run  Valley  to  the  west,  where  the  present  downtown  of 
Lead  is  located  cn  Main  Street.     The  mine  paid  damage  claims  to  most 
of  these  businesses.    -The  open  cut  also  succeeded  where  conventional 
law  enforcement  techniques' couid  not' in  putting  an  end  to  the  town's 
larger  brothels .    "      •  "  -  • 

The  1910s  and  early  1920s  were  the  high  point  of  railroad 
development  in  the  Black  Hills.  -  Deadwood  was  served  by  two  railroads. 
The  Chicago,  Burlington',  and  Quincy  ran  its  line  up  ,through  the 
heart  of  the  Hills ,  while  the  Northwestern  came  from  the  east  through 
Rapid  City  and  Whitewood.     Each  line  had  a  number  of  standard  and 
narrow  gauge  branches  serving  the  o.utlying  mines  and 'hogging  camps, 
and  the  Burlington  ran  a  branch  line  through  Spearfish  Canyon  to  the 
town  of  Spear  fish.     Both'  companies  also  ran  inter-city  tra^ins  from 
Deadwooci  to  Lead.   "™The"~Bur  Hag  ton '  s~"was  an  e  1  e  c  t  r  i j^-'^tfo^l  ley^1±[atr'  r  an  — : 
up  Gold  Run  Creek?  the  Northwestern  * s  narrow  gauge  train  left  Deadwood 
in  the  direction  of  Central  City,  then  switched  back  through  the  Hills 
and  arrived  in  Xiead  through  the  Washington  district  (Fielder ,  1960);^ 

By  the  middle  of  the  1920s,  railroads  were  beginning  to 
give  way  to  the  automobile .     As  the- use  of  trucks  to. haul  timber 
increased,  the  narrow  gauge  operations  declined  until  there  were 
none  left  by  1930.     The  inter-city  trains  were  discontinued  in 
1924  and  1927  r  although  the  right-^of-way  up  Gold  Run  Creek  was 
paved  for  the  use  of  buses  which  continued  into  the  1960s.     In  ,1934, 
a  section  of  the  Speaff ish  Canyon  line  washed  out  and  was  never  replaced 
Gas  rationing  during  World  War  li  gave  the  two  lines  into  Deadwood 
a  new  lease  on  life^  but  passenger  service  was  discontinued  in  the 
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late  1940s.     Since  1969, -when  the  Northwestern  was  allowed  to  abandon 
its  line  from  Whitewood  to  Deadwood,  the  area  has  been  served  only 
by  the  Burlington.-    Its  main  source  of  revenue  is  the  coal  it  hauls 
to  the  Kirk  power  plant  near  Lead.  •         .  ' 

■  The  rise  of  the  automobile  al^o  meant  the  rise  of  tourism,  . 
especially  in  Deadwood.     In  the  1890s,  the  majox  attraction  for  tourists 
was  Hot  springs,  well  over  80  miles  away  at  the'  southern ^edge  of     •        .  . 
the  Hills.     While  an  occasional  special  train  might  make  its  way  to 
Deadwood,  there  were  not  enough  travelers  to  make  tourism  an 
.  important  part  of  the  economy.    As  roads  were- put  through  the  Hills, 
people  began' coming  to  the  area  to, camp.    By  1920,  Lead' was  drawing 
so  many  outsiders  that  it  was  necessary  to  form  the  Homestake  Guides 
to  conduct  tours  of  the  mine '  s  surface  works,.     Still ,  the  Hills  were 
well  off  the  usual  beaten  track  for  tourists  ^nd  were  not  that 
well  known  until  President  Coolidge  came  to  visit  in  the  summer  of  1927. 
The  trip  had  been  arranged  by  a  Black  Hills  newspaper  editor  specifically 
to  publicize  the  region.  .  The  President  spent  three  months  of  the 
summer  in  the  area,  living  in  Custer  State  Park-  and  using  the  Rapid 
_^^-iH:^entral  High  Sphool  as  his  executive  office.     He  traveled  widely 

in  the  area  and  visited  peadwood  for  itg  Days  of  '76.  ^His  visit 
\  was  so  successful  that  all  summer  the  BurlingtB-h  iiri  "speciar-^axn.  ^ 
\p  to  Deadwood  from  Edgemont  at  the  southern  edge  of  €he  Hills  to_ 
acisommodate  .tourists   (Clark ,  1952)  .  .. 

TWO  other  events  brought'  fame  to'the  Black  Hills  area.     The  ■ 
most  important  was  the  construction  of  presidential  faces  on  Mt.  .. 
Rushmor^.     The  idea  of  sculpting  some  of  the  granite  masses  of  that 
area  was  conceived  by  the  State  Historian  in  1924  almost  by  accident,, 
as  a  way  of  encouraging  tourism,  but  the  idea  caught  on.     Construction  . 
was  begun  in  1926  and ■ continued  for  well  over  a  decade.     The  site  was 
visited  by  CooXidge  during  his- stay  in  the  Hills,  and  by  Franklin  ^ 
Roosevelt  in  1936,  when  Jefferson's  head  was  unveiled.     The  other 
happening  was  the  use  of '  the  "Stratosphere  Bowl,"  a  small  valley 
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near  Rapid  City  r^s  a  launching  spot  for  several  balloon  flights 
in  the-  1930s.  ,  ^  '* 

From  the  beginning  of  the.  automobile  area,  Deadwood  bejgan  ' 
'experimenting  with  ways  of  attracting  tourists.     The  most  important 
development  was  the  Days  of  V76.     This  rodeo-fair  had ^started  out  as 
a  local  event  to  remind  residents  of  their  past,  but  during  the  1920s 
±t  bdcame  a  ma^^or  occasion  intended  to  draw,  outsiders .     By  the  time 
of  the  Coolidge' visit,  extensive  amounts  of  money  were  being  spent 
on  the  Days  of  '76,  and  professional  dl-rec tors  were  hired  and  importB<3=; 
f  rom  ^the^  Edst  to  arrange  the  event   (Yuill,  1971). 

The  publicity  of  the  192;0s  and  1930s,  irs  well  as' the  Lead-Dead- 
wood  region's  natural  assets,  firmly  established  it  as  a  tourist  area. 
While  statistics  were  not  kept  systemafeioally,.  available  records, 
indicate  a  pattern  of  consistent  growth.   'In  1931,  fpX  instance, 
13,000  visitors  registered  at  the  Adams ^Museum . in  Deadwood,  and     \\  -  . 
by  1951',  the  number  had  climbed  to.71;5-00.    "Similarly,.  55,-70b  visitors 

regis tere'd  in  the  Black  -Hills  National  Forest  in, .1933,  and  that  figure 

ti      •    .'     •  ■        .  .  ■  

had  grown  to  •239,100  by  1951.  ■ 

'    The  I926.S  was  .  also  a.  period  of '  inter-group  and  especially 
anti^Catholic  prejudice  in  the -Lead -rjDeadwood  area-.      It  is  "difficult  ^ 
to  know  how -long  such  feelings  had  .existed  in  the  area-  or  how  wide- 
spread they  we^.     They,  came  into  the  open  after  1.921,  when  the  Ku 
Klux  Klan  began  organizing  in  the  area.     In  this  area,  the  Klan     -  ^ 

ideo-lbgy  and  literature*  did  not  attack  Negroes  so  much  as '  it  extolled 

-  -  —  *  '/  . 

)    super-patriotism  and  hatred  of  aliens  and  Catholics.     The  following 
poem  was  of ten  "found  on  special  coins  carried  by  Klansmen:  .  ' 


^Information  ©n  the  Ku  Klux*  Klanr  is  from  ^  speech'  given  by 
Charles  Rambow"  to  the  Lead  Kiwanas*.     Information  on.  the  Catholic 
Church  is  from  Helen  Morganti ,  "A  History  of  the  Catholic  Church  of 
Lead,  South  nako4:a., unpublished. 
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I  would  rather  be  a  Klansman  in  a  robe  of  snowy  white 
Than  a  Catholic  priest  in  a  robe  as  blaick  as  knight. 
.  •         For  a  Klansitian  is  an  American  and  America  is  his  home.  , 
But  the  priest  owes  his  allegiance  to  a  Dago  Pope  in  Rome. 

Nearby  Sturgis  seems  to  have  had  a  much  more  active  Klan 
organization,  but  southern  Lawrence  County  and  especially  Lead  . 
must  have  been,  a  fertile  area  for  any  kind  of^anti-Cathqlicism, 
because  there  were  so  many  Catholics  living  in  the  area.    Two  of 
the  largest- groups  of  miijers,  the  Italians  and  Slavon  ians ,  were      .  , 
Catholic,  and  both  retained,  distinctive  customs  .of  their  old  world       .  ^ 
homes  that  added  to  their  visibility.    Lead  had  such  an  important 
Catholic  population  regionally  that  from  19^2  to  1930.,  with  the 
exception  of  one  short  period,  it  was  the  See  for  the  Catholic 
Diocese  of  western  South  Dakota.    Before  1910,  there  had  been 
intermittent  attempts  to  start  special  Catholic ^schools  in  the  area. 
In  1911,  in  Lead  and  1918  in  Deadwood,,  parochial-elementary,  schools 
were  started  that -would  operate  continuously  into  the  1960s. 

The  Klan  was  the  most  public  marfifestation  of ' anti-Catholicism 

in  the  area.     This  organization  had  a  membership  of  'over  ,400  in 
Lead  and  Deadwood  between  1922  and  1925,  and  it  engaged  in  typical 
activities:     cross  burnings, -parad^ii,  and  so  forth.    At  one  point, 
50  uniformed"  Klansmen  atteiid^d,  a  service  at  the  Lead.  Episcopal  church 
as  a  group.    Although  there 'was  a,  confrontation,  between  soldiers  and 
Klansmen  in  Sturgis,  there  was  no  violence  associated- with  Klan  . 

activities  in  this. area.  -'  \ 

There  were  other  indications  ot  ar.-i-Catholicism  as  well. 

'.  One  incident  that  could  have,  been  parf  of  such  a  movementas  the  . 
..  sti-y.  unexplained  murder  of  Father  Belknap,  a  priest,  .in  1921. 
■  certain  organizations  would  not  hire  Catholics:    The  Hoiftfestake  . 
would. not  move  them  into  management  positions,  and  the  public  schools 
would  nS  jiire  them  at  all  uritil  after  World  War  II. 

The  decline'  of.  Klan  activity  "  was  fairly  rapid,  the  organizatibri 


does  not  seem  to  have  survived  the  19i20s  in  Lead  or  Deadwood.  Less 
public  forms  of  prejudice  lasted  longer;  but  anti--Catholicism  is";  '* 
no  I'onger  an  important  force  in  southern  Lawrence  County.     The  main  . 
reason  for  its  decline  s^ems^^to  be  the  complete- assimilation  of/.all 
the  various"  European ^ethnic  groups  into  the  mainstream  of  American 
culture.     There  are  very  feV  surviving  customs  that  visibly  distinguish 
one  group  from  another,  as  had  been;  the  case  in  the  early  part  of  the" 

century .  "  '     •  ,  '  ,     .   •  .  • 

/    ^  ,  .  \      ■  ■  .  •       .    .  ' 

Th  e  ,  i^epr  e  s  s  i  o  h  '  . 

In  general,  there  is  an  inverse,  relationship  between  the 
economic  health  of  the  nation  and  that  of  its. gold  mining  regions. 
Th^  Depression  proved  to.be  a  boom  period,  especially  for  Lead, 
while  the  war  and  the  195ps,i*  which  v^ere  generally  more  prosperou^ 
for  the  country  as  a  whole,  brought  hard  times  to  the  area;  thesfe 
were  alleviated  only  in ,  the  .197Qs  >  wh'en  inflation  brouglhit  a  jump  in 
the  price  of  gold.   .     v      .        .    •     .  ( 

Perhaps  the.  clearest  indicTation  of  inverse  relationship  is 
the/stock  market  crash  of  1929.     As  the.pric|s^  of  most  stocks  dropped v 
dramatically,  goid^.  started  .to  look  very  good,\and  Homestake  stock 
that  had  been  Selling;,  at  about  $50  a  r  share,  began  to  climb.     It  . 
quickly  passed  $100  per  share^^and  kept  going^®  ^  By  1936,  it  was  selling 
for  $544.     The  next  year,  after  an  8  for  1  split,  it  re-opened  at  $48 
^nd  stayed  strong   (Fielder T  1970^,  p.  321).  -  '/ 

I  The  big  jump  in.  the  price  of  gold,  after  Roosevelt  became 

/president  was  not  the  only  reason  for  the.  mine •  s* prosperity ,  but 
'it  is  one  of  the  .easiest  to  ,see.     At  the  beginning  of  1933 ,  gold' 
■sold  for  $20.67  an  bunce.     Over  the  next  "^13  months.  Congress^  and  the 
■  Presiclent  changed  their/^old  policy  a  "number  of  times  until  January  31, 
/1934.     At  this  time,  .Jbhe  price  of  gold  was  fixed  at  $35  an  ounce, 
.where  it  would  stay  for  almost  40  years   (Furze,  1964,  pp.  18-19). 
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owed  the  Homestake  to 


Large  profits  and  unemployment  al 
undertake  a  major  expansion  program  durini  the  1930s.  Unemployment 
•had  begun  before  -the  Depression  and  allow^  the  Homeatake  to  use  the 
"rustling"  system  for "getting  new  worker^ 

office  opened  onto  a  small  yard  where  several  men  would  sit  "rustling"  ^ 
(i.e.,  waiting  to  be  hired) .    At  intervals\  the  employment  director  would 
come  put  and  yell  out  the  names  of  those  who  would  be  taken  on. 
Men  who  were  not  on/ haneh-were -not  hired.     4  businesses  folded  and  ^ 
drought  turned  agricultural  South  Dakota  into  a  dust  bowl,  the 
number  of  men  waiting  f or"  wqrH  rose  from  20ior  30  to  several  hundred. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  was  possible  for  the  Homestake 
to  undertake  a  nuipber  of  building  projects.  I' TheXEllison  shaft 
on  the  sou'th  side  of  Gold  Run  Creek  was  rebui;Lt  and  later  supplemented 
by  the  Ross  shaft.;    Before  the  decade -was  ovter,  the\  Yates  shaft  which 
replaced  the  Ellison  was  begun.    All  of  these  descended  to  5,000 
feet.    Other  projects  during  the.  1930s  included  a  housing  project^ 
to  hold  the  expanded  mine  crews,  the  construction  of  the  Kirk  Power 
Plant,,  and  expansion  at  the  South  Mill  (Fielder,  197dV:pp...  294,.  308,  324) 
The  Depression  building  program  proved  to  be  very  fortunate,  for  . 
it  gave  the  mine  a  basic  plant  that  would  adequately  carry_ it 
through  the  lean  period  in  ihe  1950s,  and  1960s, 'when  new  construction 

■     ■  D  '         '  ' 

would  be  very  difficult.  .  •■  ^ 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  mine  had  a  large  labor  Surplus, 
in  1933  wages  were,  raised  and  the  work  week  was  shortened."  With  .  . 

prosperity  in  Lead  and  hard  times  elsewhere,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  the  local  population  grew  markedly  during  the  Depression- 
In  1935',  Lead  reached  its  post-World  War  I  peak,  population  of  7,844,^ 
a  gain  of  over  2,000  in  five  years.    'By  1940,  the  number  o£  people  . 
had  declined, to  7,520  in  Lead  and  4,100  in  Peadwood.     Since  then  the  , 

•  population  has  declined  continuously. 

The  caving  in, of  the  open  cut  continued  into  the  early  1930s. 
In\l932,  however,  a  method  of  filling  previously  empty  stopes  wi'th" 
finky  ground  wastes  from  the  milling  process  was  developed  as  a     .  ' 
means  of  effectively  halting  the  subsidence.     The  open  cut  proved  to  have 
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positive  as  well  as  negative  repercussjions  at  this  time.    At  the  time, 
the  Lead  school  system  was  considering  building*  a  new  plant  to  replace 
the  crowded  junior-senior  high  school  on  what  is  now  the  Central  Campus. 
Concurrently,  there,  was  considerable  fear  that  the  subsidence  might  spread 
as  far  as  the  school  buildings,  so  the  Hom^st^ke  offered  to  make  a 
$250,000  settlement  for  possible  damag"(ss  to  help  defray  the  cost  of  the 
new  building,  which  was  finished  before  World  War  II  at  a  cost  of 
.$500,000..  ^ince  Homestake  was  paying' 65%  of  the  dist^rict's  taj^s,  it 
wounid  up  paying  well  over  half '  the  cost  of  the  new  school   (Furze,  1964, 
Pv  26).  . 

Events  of  the  Depression  greatly  increased  the  Homestake 's 
.interest  in  , state- politics.    Most  of  the  state,  Which  is  agriculturally 
oriented,  was  severely  hiW  not  only  by  a  plague  of  grasshoppers,  but 
also  by  the  1930s'  drough^t  which  affected  all  the  Great  Plains  States. 
Low  farm  prices  as  well  ^is  adverse  natural  conditions  were  driving  \ 
the  farmers' of f  the  praiifies.     Since  gold  mining  was  the  only  aspect  of 
the  'state's  economy  that/ was  prosper'ing,  the  legislature  began  con- 

^sidering  a  special  ore  -^ax  in  1933.     The  tax,  which  was  passed  in  1935 
in  spite  of  a  major  TobLying  effort  by'^the  mine's  leg^l  staff,  was 
designed  so  that  it  oniy  affected  the  Homestake  and  none  of  the  smaller 
mines  still  alive  in  tjhe  state.     In  the  first  year,  proceeds  from  this 

.Jbax  amounted  to  $750,pOO>  one-third  of  the  state's  budget.     Again,  in 
1937  the  pre  tax  cam^  before  the^state  legislature  and  was  'ra,ised  by 
50%,  biriiiging  the  ambunt  collected  to  $1 , 125 , 000.     Although  the 

♦mechanics  of  the  ore  tax  would  change,  some  version  of  it  would 
remain  in  effect  until  the  la,te  1960s  .  (Fielder ,  1970,  pp.  312,  322). 

Thi  state's  special  interest  in  the  ■  Homestake  prompted  the' 
mine  to  become  more  deeply  involved  with  the  legislature  in  Pierre. 
Kenneth  Keller,  -a  Homestake  attorney,  served  as  Lawrence  County's  state" 
senator  from  \l^37|  through  1941  >  ancj  afterwards  the  mine  worked  to  ensure 
that  local  legislators' would  support  its  interest  ani^l  wherever  possible 
wopk  - against  t!he  jore  tax.     In\the  late  1930q,  the  mini  also  began' 
providing  educational ^material  for  wide  dissemination -that  publicized 


its  contributio) 
problems  (Fielde\ 


td  th^^  community  and  state  as  well  as  its  operating 
19/0,  pp.  312,  322) . 
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ThQ  bpnef its  of  the  Depression  for  the  gold  industry  were 
not  limited  to  the  Homestake.    The  increase  in  the  price  of  gold 
enabled  five  small  lode  mines  in  the  area  to  reopen.     Their  revival 
was  slow  but  successful,  as  it  was  first  necessary  to  unwater  and 
repair  the  underground  area,  resample  and  project  operations,  and 
repair  the  mills  and  othej>  surface  works.    Placering  al?o  became 
profitable  again,  and  between  1930  and  1934  the  'number  of  such  _ 
operations  increased  from  4  to  43.     The  kinds  of  operation  ranged 
from  individual  prospectors  With  th^ir  pans, to  fairly  sophisticated 
arrangements  based  on  modern  ecjuipment  (Furze.,  1964,  , pp.  20-21). 

World  War  II 

The  Depression  was  a  high  point  in  the  history  of  the  Lead- 
Deadwood  area,  but  the  Second  World  War  was  its  nadir,  because 
it  brought  a  temporary  closing  of  the^mines.     In  1941,  the  Homestake 
produced  $19.5  million  worth  of  gold  and  silver  and  Bald  Mountain 
produced  just,  under  $1  million.     These  figures  were  typical  for  the 
preceding  five  years.    As  the  country  geared  up  for  the  war,  in  the 
year  that  followed,  the  War  Production  Board  gave  gold  mines  a  very 
low  priority.     The  problems  local  mines  had  finding  labor  and  necessary 
supplies  put  an- end  to  the  small  operations  that  had  been  started 
during  'the  Depression  and  curtailed  production  in  the  two,  larger  ^ 
mines.     Late3^  in  the  year.  Production  Board  Order  L-208  required 

the  closing  ofNll  mines  as  of  October  8,  1942.    Homestake  won 

a  reprieve  that  , allowed  it  to  continue  lifting  and  milling,  ore  that 

had  been  broken  before  that  date  until  June,  1943.  As  &  direct 
.result  of  the  order,  gold  production  for\the  county  was  reduced 

to  $18.3  million  in  1942  and  to  only  $3.8Vllion  the  following  year. 

O  The  order  that  closed  themines,  almot 

Lead  as  well.'    The  Homestake  work  force  was  re 

men  to  about.  800.    Most  of  these  were  employed  ir 


work  like  sorting  scrap  metal  and  making  hand  grenades.  "Approxi- 
mately 1,600  families  left  the  area.     Houses  were  emptied 
and  boarded  up,  since  there  was  no  one  to  buy  or  rent  them.  Only 
about  500  miners  left  the 'area  to  join  the  armed  services but  the 
major  reason  for  closing  the  mines  was  to  divert  skilled  mining 
labor  into  the  production  of  strategic  metals,  and  a  large  number  of 
people  moved  to  Montana  to  work  in  the  copper  mines.     In  fact, 
World  War  II  is  considered  by  many  residents  to  be ^a  watershed  because 


of  the  dert\ographic  changes  that  it  caused.    Many  of  the  younger 
local  residents  who  left  the  area  during  the  war  never  came  back, 
so  that  what  might  now  be  a  large  set  of  "older  families"  was 
scattered  throughout  the  country. 

The  war  also  contributed  to  the  ending  of  a  number  of  local 
institutions.     On  August  31,  1942,  the  Hearst  Mercantile  Company 
building  burned  down.    Although  the  IJomestake  no  longer  was  affiliated 
with  the  store,  it  was  said  to  be  the  largest  department  store  in 
South  Dakota.     Because  of  the  shortage  of  merchandisi^and  the  impending 
closing  of  the  mine,  the  store  was  never  reopened.     Although  Prohibition 
had  not  impaired  gambling  and  prostitution  in  the  area,  the  war  also 
caused  a  severe  decline  for  these  activities.    When  the  mines  were 
closed,  these  establishments  lost  a  major  clientel^i,  and  a  potential 
replacement  was  eliminated  when  the  military  declared  Deadwood  off-limits 
to  all  personnel.     This  .order  was  so  rigidly  enforced  that  residents 
who  were  home  on  leave  were  literally  prisoners  in  thfeir  own  homes . 
Simultaneously,  there  was  a^major  police  crackdown-on  gambling"  in 
the  area  In  1942-43,  which,  cbmbined  with  the  loss  of  clientele, 
brought  an  end  to  the  gambling  -^nd  prostitutibn-^organizations..  Several 
attempts  to  revive  gambling  after  the  war  were  unsuccessful*.  "^^ 
Two  or  three  houses  of  prostitution  continue >to  operate  at  the-Aower 


^Ojnterviews  conducted  by  Dr.  David  Miller,  Black  Hills 


State  College. 
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end  of  Main  Street  in  Deadwood,  but  they  are  only  pale  shadows  of 
what  they  were  before  1942.. 

The  Post-War  Years 

The  years  from  1945  right  up  to  the  late  1960s  and  early 
1970s  were  .difficult  ones  for  this  area  because  a  number  of  local, 
national,  and  international  conditions  combined  to  put  the  gold 
industry  in  a  very  precarious  position.     The  Homestake  and  Bald 
Mountain  were  allowed  to  reopen  July  1,  1945,  but  until  the  war 
with  Japan  ended,  low  priorities  for  gold  production  and  commitments 
of  part  of  the  Homestake  plant  to  war-related  work— as  well  as 
special  maintenance  work  that  accompanied  start  up-r severely  limited 
production.     Homestake  only  produced  $1.9  million  in  bullion  that 
year : 

It  would  be  another  decade  before  gold  production  reached 
pre-war  levels;  and  when  it  did,  it  would  not  be  nearly  so  profitable. 
From  1935  to  1941,  the  Homestake  produced  a  little  over  $19  million 
in  bullion    per  year.     The  1946  production  was  only  $10.5  million, 
and  the  $19  million  figure  would  not  be  reached  again  until  1956. 
The  year  before  the  order  to  halt  production  came,  the  company  paid 
dividends  of  $4.25  per  share,  but  in  1956.  Homestake's  earnings 
per  share  from  gold  were  only  about  $1.80.  ^In  1963,  when  $20.3  million 
in  gold- was  produced,  earnings  from  gold  were  less  than  $1.00  per 
share  (Furze,  1964,  pp.  57,61).  ^  .  • 

h  number  of  factors    caused  the  decline  of  the  gold  industry. 
One  big  problem,  was  getting  an  adequate  labor  supply.    At  the  end  of 
1945 ,  only  165  of  the  498  local  mine  workers  who  had  left  the  area  ^ 
for  the  service  had  returned  to  their  former  employers  (U^S.  Department 

f  the  Interior,  Minerals  Yearbook,  1945,  1947).     The  number  of 
people  who  returned  from  the  West  Coast  ship  yards  and  the  copper  mines 
was  also  low.  .  Two  years  later,  the  labor  supply  was  reported  to  be 
only  60%  of  what  was  required  for  "normal  operations."     In  1949,  Homestake 
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Mills,  which  could  handle  up  to  4,000  tons  of  ore  a  day,  were  averaging 
only  3,034  tons  per  day  because  of  a  labor  shortage.     That  year  the 
Homestake  work  force  was  only  90%  of  its  size  in  1941,  and  it  dropped 
further  in  the  following  years  -until  it  leveled  off  at  about  80%  of 
its  pre-war  number  (Furze,  1964,  p.  42) •    The  labor  problem  also 
had  a  qualitative  aspect  as  it  became  more  and  more  difficult  to 

skilled  underground  miners  and  the  turnover  rate  became  higher. 
Ii  order  to  cope  with  this  shortage  of  skilled  workers,  Homestake 
l/engthened  the  work  week  from  42  to  48  hours, 

I  The  mine  was  also  caught  in  a  squeeze  between  the  price  of 

gold,  which  remained  fixed  at  its  1934  price  of  $35/oz.  and  rising 
production  costs*     In  order  to  keep  any  work  force  at  all,  the  company 
gave  a  large  number  of  small  (usually  7<:/hr.)  raises  during  the 
1950s  and  early  1960s,  but  its  wages  were  still  lower  than  those 
paid  in  most  other  Western  mines.     The  company  payroll  jumped  from 
$4.5  million  in  1941  to  $11.3  million  in  1964,  while  the  annual  cost 
for  equipment  and  supplies  went  from  $1.2  million  to  $5.2  million 
(Fielder,  1970,  p.  433).     At  the  same  time  the  grade  o"f  ore  continued 
to  decline,  and  as  the  ore  bodies  above  the  5,000  foot  level  were 
used  up,  it  became  necessary  to  extend  the  mine < even  farther  into  . 
the- earth.     Extending  the  mine  led  to  new  expenses  for  lengthening 
shafts,  drifting  to  new  lower  ore  bodies,  and  providing  air  conditioning 
equipment  to  cope  with  the  high  rock  temperatures  (as  much  as  120°  below 
the  6,000  foot  level)  that  would  otherwise  keep  men  from  working. 

The  decline  in  gold  profits  raised  the  specter  of  the  possible 

n 

closing  of  the  mine,  although  never  as  drastically        in  the  early  1920s, 
when  it  was  feared  that  the  Homestake  vein  had  come  to  an  end.  Even 
so,  the  threat  of  the  mine  closing  tended  to  encourage  a  long  standing 
sense  of  pessimism,  especially  in  Lead.     Yet  a  number  of  steps  could 
be  taken  to  cope  with  rising  costs.    At  the  Homestake  Mine  itself, 
the  only  kinds  of  action  possible  were' thoise  that  cut  costs  or  raised 
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production.     The  mine  went  through  a  major  mechanization  campaign  ,^ 
in  the  early  19S0s.     One  by-product  of  this  campaign  was  the  final 
elimination  of  stamp  mills  in  Lead.     Their  pounding  din  had  been 
part  of  the  town  since  before  the  Homestake  Mine  was  formed.     In  the 
early  1960s,  the  major  departments  of  the  mine  were  reorganized  in^. 
ways  that  did  more  to  improve  efficiency  than  to  cut  the  number^ 
of  employees. 

■      As  gold  profits  declined,  the  Homestake  Mining  Company  also 
found  it  "necessary  to  diversify  its  holdings.     In  ^^1950, -the  company 
moved  into  the  uranium  field,  and  by  1955,  extracti^on  of  this  new  metal 
was  producing  more  income  than  was  the  South  Dakota- operation.  "  The 
company's  main  office  had  always  been  in  San  Francisco,  but  as  long- 
as  its  only  source  of  revenue  was  the  Lead  gold  mine,  its  interests 
and  the  region's  would  remain  closely  interlocked.     The  addition  of  . 
mines  in  other.  Western'  states  and  even  other  countries  gave  the  company 
,more  the  character  of  an  absentee  owner.  -  • 

The  period  of  financial  squeeze  on  the  Homestake  gold  operation 
was  a. long  one,  lasting  from  the  end  of  the  war  to' 1968.    That  year 
the  inflationary  pressures  that  had  forced  up- production  costs  began 
to  show  their  beneficial  side  effects,  as  the  limitation  on  the 
•  price  of  gold'was  essentially  lifted  when  the  U.S.  Treasury  withdrew 
.  as  a  gold  purchaser  and  sales  were  allowed  on  the  domestic  market. 
The  mine  was  then  able  to  sell  its  gold  for  from  $37  to  $43  an  ounce.. 

The  post-war  period  also  saw  the  local  resurgence  of  unionism 
in  mining.     The  first  attempt  to  organize  Homestake  workers  since 
igiO  came  in  1947 ,  but  union  success  was  not  achieved  for  another  20 
'  years.     Table  5  indicates  the  slow  progress  of  union  organizers  in 
.  that  timfe.     Whale  the  trend  is  not  clear,  support  for  unionization 
does  seem  to  have  grown  with  time.     Perhaps  because  they  had  absorbed 
the  remains  of-/ the  old  WFM  and  had  a  great  deal  of  experience  with 
western  hardrock  miners,  the  steelworkers  were  more  successful  than 
any  of  the  other  unions  and  finally  Won  the  right  to  represent 
the  miner?. ^ 
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Table  5 


OUTCDME'oF  elections  on  UNIONIZING:  1947-66 


Year 


1947 
1951 
1953 
1955 
1957 
1963 
'  1966 


Name  of  Union 


United  Mine  Workers    '  , 
United  Steel  Workers 
United  Steel  Wo3?kers 
United  Steel  Worker $  - 
United  Steel  Worker^ 

International  Union  of  Operating  Engineers 
United  Steel  Workers 


%  Against  Union 


81'.  84 
60.59 
59.'67 
57.69 
59.17 
67.58 
37.84 


Source:'  Furze,  1964,  p.  47_;  and  Fielder 1970 ,  p. 


438, 


The  various  election  campaigns  emphasized  two  issues:  benefits 
and  control.  '  The  union  emphasized  the  low  salaries  the  Homestake  ^ 
paid.^    During  the  1955 Campaign,  it  said  -that  Lead  miners  made  $2 
a  day  less  and. forked  30  minutes  longer  than  any  miners  in  the  West 
except  those  inl-Butte,  who  worked  15  minutes  more  (Levine,  p.  526). 
The  fnine  emphasised  the  fringe  benefits  it  offered  in  the  way  of 
hospitalization,  pensions,  and  recreation  facilities.     Homes take  . 
also  pointed  out  the  economic  constraints  under  wllich"it  was 
operating.     The  accusations  'of  the  two  sides  strongly  suggested  that 
local  workers  had  nr^d^b^r^^^ut  whether  their  lives  would  be 
controlled  from  afar.     The  onl^question  was  whether  decisions  would 
be  made,  for  them  from  San  Francisco,  where  the  company  had  its 
headquarters,  or    Pittsburgh,  the  home  of  the  United  Steel  Workers, 
or  some  other  town.     The  company  also  plciyed  on  the  fear  of  many 
miners,  that  the  union  might  force  them  inro  a  costly  strike. of  which 

'they  disapproved. 

The  communitY  institutions  that  took  part  in  the  unionization 
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struggle  lined  up  in  support  of  the  Homestake.    In  1953  the  Lead  and 
-  Deadwood  Chambers  of  Commerce  invited  Cecil  B>  DeMille  to  speak 

locally,  and  he  delivered  a,  general  attack  on  org^anized  "labor.  In 
^^^riVtinn.  the  Lead  Daily  Call  and  Rapid  City  Journal,  the  only  - 
newspapers  serving  the  area,  were  consistently  anti-union  in  their 

editorials.  ■  ' 

There  seem  to  be  three  major  reasons  for  the- final  success 
of  union  organizing  efforts.    The  most  important  may  be  related  to 
demographic  turnover.     In  the  1947  election  there  were  still  a  large 
X  .   number  of  miners  who  remembered  the  events  of  1910.     These  men  and, 

to  a  lesser  extent,  their  sons had  seen  or  Heard  about  what  the  j-' • ' 
company  could  do  and  may  have -been  most  susceptible  to  arguments,/... 

•  about  getting  forced  into  strikes  they  did  not  want.     Over  time  the  _^ 

older  men  retired.     The  turnover-  caused  by  the  war  and  post-war 

labor  problems  insured  that  these  men  would  not  be  replaced  by  a 
second  generation. that  held  similar  attitudes,  but  by  new 

•  .  people  who  were  not  aware  of  the  town' s  previous  ..experience  and  so 

would  not  be  as  anti-union.    Second,  the  same  problems  that  caused'  ■ 

•  high  labor  turnoyer  and  problems  in  getting  an  adequate  work  force— 

.    •         low  salaries,  a  long  day,,  and  some  of  the-  effects  of  various  ef f icienc^;^^^ 
■         drives—would  also  make  a;  formal  bargaining  agency  more  popular  to  \^ 
.those  who  remained.    Finally,  unions  were  a  much  more  established, 
legitimate  part  of  American  life  in  the  1950s  and  1960s  than  they 

■had  been  earlier.  ■ 
,        .  .  The  organization  of  Homestake  miner,s  does  not  indicate  any  .  ^  .• 

important  shift  in  the  .political  organization  of  the^^a^^^show  in 
"    '  Table' 6,  Lawrence  County  remained  as  solid  a  J^stion  of  Republicanism 

arter  the  war  as  it  was  before.     The  HomestaM  continued  to  be  a 
'  -    •  powerful  force  in  local  politics.     Joe  Duhmire,  director  of-  the 

"  Homestake  Recreation  Building,  was  a  state  representative  in  the  1950s. ^' 

'    Along  with  other  Lawrence  county  legislators,  he  successfully  worked 

for  the  gradual  reduction  of  the  ore  tax. 
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Table 

6 

t 

LAWRENCE  COUNTY  ELECTION 

RESULTS 

:  1928-1968 

Year 

-    '        Type  of  Election 

Republican 

Democra,tic 

1928 

Presidential' 
Congressional 

*    *  ■ 

4,100 
3^900 

1,700 
.1,950 

1936 

Presidential 
— Senatorial 

5,000 
5,000 

3,800^  . 
3 , 300 

1944 

Senatorial 

Gube'rnatorial 

Congressional 

■3,800~ 
•  3,900 
3,900 

1,200  = 

1,400' 

1,400 

1956 

_™  Presidential 
Senatorial 
iTongressional 

4,600 
4,100 
4,100 

1,800  • 
"  2,30p 
2 , 300 

1958 

Gubernatorial 
Congressional 

'  3,400 
3,600..  . 

2,300^ 
2,000 

1968 

\ 

.  Senatorial 

Gubernatorial 
Congressional 

/ 

/ 

/' 

1  / 

3,545 
4,300 
4,400 

3, '463^ 
-^,600 
2,600 

^TKese  were  big  Democratic  victories  in  the  state. 

^  This  was  the  largest  county  Victory  for  the  losing  candidate. 
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School  District 'Consolidation 
'■        '•  Perhaps  the  biggest  change  in  education  in  the  Lead-Deadwood 

area  in  the  post-war  period  was  the  consolidation  of  school  districts. 
•  .  on  paper  there  were  37  separate  districts  in  Lawrence  county  in  1960-61-. 

••■  ^     These  ranged  from  the  Lead  district  with  1,869  students  , to  the  one 
'in  nearby  Dumont  that  had  only,  two.  .  Many  districts  did  not  provide 
direct  services  to  their  students  at  all.     Ten  of.  the  37  districts  ran 
-elementary  schools  with  classes  ^rough  the  eighth  grade,  and  only  ; 
three—Lead,  Deadwood,>and  Spearfish-Thad  high  sdhools.  The 

•  .  remaining  24  districts  bought  educational  services  from  the  operating  , 

•  .    .     '.-         districts,  especially 'the  three  high  school  or  independent  Districts 

(Lawrence  County  School  Board,  "A  Master  Plan  for  School  District  Re- 

organization")-  * 

■     In  response  to  local  conditions  and  state  pressure  to  . 

'     .     >    '  consalidate  school  districts,  a  county  school  board  was  formed  that 
•  /..f^''      developed  a  plan  to  reorganize  education..   In  its  plan  the  county 

■     ■  \;         board  pointed  out  that  with  the  decline  of  the'rural  agricultural 

population  and  (more  important  in  the  southern  part  of  the  county)  the 

.  .     ■  ■        gradual  shrinkage  of  the  outlying- mining 'towns ,  most  of  the  rural,  _ 
.      districts  were,  too  small  to  function.'    Because  these  districts  were 
■       ■     .  already  sending  their  children  to • the  town  schools,  the. board  said 

consolidation  was,  already  underway  and  should  be  recpgnized  oil  paper 

Formal  reorganization  would  provide  administrative  units  that  could 
better  meet  tlie  growing  demand  for  better-  educational  programs  with 
more  continuity,     it  .would  also  ensure  that  members  of  the  outlying 
districts  fully  shared  the. financial  butden  of  supporting -educatipn  , 
'   ■      Mwhichthfe  tuition  system  did  not  do)  arid  would. ariow  them  to  vote 
.'     '    '  for  school  board  members  .(Lawrence  County,  School  Board/  "Master  Plan 

for  Reorganization") The  Board's  plan  divided  the" county  into 
\.       three  separate  districts,     six ^ of  the  smaller,  districts ^would  be 

attached  to  Lead,  eight  to  Deadwood,.  and  sixteen  to  Sbearfish.  The 
five  remaining  districts  would  be  attached  to  Sturgi^  in  Me^d 
County.  ^  ., 
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Most  of  vfcfiie  plan  was  quickly  implemented.     In  1964,  the  majority 
of  the  outlyi-ng  districts  were  attached  to  the  high  school  units. 
By  1967./^nly  fou2^  elementary -school  districts  remained — Terraville, 
P^uriia,  and  Nemo  in  the  southern  part  of  the  county  and  St.  Onge 
northeast  of  Spearfish.     Nemo,  Pluma  and  Terraville  continued 
to  pay  into  a  county  high  school  tuition  fund  to  send  their  children 
to  high  school.     The  fund  was  administered  by  the  county  probably  through 
the  now  defv^ct  office  of  the  county  superintendent  of  schools.         '  ^ 
The  money  was  raised  by  an  8.5  mill  tax  on  all  property  in  the  three  • 
districts.    Money  from  these  districts  was  paid  into  the  fund  a*s 
follows:'   Pluma:  $19,415,  Terraville:  $9,016,"  and  Nemo:  $2,670. 

The  focusj  of  the  consolidation  problem  now  shifted  to  the  \ 
impoverished  Deadwood  district.     During  a  six-year  period  ending  v 
in  the  spring  of  1967  that  district  had  run  in  the  red  three  times, 
so  that  it  overspent  its  income  for  operating  expenses  by  $105,000.  . 
The.  problem  was  that  Deadwood  lacked  the  tax  base  necessary  to.  run  a 
school  district.     A  report  to  the  county  board  in  1967  showed  that  if  ^ 
the  consolidation  plan  were  carried  put  so  that  the  Terraville 
district  were  attached  to  Lead^  and  Pluma  and  Nemo  to  Deadwood,  the 
property  in  the*  resulting  Lead  district  would  be* worth  $24  million, 
while-  that  in  Deadwood 's  district  would  be  worth  $11  million. 
Although  Lead  would  have  2*,tf28  students  and  Deadwood  only  1,122,  the^ 
difference  in  taxable  property  per'  student  would  remain  considerable. 
Lead  would. have  $11,994  per  student  and  Deadwood,  $9,915  (DeBow) 

(Tables  7  and  8) . 

The  actual  financial  positions  of  these  district^  differed • 
more  than  these  figures  indicate  due  to  the  fact  that  Pluma,  an 
unusually  wealthy  district  because  a  good  portion  of  the  Hom^stake 
property  was  within  its  boundaries ,  was  nevep  attached  to  Deadwood. 
Figures  for  1961  show  that  the  pre-consolidation  Deadwood  district  had 
835  pupils  and  a  $6  million  tax  base,  while  Pluma  only, had  62  students 
and  a  $2  inillion  tax  base  (Lawrence  County  School  Board,  ^'Master  Plan 
for  ReorganizatioVi")  •  ,  <o 
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Table  7 


BUDGET,  FACIMTlE/i,  AND  PKH.SOMMEL.  OF  PLANNED  LEAD-TERRAVILLE  CONSOLIDATION 


AssefiSfd  Valuation  -„  ^ 
General  Fund  Expenses 

i 

General  Fund  Income  1 
"County  taxes  1 

Exceptional  childtf n  (lorai) 
'  Tuition  from  oth^r  sch.uols 
Stato  aid 

Apporti orin.-nt  (mostly/  :?tJte, 

siomo  coutity)  /  ; 

All  f»>d.^rai  : 
Balamv*  *f(»rward<?d 
Othrr  ^  : 

Total  ' 

Fa^  ilitiif?  i 


Knr^'l  Inv  nt 
\  '      K-  B 

Gradu.it  O-t 
Col logo 

Oth'''r  pofU-higU  in^tji  tut  ions 
Fa  J  J^t  ini.  ^vfork 
Military  . 
Marrifd  ^ 
No  infr>rmation 
•  Total 
Protor.uonal  staff  j 
Full-}  1    '  .i  lm  \  n  i t  r a    ir ; i 
Ti'a{;h''r   Klrniui-- Orator's 

I    Ful  1-t  HI"  h.  «.   t-e^'  lil  rr. 


Lead 


$23,261,239 
'$  1,032,849 , 


$  850,741 

$  3,013 

$  •  25,384 

$  ,  89,212 

$  30,591 

$  14,437 

$  109,159 

$  1,131,845 


Ct'Htral  Camputi: 


Const  ructed  : 
Additions : 

1964  > 
Classrooms : 
Music  room; 


1806 
1914,  1924-25, 


27  Auditorium:, 

1  Other: 
Gym  space  rented  jf:rom  Load 

Armory  and  Homoptake  Rec. 

Ctr'.  / 
Load  High: 

Constructed;  194^ 
Additions:  l9G4  / 
Classrooms :  32  /Auditorium: 

2  /Shops: 


.  Music  room: 
Gym: 

West  Lead: 
Conntructod: 
Clas?roons : 

South  Load: 
Constructed : 
Classrodms : 

Washi  ngton: 
Constructed: 
Additions: 

■  Clars.srooms : 


1  Other: 
■1954 

7  Other: 


tlB 


TerraviXlO 


/  $  1,063),,252 

I 

data  missing 


V 


Cons  trurted :  n .d . 
Old  frame  building 
Classrooms:     4    Oth^r  (kitchen) :  1 
Gym :  1 


1 
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no  high  school 
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Ir^  spito  of  the  differing  financial  bases  of  the  Lead  and  Dead- 
wood  school  districts,  their  curricula  were  fairly  similar  and  fairly 
traditional.     In  the  mid-sixties,  the  Deadwood  elementary  school  cur- 
.riculum  consisted  ot^  in  the  words^ of  a  Deadwood  principal,   "all  the 
.standard  things  pre|jcribed  by  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction." 
In  addition,  it  had  specialists  for-  elementary  remedial  reading,  music] 
and  phynical  oducation.     Classes  averaged  about  30  students.     The  high 
school  curriculum  included  year-long  courses  in  social  science-, 
mathematics,  French,  physical  education,  English  with  debate,  declama-  * 
tion  and  plays,  business  education,  and  home  making.     Title, III  money 
was  being  used  to  develop  the  library.     Financial  pressure  did  not  affect 
the  curriculum  until  after  1967,  when  staff  and  some  programs . were  cut 
back—especially  in  the  elementary  school—and  the  Central  City  school 
was  closed.     It  has  been  suggested  that  the  availability  of  federal 
money  as  a  result . of -the  passage  of  ESEA  was  a  major  impetus  to 
educational  innovations  in  the  western  part  of  the  state,  especially  in 
districts  as  .small  as  Deadwood' s.     Before  then   (as  a  district  principal 
suggested)^   "schools  didn't  change  very  much.     Yo)a  ordered  books  every 
so  often.     I  suppose  it  was  easier,  but  the  kids  'didn't  do  as  well." 
After  ESEA  money  became  available,  however,  the  Deadwood  administration 
was  so  busy  with  its  general  budget  problems  that  it  had  no  time  to 
develop  special  programs.  >  .         .        .  , 

Like  the  Deadwood  district,  the  Lead  system  of  the  early  and  mid- 
sixties  was  traditional  and  subject-matter  oriented.     It  operated  from 
a  course  of  study  that  was  rigorously  enforced  by  an  assistant  superin- 
tendent for  curriculum.     A  major  aspect  of  this  course  of  study  in  the 
^llementary  schools  was  a  schedule  that  indicated  how  many  minutes  per 
week  should  be  allocated  to  specific  subject  matter  areas  (Figure  13). 
Refinements  of  this  subject-matter  orientation  consisted  of  ability 
grouping  and  various  teaching  assignments  that  encouraged  siib ject-matter 
specialization.     Since  Sputnik,  for  instance.  Lead's  Central  Elementary 
School  sought  ways  to  allow  teachers  of  older  students  to  teach  only 
their  strongest  subjects.     A  "departmental"  system  was  begun  in  1964-65 
GO  that  in  both  the  fifth  and  sixth  grades,  five  classes  of  students 
rotated  as  groups  among  five  teachers:     one  each  for  reading,  language 
arts,  arithmetic,  science,  and  social  studies.     In  addition,  the  district 
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1 

.  2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Total  Minutes 
Scheduled  Per  Week 

1500 

1650 

1800 

1800 

1800 

1800 

— f  

50 

50 

50  . 

50 

50 

t,  Readang 

550 

550' 

230 

225 

225 

A  r  X  Ti  niu  e  u  1  c 

150 

175 

200 

225 

•   225  " 

22S 

75 

110 

150 

225 

225 

"J. 

■  ?25,. 

OOCia±  JDUUQitio 

75 

120 

155 

(jrCOyrapny 

150 

.  225 

225 

History 

135 

135 

•135 

Science  &  neaiun 

/  -J 

120 

140 

140 

•'  140-  ■ 

140- 

Spelling 

75 

75 

*  75 

75 

.  .75 

„  75 

Handwriting 

75 

'  75 

'  75/ 

75 

75 

Music 

90  .  < 

90 

■  90  "" 

90 

Art- 

90 

■  'I  90 

9^0 

90  . 

.  50 

> 

90  ■ 

Physical  Education 

.  

.  90 

'  90 

,  90 

Recess 

150 

150  - 

^  150 

■  150 

Passing  Recess  and 
Milk 

.  '75 

45 

.  ^^75 

'  75 

.75  ■ 

Spanish 

'  80,., 

80  ■ 

(Figures  refer  to  the  tecommended  number  of  minutes  per. week) 
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Fig.  13."  Le^'d.  Public  Schools  suggested  time  allotment  schedule,- 
'  September,.,  1960. 


hired  elementary  specialists  in  physical  education,  vocal  music,  instru- 
mental music,  and  art.     The  high  school  curriculum  at  this  time  offered 
Encjlish,  including  creative?  writing  and  debate?  science,  including 
chemistry,  biology,  and  physics;  mathematics ,. including  algebra, 
trigonometry,  and  geometry;  social  science including  social  problems, 
world  geography,  and  American  and  world  history;  business  education, 
including  economics,  bookkeeping,  typing,  s?iorthai;id  and  office  practices; 
home  making;  shop,  including  machine  shop,  mechanical  drawing  and 
woodworking;  languages,  including  German,  Latin,  Spanish. and  French; 
band  and  vocal  music;  art;  and  physical  education.     By '1967  the 
district  was  beginning  to  seek  ways  to  reduce  its  heavy  subject  orienta- 
tion and  become  taore  child  centered.     A  Title  I  grant  allowed  the 
di'Strict  to  run  a  summer  school  which  was  the  focus  for  innovation  in 
the  high  school.     It  experimented  with  an  open  campus  and  teaming,  and 
.the  .high  schQpl  English  department  carried  a  limited  form  of  teaming 
into  the  regular  school  year.     Cooperative  planning  increased,  and 
occasionally  classes  were  combined  in  the  auditorium  for  special 
purposes.^  .:At  the  elementary  level  ways  were  .sought  to  revise  and  add 

flexibility  to  the  time  schedule. 
* 

BGCaui^,e  of  legal  and  political  difficulties  involved  in  gaining 
more  revenue*  for  "De^dwood  by  raising  taxes,  the  "logical"-   solution  to 
that-  distfr let's  problem  seemed  to  be  attachment  to  Lead.  -  This  action 
would  have  tWG*-other  technical  advantages :     it  would  equalize  resources 
available  far  education  in  different  parts  of  the  county,  and  it  would 
create  a  large  and  probably  more  efficient  school  district.  While 
this  consolidation  solution  was  attractive  to  students  of  school 
administration,  it  did  not  take  into  account  the  important  role  that 
small^  town  schdol  systems  play  in  maintaining"  community  integration. 
Alford^^(i960 ,  pp.   350-371)  has  pointed  out  the  interactional  and  symbolic 
means  by  which  a  school  system  can  contribute  to  such  integration. 
The  school  provides  a  setting ^for  sustained  personal  interaction  among 
a  la'rge  proportion  of  a  town's  population — Its  children — and  because  this 
setting  is  al^o  the  inajpr  source  of  these  p'isople's  social  contacts,  it 
promotes  an  important  investment  of  self  in  its  activities.  Furthermore, 
all  schopls-^-but  especially  high  schools — provide  a  series  of  social 
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occasions  such  as  plays,  concerts,  and  graduation  exercises  that  allow 
interaction  opportunities  for  adults.    Part  of  the  school's  symbolic 
importance  stems  from  the  fact  that  it  is  one  of  the  few  important 
institutions  overjirtiich  there  is  still  some  local,  as  opposed  to  state 
or  federal,  eCfit^l.     High  schools  play  two  other  symbolic- roles .  First, 
as  they  become  scarcer  because  of  consolidation,  high  schools  become 
prized  resources  that  contribute  to  community  prestige.     Second.,  the 
school's  sports  teams  become  important  community  representatives  that 
carry  out  symbolic  conflicts  with  other  communities,  and  these  conflicts 
help  maintain  the  boundaries  of  the  communities  involved. 

The  problem  of.  boundary  maintenance  seems  to  have  been  an. 
especially  difficult  one  for  Lead  and  Deadwood  because  they  were  so 
closely. intertwined.     Not  only  were  they  physically  close,  but  both 
depended  a  great  deal  on  the  Homestake  for  their  existence,  and  Deadwood'" 
business  center  was  the  shopping  area  for  both  towns.     Although  the 
towns  were  closely  interrelated,  they  were  also  separate  entities,  and 
maintaining  that  separation  was  difficult.    The  result  was  an  intense 
rivalry  that  was  played  out  in  part  through  the  two  high  sch6ols. 
As  a  result,  any  attempt  to  integrate  the  two  school  districts  and 
their  high  schools  would  be  resisted  by  townspeople  because  it  would 
eliminate-  an  opportunity  to  maintain  the  distinctness  of  the  two 

communities.  , 

This  context  of  community  rivalry  proved  to  be  a  major 
parameter  that  affected  the  solution  of  Deadwood' s  financial  problems. 
The  two  boards  were  attuned  enouah  to  the  financial  and  admin iadrative 
advantages  of  consolidation  to  meet  together  at  least  once  %  ^^^"^ "  ^" 
February  consideration  was  given  both  to  complete  consolidation  and  to 
a  half-way  measure  of  sharing  a  superintendent  and  central  staff , to 
cut  down  administrative  overhead  in  both  districts  while  maintaining 
their  integrity;  however,  both  proposals  were  rejected. 


"'■■'■All  of  the  following  informatidn  comes  from  the  Lead  Daily 
Call-Deadwood  Pioneer  Times,  1967-71. 
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By  Juno,  1967,  the  Deadwood  board  felt  its  financial  situation 
was  so  difficult  that  tho  district  could  not  continue  for  morC!!  than 
another  year  without  takinq  some  drastic  action,  and  it  saw  only  t wo ^ 

e.  -  ■ 

IKJSHiblo  ai tornativuj;  befoi'e  it.     First,  because  the  district  was       -  - 
already  taxing  its  citizens  at  the  maximum  legal  rate,  it  could'vote 
a  special  additional  10  mill  levy.^    Second,  it  could  vote  to  dissolve. 
Both  courses  of  action  required  ratification  by  the  voters,  but  the  first 
course  of  action  required  75%  voter  approval  and  would  have  to  be  voted  on 
annually  (a  one-year  special  assessment  would  not  be  adequate) ,  while 
the  second  approach  only  required  60%  approval  and  woujl^only  happen 
once.     Dissolution  would  lead  to  the  attachment  of  the  defunct  Deadwood 
district  to  another  and  prestomably  richer  school  system.     At  a  later 
meeting  the  Deadwood  board  elaborated  on  its  weak  financial  condit;Lon 
by  pointing  out  that  the  operating  budget  would 'jxamp  from  $508,000  ^ 
in  1966^67,  to  $561,000  in  1967-68,  and  that  on  top  of  that  a  $37,000 
deficit  had  to  be  carried  forward.     If  some  financial  help  was  not 
forthcoming,  drastic  x:)rogram  cuts  would  be  needed. 

'  At  the  October  meeting,  the  Deadwood  board  voted  to  dissolve 
and  pointed  out  an  additional 'aspect  of  its  problem — ^underassessment. 
According  to  the  board,  the  county  was  supposed  to  assess  property 
at  60%  of  true  value,  but  it  really  assessed  at  only  about  40%.  The 
Deadwood  board  had  requested  the  county  commissioners  to  assess  at 
a  higher  rate  than  they  currently  were,  but  they  refused.     In  the  seven 
years  that  followed,  the  various  school  districts  in  the  county  made 
repeated  attempts  to  get  the  commissioners  to  assess  at  a  higher  rate 
and  pointed  out  that  the  state  was  withholding  aid  to  local  schools 

in  some  instances  because  it  felt  the  county  was  underassessing,  but 
nonr  of  these  requests  was. heeded.  - 

The  election  on  whether  to  dissolve  the  district  was  set  for 
the  second  week  of  December,  and  the -publicity  campaign  that  had. been 
going  on  for  a  year  to  bring  the  district's  problems  to  the.  voters  was 
stepped, up.     The  board  was  worried  that  it  did  not  have  the  general 
public  supx^ort  it  needed,  because  at  two  fall  meetings  it  complained  of 
lack  of  interest  or  awareness  on  the  part  or  the  voters.     One  major 
reason  many  people  opposed  ending  the  distrd|ct  was  that  they  assumed 
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that  the  county  board,  which  would  decide  the  fate  of  the  defunct 
Deadwood  schools,  would  attach  them  to  the  Lead  system.    At  the  December 
me%ti-ng,  the  Deadwood  board  discussed  the  only  possible  outcome  imaginable. 
Normally,  elementary  school  systems  are  attached  to  high  school  systems , 
so  previously  Pluma'had  considered  attaching  itself  to  Deadwood  ^Dd 
rejected  the  idea.     However,  Deadwood  could  ask  to  be  attached 'to 
Pluma.     The  resulting  income  would  go  a  long  way  towards  alleviating 
the  Deadwood  district's  <:urrent  financial  difficulties.     The  only 
alternative  the  board  could  see  to  dissolving  the  district  was  in- 
creasing the  pupil- teacher  ratio,  doubling  grades  in  some  elementary 
classrooms, -and  cutting  out  band physical  education  and  other  activi- 
ties.    These  program  cuts  would  lead  to  loss  of .  accreditation  for  the 
Deadwood  High  School.    On  December  12,  1967,  in  a  light  turnout  (781 
out  of  a  possible  2,050  voters) ,  the  people  of  Deadwood  essentially 
rejected  the'proposal  to  dissolve  the  district  by  a  vote  of  413  for 
to  368  against;  in  other  words,  the  proposal  got  54%  assent  instead  " 

of  the  necessary  60%. 

Because  it  was  at  a  loss  for  alternatives,  the  Deadwood 
board  once  more  asked' the  voters  to  consider  dissolving  the  district, 
only  this  time  the  proposal  specified  that  the  Deadwood  schools  should 
be  attached  to  Pluma.     The  Pluma  board  attended  meetings  with  the  Deadwood 
board  before  the  vote  that  was  scheduled  for  late  February.     In  late 
January,  however,  it  declared  its  opposition  to  the  proposed  reorganization 
At  the  second  election,  501  Deadwood  people  voted  for  attachment  to 
Pluma  while  344  voted  against.'    The  measure  thus  faired  by  six  votes, 
but  the  increased,  support^  it  received  th^^second  time  is  an  indicator 
of  the  opposition  whicj  Deadwood  resident^  felt  toward  attachment  to 
Lead. 

in  the  afterma^  of  two  defeats  at  the  polls,  the  Deadwood 
board  found  a  course  of  action  that  would  allow  it  to  operate  temporarily 
without  the  drastic  cuts  in  program  that  had  been  contemplated.  South 
Dakota  law  allows,  a  school  board  under  certain  conditions  to  issue 
warrant  bonds  to  cover  past  indebtedness,  without  a  vote  , by  the  public. 
The  board  issued  $280,000  of  these  bonds  and  through  adroil^  management 
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was  able  to  achieve  a  $32,000  surplus  by  the  .end  of  the  1968-69  school 

year.     Later  events  indicated  that  Pluma's  resista'nce  to  consolidation 

v/ith  Deadwood  was  motivated  more  by  financial  concerns  than  thoughts  of 

community  integration.     In  Nov<=^mber  of '1969,  the  people  of  Pluma,  voted 

42.  to  14  in  favor  of  attachment  to  the  Lead  district. 

Issuing  bonds  was  only  a  temporary  solution  to  Deadwood 's 

financial ■ situation,  and  by  1969-70,  it  was  in  trouble  again.     This         .  " 

time,  instead  of 'going  to  the  people,  the  board,  placed  the  problem  before 

the  State  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Commission ,  which  had 

been  organized  to  deal  with  problems  of  school  district  consolidation. 

This  commission  also  examined  the  status  of  the-  three  remaining  elementary 

districts  in  the  county- — Terraville,  Nemo,  and  St.,  Onge.     At  hearings 

before  the  commission  in  January  of  1970,  it  became  clear  that  Deadwood 

was  still  tirying  to  avoid  what  it  apparently  considered  the  stigma 

•of  attachment  to  Lead  by  proposing  a  county-wide  school  district* 

Financial  qonsideratioris  seemed  to  make  such ^a  plan  unwise,  however. 

The  Spearfish  superintendent  argued  that,  while  his  district  was  able 

to  balance  its  operating  budget  each  year,  it  had  no  cash  reserves 

to  help  finance  the  costs  of  reorganization.     The  Lead  district  had 

reserves  at  that  time,  but  it  was  spending  more  them  its  annual  income 

and  using  its  reserves  to  make  up  the  difference.     (The  superintendence 
has  since  indicated  that  the  decision  to  spend  reserves  for  regular 

operations  was  made  in  anticipation  of  increased  state  aid  to  education 
which  as  of  1974  has  not  materialised.)     The  Lead  superintendent 
also  argued  against  county-wide  consolidation  by  pointing  out  that 
Lead  had  the  highest  salary  scale  of  the  three  districts.  Complete 
con55plidation,  he  said,  would  require  raising  the  salaries  of  all 
teachers  in  the  County  to  match  those  in  Lead,  ,and  would  bankrupt 
the  resulting  system.     After  hearing  arguments  for  all  positions, 
the  state  commission  chose  to  attach  Deadwdbd  anid  Terraville  to  Lead 
as  of  July  1,.  1971,  and  to  attach  Nemo  to  the  Rapid  City  system. 
The  last  decision  was  later  reversed,  and  Nemo  became  part  of  the  Lead- 
Deadwood  system./  .  Spearfish  remained  a  separate  unit. 

During  this  time,  the  Lead  School  System  was  involved  in  a 
number  of  Special  programs  to  upgrade  its  reputation  in  the  community  • 
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or  improve  its  staff.     In .1970,  the  Lead  High  School  received  the  Francis' 
Bellamy  award  for  that  year."   Receipt  of  the  ^ward  required  considerable 
effort  by  parts  of  the"  staff  and  community  to  prepare  materials  to  ' 
submit  to  the  Bellamy  Board.     The  presentation  was  accompanied  by  a 
week  of  festivities  in  Lead  that  helped  present  the  school  system  to  ^ 
its'^  local  community  in  a  favorable  light.     Perhaps  more  important '  - 
were  a  number  of  staff  self-evaluations  that  various  segmentH-bf- the 
school  system  went  through.     The  high  school  underwent  extensive  scrutiny 
as  part  of  the  North  Central  Association  of  Secondary  Schools  and  Colleges 
■evaluation,  and  the  Lead  Junior  High  played  an  important  role  in  an  ■ 
attempt;  by  the  State  Professional  Practices  Commission, to  develop  ;; 
teacher  evaluation  procedures.     Because  of  state  pressure,  other  schools 
in  the  system  participated,  but  to  a  lesser  extent..  -  The  Lead  elementary 
.schools  also  volunieeted  to  undergo  a  self-evaluation  designed  by  the  . 
Association  for'  thi  Evaluation  of  Elementary  Schools,  which  is  affiliated 
with  the  Univers it J  of  Minnesota.     Questionnaires  were  sent  to  staff 
and  principals  and  .'analyzed  in  Minneapolis .    .Later,  a  committee  of 
teachers  met  with  one  of  the  principals  to  formulate  recommendations 
for  improvement  of  the  schools  invol^red.     These  recommendations-  were 
never  acted  on  because  the  following  year  the  district  became  involved  ■ 
in  planning  for  reorganization.     Eut  despite  Lead's  extensive,  evaluations 
of  its  educational  programs,  its  high  school  curriculum  remained  _ 
remarkably:  similar  to  that  of  Deadwood  (See .Table  9) . 

The  battle  for  consolidation  of  the  Lead-Deadwood  system  was- 
not  over,  however  .  .' In  •  September  and  October  of  1970,  650  names  were 
collected  on  petitions  to  the  Deadwood  board  asking  for  a  restudy  of 
attachment  and  arguing  . for  separ'ate.  systems.    A  great  deal  of  the  ferment  , 
caused' by  the  decision  to  combine  the  two 'districts  is  -not  recorded    .  ' 
in  the  newspapers,  but  steps  had'  to"  be  taken  to  deal  with  it.     In  , 
November,  the  Lead  district,  which  was  the  surviving.  body,^took  two  . 

actions.     First,  its  school  board  prBered  that  all  information  disseminated 
from  the  schools  concerning  the  reorganizatibn  effort  should  come 
through  the  Lead  Public  Relations"  Office.     Second,  a  tri-party  committee 
composed  5f  school  ^staff ,  community  people,  and  stud_ents  was  established 
to  discuss  problems  of'  consolidation  and  insure  that  community  wishes 
were  heard  in  connection  with  the  planning  tha^  was  then  underway. 
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.  qO»AIUTrV«  COOME^Orrt- RINGS  in  the  LCAO  and  OCAOWOOO  SCMOOli  at  TH«  tike  of  UrOHCAUXSATtON 


Caadwood 

/  ',  70-71 

Uad' 

\  70-71 

/     \             English           ;    ■'   1                              ,  • 

English  9 
EsgU<h  10 
ta<?H«h  U 
English  U 
Sp4«eh 
JournAllaa 

"Ttnglish  9  , 

Hadlaval  Ucaratura 
Collaqa  Prap  gramnac 
Jovimalisa 
,  Eng^llsh  Short  Story 
Sajaantics 
*  taglnnxng  Spaach 
lonanticisa  .1 
Aswrican  Hoval 

ffngliah  Noval  | 
•   Scianca  Fiction  Oavalbpaont  >  . 

1      English  1 
English  2 

English  3                    '        i  r, 
I     English  4                           /  ' 

.  English  5 
1    Cngliah  « 
1    English  7  ' 

English  1 
1  English  9 

English  10 
1  Oabata 

■  _  •    ■  "            Scianca'            j           |  -       '                                    '  " 

Physical  Scisoc* 

'  rhysics 
QMai«try 

Physical  Scianca- 
Earth  Scianca 

_iiOlO«nL  V— ^                      ■  ' 

\  Physical  Scianca 
liiology 

V  Chanistry  i 
Physlaa 

 'Physics  1^ 

_  puaaiatry 

Statural  Scianca 

Nathaaaeica 

■  1 

.  CsiMitry 
Advancad  Alffators 
S«aior  .Hath   

Alga^a  . 

GaoMtry                            _  ' 
Advfincad  Algabra 
Saoior  Math  . 

laaic  Math 
JUgabra  t 
Algabra  3 
Gaoaatry 

^   Introduction  to  A>lgabra  t 
Introduction  to  Analysis 

Social  Studlaa                   \^  \ 

Morld  History 

Aa«rlcan  Histoxy  an4  Gov. 't. 
Wsychology 

iSoclology          ^  ^ 

1        World  History 

Aa*rlcao  studlas 

Anthropology 
'  Econowics 
Psychology 

Sociology                          '  ' 

rri^ahMA  Social  Studiaa 
Koxj^ld  History 
.  AsMfican  History 
Psychology 

currant  Vorld  Affairs  ^ 
Social  PrpblaMs 
Econosiics 

\                                                                          Ccaaiarclal  t 

Shorthand 
•ookXaapiiig 
Ganaral  ■uainaaa 

TypiW  I 

Of flea  Praetics 
>  Shorthand  , 
iookXaaping 
iusinaas  taw 
Ganarsl  B\XMLam»» 
Typing 
D.E. 

auainaas  Typuig 
Parsonal  Typing 
Of'fiea  Occupations  -    .  ' 
D.E, 

AAcsunting 
sKorthand 

foraign  Languaga 

rranch  \l 
fratvch  It 

rranch  I 
Pranch  II 
frtnch  III 

Caxsuui  I 
! Spanish  I  - 
( Spaniah  HI 
■      PrancKrrXI  ' 

y                                        '                  Industrial  Arta               j  ^  \ 

Hachanical,  Drawing  I 
Machani call  Drawing  11 
Shop  I 
Shop  II 

Machanlcal  Drawing  I 
Hachanical  Drawing  II* 

ihop.  I 

Shop  II   .         '-    ;  • 

Machanical  Drawing  I 
Machani'pal  Drawing  11" 
t    Ma«hinaj  Shop 
i  Voodworklng  I 
,¥6odworicing  II 
WoodworJflnf  111 

i 

k                                                      Ho**  economics              f  ^  ', 

Hcmm  Sconoaic^  I  ^ 
Hemi  Econoaici  ZI 
fMUly  Living  V 

Hoaa  Economics  I           .  . 
HoM  Economics  II 
H<daa  Econooucs  III 
Hoaa  Economics  IV 

^  '  j   KoMStakilng  'l   ;  '  . 
(fosMnaki'^g  II 

HosMSkakihg  Hi 

  i 

r 

■                                                                  Physical  Education  _ 

,  .  1  . 

rrashaan  toys  tnti  Girls 
Sophomorii  Boys  and  Girls 

^     '  ■    \     ■  ■ 

frashnon  loys  and  Cirlii  | 
SophoMoro  Boys         Girls  J 

1 

^     FrashMsn  Isoys  and  Girls 
Sbphosior'i  f  >  4«id  Girls 
junior' BUy.aJand.Cirla  twica  a  wa«k 
Sanior  toys  and  Girls/  twica  a  week, 

Music  1 

Sand  •  '    ;  j 
Chorus.-          /                      ,  1 

Sarul 
Chorus  ' 

1! 

land  \     '  . 

Chorus'     !  • 

\       •                                            Othar       '  '         1            •      •       :    •       ■  ■  ' 

Drivers  Ediucacion 
Arts  and-^af-ts 

'i 

privars  Education                      '  j 

I  ■'  J        •  ■  ,  : 

Art  II  i 
Art'ti:     !     •  • 

'  ■     ■                •  .   i  i 
Source  I    Diaowood  - School  Jystuw 

3 
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These  actions. were  not  enough  to  mollify  opposition  to  thf 
move  in  Deadwood,  however,  for ' in' early  , March  of|  1971  a  group  of  30 
residents  got  an  injunction  to  halt  reorganization,  and  planning  was 
temporarily^,.5^bpped.    On  the  evening  of  March  1^,  the  Lead ,  Deadwood ,  and 
county  school  boards  were  to  meet  privately  to /discuss  reorganization,  ^ 
but- this  meetin'g  became  an  open  hearing  . when  a/ large  crowd  turned  out  , 
to  witness  the  meeting.    Most  of  the  crowd  apparently  supported 
consolidation,  because  , at  that  meeting  some  pt'  the  existing  differences 
between  the  two  district  boards  were  ironed  duy,  :and  the  decision  was 
made  to  pro6.eed.  ^  Final  plans  for  combinatio^^/of  the  districts  wWs_^ 
passed  by  both  boards  in  the  following  morvjzh.  • 

Throughout  this  discussion,  ^m^_asis  has  been  placed  on 
opposition  to  consolidation  in  Deadwood  and  thk  feared  loss  of  indentity 
and  integration  ol  that  town.     That  is  where  most  of  the.  open  ■ 
discussion  and  conflict  took  place.     But  the  same  fears  must  have      ,,  , 
■  been  prevalent  in  Lead  as  well,  as  th-  following  excerpts  from  a  letter  ^ 
.  to  the  editor  of  tlie  Lead  Daily  Gall-Deadwood  Pioneer  Times  -(December  22, 
"1910}  indicates..  .  .  . 

The  D^ad^vbod  District  attached  itself  to  the  Lead  District 
■  voluntarily.   •  We  didn '  t  vote  it  in  or  refuse  to  :accept  .xt..  _ 

But  what  was  the  first  thing  the  Deadwood  Board  did  after  votxng 
the  attachment?    They  drew  up  a  list  of  recommendations  to  • 

•  the  Lea(?  Board... Now,  Consider  the  first,  the  very, first  of 
these  recommendations,     Did  .it  c^oncern  education?    ^^o.     Did  . 

■  it  concern  curriculum?    No... the  first  and  foremost  thought 
■    on  the  minds  of  the  Deadwood  Board  -was  their  name . ..  .  [That 

•  recommendation  had  been  to',  call  the"  newly  formed  district  , 
the  Lead-Deadwood  I^ndependent  School  District— authcjr] 
Why  should  Lead  be  recognized  you  ask?    Well  in  the  ti: 
place,  by  attaching  itself  to  Lead,  Deadwood  is  now 
papt  of  the  Lead  District  which  has  been  in  operation  for 
sometime:    .m  the  secJhd  place  the  Lead.  School  .Boajd  is 
the  governing  body  of  the  district  and  were   (sic) I  elected 
by  patrons  of  the  Lead  district. . .You  say  the  name  Von  t  . 
affect  education,  and  that  in  itself  is  -anbther  ^  vfil^'al 

•       .     reason  why  No  change  is  needed  in  the  name  of  tlpe:  I,EAD 
INDEPENDENT  SCHOOL  DISTRICT  No.   106.  ;  | 

■  ■  ■  "         '   ■  '  ■  'i  i  ■  ' 
This  letter  indicates  that,  intelr-cbinmunity  rivalry  existed  |i|i  both 

towns,  and'  both  were  'concerned  with syfqbpli.c  questions  such.^s  the  name 

1     af  the  new  district  and  decision-making  structures.         •■  •  ' 

•     I  812  . 
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Because  the  need  to  maintain  the  separate  identity  of  both 

communities  was  deeply  felt  by  lay  people  it  became  an  important  *  consideration 

during  the  planning  process  for  consolidation.     This  can  be/seen  by  ; 

looking  at/planning  decisions  made  concerning  building  use ,  staff ing,  ; 

the  name  of  the  district,  and  the  use 'of  sports  facilities.     On  November  11, 

1970,  the  Deadwood  Board  presented  a  . "plan"  for  combining  the  two  districts 

that  inj/luded  the  following  features:     a  K'-12  school  system  in  each 

town;  a  superintendent  and  an  assistant  superintendent  for  the  school. 

systeiri,''  -with  one  being  assigned  to  Lead  and  one  to  DeadwQod;  .  and  a 

change  in  the  name  of  the  district  so  that  it  would  be  called  the  Lead- 

beadwood  district.     The  purpose  of  the  consolidation,  however ,  was  to 

proifhote  mpre  qrfficient  use  ot  existihg  facilities  as  well,  as  to^  equalize 

ta:^  bases  between  the  two  towns,  and,'  efficient  usage  precluded  duplication 

facilities  of  assigning  superintendents  on  a  geographic  basis. 

In  fact,  the  major  passible  way  to  improve,  efficiency  and  educational 

effectiveness  was  to  d^brl^et't  the  Deadwood' High  School  to  a  seventh 

and  eighth  grade  junioi^^high  ^nd  tl^e  Lead  High  School  from  a  7-12 

facility  to  one  that  only  included  [grades  9-12.     This  change  was  recommended 

by  groups  in  all  subject  a'reas  thai  considered  building  use  and^-curriculum 

'     ■  .  .  .  . 

change  for  grades  6-12  and  was  in  fact  implemented.     The  Deadwood 

•Superintendent  and  High  School  Priiicipal  left  the  district,  which  wound  ; 

up  after  consolidation  with  only  or|e  central  office  administrator.  ^. ;  * 

,      '  In  other  areas  less  constrained^ iDy  technical  and  financial  ^' 

t:onsiderations,  however ,   care  was  apparently  taken  t^  maintain 

equity  between  the  two  towjis .     D^adivood  was^^ded  to  the  district's  name. 

A  recommendation  by  a  staff,  committee  on  Iextra-t:urriculai|:  affairs 

to  play  both' varsity  foqtball  and  virsitj  basketball  games  in  Deadwood 

wa^  overruled.     Football  games. are  now  flayed  on  the  Lead-field,  while 

basketball  contests  take  place  in' the  Deadwood  Armory .     Since  there  are  % 

mdre  basketball  than. football  games ,  ;^^eh' a  decision  might  be  construed 

to  favor  Deadwood;  however,  the  teams  mfaintairf  the  Lead  name   (Golddiggers)  , 

while^c^^he  Deadwood  name   (Bears)  and  dolors  are  used  by  the  junior  high. 
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Fig.lA.  Lead  High  School 
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Demography  and  Stratif ic^tji^on 
In  1970,  Lawrence  County  had  a  toj:al V^opulation  of  17,453. 


It  was  still  divd^ded  into  three  high  school^:  distriets  and  four 

1     -  i        \-    .  • 

elementary  districts.    The  pojpulation  of  th^  Lead  district  was  6,301 

and  that  of  DeadwOod  was  3,557,  but  these  f igures\ underestijnate  the^  -* 

population  of  the 'Current  district  slightly jbecause  they  do  not 

include  the  population  of  the  Pluma^  Terraville,  ana  Nemo  districts^ 

.   -    '  1  \' 

Stilly  data  collected  for  the  two  districts j,  as  well  as  for  the  county, 

qivo  some  indicatipn  of  the  present  nature  Of  the  district  as  well  ' 


as  some  of  the  differences  between  the  two  towns. 


\  ■ 

One  important  characteristic  of  the  Lead-Dea^wood  district 
is  ^that  its  population  is  *concentrat|ed  in  the  two  towns\^    The  combined 
/population  of  the  tw6  1970  school  district^  is  9,858,  wh^ile  that  for 
the  towns  is  7,649.     Only  22%  of  the  population  is  found \outGide  of 
the  towns.     Even  if  the  population  for  *  the? three  elementary  schpol 
districts  is' added ^  it  seems  unlikely  that  tnfe  non-town  population 

v-i  CO  aKn\7o  ;^  c^uarter  of  the  t'^tni     ' furthermore ^  ^jViiio  fianyi^.c; 

^  ...  .         .   ,  ...     .         .  .  . 

—are  not  available ,  on  this  point,  a  large  portion  of  the  'nonV-town 
population  seems  to  be  located  relatively  close  to  Lead  and  IDead^^^pQ^ 
primarily -between,  them  along  U.S.  highways  85  and  14A.    Thui,  wKa;|<a 
the  population  of  t|iis  district  may  be  f'airly  high  for  a  Smalll  Schools 
Projects  district ,  l^ge  parts  of  it  are  quite  sparsely  inhabited: 

The  population  of  the^jLead-Deadwood' area  has  been  aecllning 
for  about  30' years.     Because  the  area  depends  on  gold  ^roductnLon, 


12  X*  ,  I    I 

Data  for  this  section  come  from  M.  Rxley  &  E.  Butler, 

South  Dakota  Popuj.  tLion,  Housing  and  Farm  Census  Facts  ^  ' 
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the  1930s  was  actually  a  period  of  prosperity  and  growth.  Census 
figures  indicate  that  the  population  of  the  two  towns  peaked  in 
1940,    The  war  years  saw  a  sharp  decline  because  the  mines  were 
closed,  and  while  most  people  returned  to  the  area  afterwards ,  the 
1950  population  was  noticeably  lower  than  that  of  the  pre-war  years, 
The  decline  has  continued  into  the  present,  as  Table  IQ  indicates. 


er|c 


Table  10 

POPULATION  OF  LEAD  AND  D 


WOOD:  1930-70 


i 

*  Year 

Lead 

Deadwood 

1930 

5,733 

2,559  . 

1940 

7,520 

4,100 

1950  ^ 

6,422 

3,288 

1960 

6,211 

'  3,045 

1970 

•  5,240 

2,409 

This  declining  population  can\^  attributed  primarily  to  outmigra- 
tion.    Although  the  county  fer.tili^y  ratio  had  declined  41\8%  in 
the  1960s,  it  was  still  377.4— enough  to  increase  the  population. 
In  fact  the  county  as  a  whole  did  grow  by  2%  in  the  1960s,  but  ib 
still  had  a  nel:  emigration  of  1,740  people.     It  is  difficult  to 
predict  the  direction  of  population  change  for  the  1970s,  but  if 
the  price  of  gold  remains  high,  the  number  of  people  is  liable  to 
stabilize.     Should  gold  go  high  Enough  for  other  mines  to  open  or 
if  the  tourism  business  improves*,  the  population  may  even  grow 

some , .  •  .  "  , 

As  shown  in  Table  11,  the  population  of  th6  Load-Deadwood 
area  approximates  the  average  age  distribution  for  the  state',  but 
the  population  of  Lead  is  noticeably  younger  than  that  of  Deadwood. 

•  1 8  i. 
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Table  11 
AGE  DISTRIBUTION 


Age  Category  Percentage  o'f  Population 


State 

County 

Lead 

Deadwood 

Under  18 

36.2 

34.5 

40 

3,1 

18-39 
40-64 

51.7^ 

51.7^ 

32 
19 

33 
23 

Over  65 

12.1 

10.8 

9 

12 

These  percentages  are  for  ages  18-64. 


The  non-white  population  of  the  whole  county  is  quite 
low  (2%)  and  consists  almost  entirely  of  Indians.     The  school 
district  itself  includes  a  larg^  number  of  European  ethnic  groups 
that  are  made  up  primarily  of  the  children  of  those  imirtigrants  who 
first  came  to  the  area  to  work  in  the  mines.    These  groups  make  up 
about  14%  of  the  cjistrict's  population.     As  shown  in  Table  12,  very 
few  first  generation  immigrants  stay  in  the  area.     An  ide^  of,  what 
groups  are  represented  is  also  gxven  in  the  Table.     Because  there  do 
not  seem  to  be  any  important  differences  between  Lead  and  Deadwood  in 
this  respect,  figures  have  been  combined.  j;  ' 

'     ■     ■  ^     -  , 

Table  12 
ETHNIC  GROUPS  ^ 

 .  ,  :  ,  . — :  4^  :  


Native  Born 

Foreign  Born 

German  (Including  Austrian) 

254  ^ 

20 

British 

234 

48 

Finnish 

216 

"  19 

^  Other  Scandinavian 

'371  . 

20 

Russian 

141 

18       ^  . 

Italian 

88 

Chinese 

0  ' 

0 

0 
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The  large  Chinese  population  that  used  to  exist  in  Deadwood  has 
completely  disappeared. 

While  county  figures  might  suggest  that  the  population  of 
the  Lead-Deadwood  school  district  is  unusually  highly  educated  for 
the  state,  that  is  not  in  fact  the  case.    Of  all  county  residents, 
63.8%  have  graduated  from  college  while  the  figure  for  the  state  is 
only  53.3%.     The  county  figure  seems'  to  be  a  reflection  of  the  lar^e 
number  of  highly  educated  people  associated  with  Black  Hills  State 
College  in  Spearfish,  however,  because  the  figures  for  the  Lead 
and  Deadwood  areas  are  55%  and  53%  respectively. 

A  look  at  the  distribution  of  occupations  in  the  school 
district  shows  that  there  is  very  little  agriculture  in  the  area.. 
As  indicated  in  Table  13,  there  is  a  large  working  class  population 
in  Lead,  while  the  various,  occupations  are  more  evenly  distributed- 
in  Deadwood. 


Table  13 
OCCUPATIONAL  DISTRIBUTION 


 r^?^-  

:  Occupation 

Lead 

Deadwpod 

Professional  and  Technical 

Managerial  and  Sales 

Clerical 

craftsmen 

Operatives 

Farm 

Service  . 

,  12%\ 
B% 
6% 
21% 
39% 
0% 
14% 

14% 
20% 

V     '  5% 
21% 
27% 
1% 
13% 

Because  of  the  larger  number  of  salespeople  in  Deadwood 
and  Of  workers  in  Lead,  one  might  -expect  there  to  be  more  people  in  the 
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upper  income  brackets  in  Deadwood.     As  shown  in  Table  14  this  is  in 
fact  the  case,  but  neither  area  has  as  tnany  well-to-do  families 
as  the  state  doe's  as  a  whole.    There  is  more  poverty  in  Deadwood 
than  in  Lead. 

Table  14  * 
INCOME  DISTRIBUTION 


Family  Income 

Percentage 

of  Families 

State 

County 

L^ad 

Deadwood 

$10,000  or  over  , 
$5000  to  9999 

Si. 8 

30.6 

19. 
49 

24 
46 

Under  $5000 

Belovj;  Poverty  Level 

14.8 

9.7 

32 
7 

30 
13 

Economy  and  Employment  ,  ^  . 

By  f^r.   t-hp  majrr  .snnrcp  nf  innome  for  the  Lead-Deadwood 
school  district  is  gold  mining,  but  to  get  a  complete  picture  of  the 
economy  of  the  area;  it  is  necessary  to  consider  other  activities, 
including  retail  trade,  tourism,  and  logging.     The  importance  of  various 
employment  categories  for  the  towns  of  Lead  and  Deadwood  in  the  recent 
past  is  indicated  in  Table  15.     The  predominance  of  mining  in  Lead' 
in  particular,  but  more  generally  in  the  whole  area  is,  shown  in  this 
table.     In  1960,  39.1%  of  the  work  force  in  the -two  towns  was  employed 
in  mining. 
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Table  15 
EMPLOYMENT  IN  LEAD  AND  DEADWOOD 


Occupation 

Lead 

Deadwood 

1960 

1970^ 

1960  ■ 

1968^ 

¥ 

Agricisiture  and  Forestry 

21 

u  30 

0 

15 

16 

Mining 

1,210 

1,538 

141 

241 

Constri:ti3^trion 

49 

40 

66 

72 

Manufacturing  . 

78 

50 

91 

90 

T^-ansportation,  Communications 

82 

77 

and  Utilities 

73 

40 

Finance r  Ins.  and  Real  Estate 

70 

45 

35 

38 

Misc.  services 

105 

100  • 

148 

135. 

Professional  Services 

\  216 

160 

235 

247 

Public  Administration 

51 

43 

'71 

69  . 

Other 

1        45  . 

45 

42 

42 

^1968  and  .1970  figures  are  based  on  estimates  made  befpre  1970 
census  figures  were  available  and,  judgincf  by  other  figures  in 
the  same  book,  they  may  be  high. 

Source:     Brady  Engineering  Co.,  1970?  and  Brady  Engineering  Co.,  1969, 


Sin6'e  the'^Bald  Mountain  Mine,  a  small  operation  near 
Trojan,  closed  in  1959,  the  Homestake  has  been  the  only  gold  extlracting  ^* 
organization  in  the  Black  Hills.    Production  for  1972- was  about  1 ; 5. 'million^ 
tons  of  ore,  from  which  407,397  ounces  of  gold  and  99,319  ounces  of 
silver  were  recovered*.    These  figuires  are  down  somewhat  from  1971, 
when  1.8  million  tons  of  ore  were  mined,  and  513,494  ounces  of  gold 
and  106,182  ounces  of  silver  were  recovered.    Production  in  1972 
was  reduced  by  a  six-week  strike.    The  meaning  of  these  figures  "-"-s 
depends  largely  on  the  price  of  gold.    The  average  price  per  ounce 
rose  from  $40.99  in  1971  to  $56.73  in  1972,  and  has  continued  tp 
cliJtib.    As  a  result,  the  profitability  of  the  min6  and  the  general 
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economy  of  "the  school  district  have  been  grqatly  improved  (Homestake 
Mining  Co.  ,  1972  Annual  Report)  ,  . 

The  rising  price  of  gold  has  had  a  number  of  effects"  on 
the  mine  and  its  wcxk  force".  '  As  the  mine  has  gone  farther  into  the 
earth  (exploration  is  now  going  on  at  the  7,200  foot  level) ,  the 
costs  of  production  have  increai^ed.     Had  gold  remained  at  $35/oz,  , 
the  mine  would  probably  have  been  forced  to  close  in  a  few  years, 
'I ho  rising  price  has  not  only  allowed  the  mine  to  continue  operations, 
but  also  c3,llows  it  to  mine  a  'lower  grade  ore,  further  :\ncreasing 
itfj  longevity.     In  the.  past  years  the  mine  has  gone  from  mining 
ore  averaging  one-third  of  an  ounce  per  ton  to  a  little  more  than 
one-quarter  of  an  ounce  per  ton. 

The  rising  price  of  gold  has  alsS  increased  the  company's, 
profits.     Between  1968  and  1971,  Homestakfe  stock -paid  between 
GK"  and  48<J  per  share  annually.     In  1972,  earnings  jumped  to  $1.28 
per  share,  and  they  have  continued  to  cliiub.     The  union  contract  . 
negotiated  in  1972  had  certain  benefits  key^ed  to  the  pride  of  gold. 
The  most  important  of  th^se  were . that  the  six-day  work  week  was  to 
be  reduced  to  five  when  gold  went  over  $80/oz.     At  slightly  higher 
prices,  pensions  and  salaries  were  to  be  raised. 

Since  George  Hearst  left:  the  Black  hills  in  188y ,  nhe  Home  stake 
Mine  has  had  absentee  owners,  with  its  main  offices  in  San  Francisco, 
The  concern  of  top  management  with  local  conditions  probably  decreased 
after    1950,  when  the  company  began  to  diversify.     In  1972,  the  company 
had  investments  in  uranium  mines,  silver  mines  in  Colorado,  an  iron 
mine  in  Australia,  a  copper  mine  in  Peru,. and  lead-zinc  mines  in 
Missouri,     The'  latter  were  providing  more  profits  ^ than  the  Lead 
gpld  operation. 

In. 1972,  Homestake  workers  unionized  by  the  United  Steel 
Wprkers  wont  on  strike.     The  result  was  apparently  a  slight  increase  in 
the  number  of  workers  who  are  union  members.     Currently,  about  1,070 
Homestako  employees  belong  to  the  union,  which  also  has  a  little  over 
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10.0  members  in  other  organizations  in  the  ar^a,*  including  the 
city  workers  and  the  school  system  maititenanc^  and  janitorial  staff. 
The  strength  of  the  union  is  apparently  not  as  great  as  its  numbers 
might  indicate,  however.     Typical  steelworker    practice  is  to  send 
in  a  professional  organizer  only  for  the  short  period  of  time  while 
the  election  on  organizing  is  held  and  the  local  is  established. 
The  Lead  local  still  has  a  professional  organizer  eight  years  after 
it  was  Started.    This  fact  and  commeiiits  made  by  townspeople  suggest 
that  the  miners '  loyalties  remain  divided  between  the  union  and  the 
company. 

While  Deadwood's  work  force  includes  over  200  Homestake 
workers,  its  dependence  on  mining  is  indirect  because  it  serves  as 
the  miners'  shopping  center.    This  relationship  can  ^e  seen  by  comparing 
retail  trade  figures  for  Lead  and  Deadwood.     In  1970,  $2  million  were 
spent  on  goods  and ■ services  in  Lead.     Two  years  earlier,  $10.5 
million  were  spent  in  Deadwood.    A  measure,  of  a  city's  retail 
strength  used  by/ planners  , is  the  retail  trade  ratio.     In  1963, 

Deadwood 's  was  247,  while  four  years  later  Lead's  was  32.    This  meansp^ 

ti  .  .... 

•that  at  those  times  Lead  merchant^  served  32  people  outside  the  town 
for "every  100  in  it,  while  Deadwood  served  247  for  every  100. 
Another  way  of  viewing  thesfe  figures  is  that  Lead  was  meeting  the 
complete  retail  needs  of  only  1,930  people,  while  Deadwood  was 
meeting  those  of  7,789.    Although  both  towns  draw  upon  a  trade  area 
that  extends  from  Sturgis   (15  miles  to  the  east)  well  into  Wyoming,., 
these  figures  suggest  that  Lead  is  at  best  a  minor  retail  center  and 
that  most  of  its  residents  do  a  large  part  of  their  shopping  in 
Deadwood   (Brady  Engineering  Co.,  1970;  Brady  Engineering  Co.,  1969). 

Tourism  has  an  important  effect  on  trade  in  the  area, 
^.h•ough  not  as  great  as  mining,  but  it  is  difficult  to  get  the  figures 

necessary  to  assess  its  importance.    According  to  'the  Deadwood 

'       '  .  if  ' 

city  plan,   ;  |  ^, 
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Tourism  is  a  dominant  factor  in  the  :^egional  econoiny.,. 
The  figures  for  recreational  employment  are  small~294 
employees — but  many*  tourist-oriented  establishments  are 
classified  as  reta^  and  other  various  services.  ^ 

This  plan. goes  on  to  state  that  eating  and'  drinking  places  form  one 
of  the  town's  strongest  re1;ail  sales  categories.     The  tourist 
business  depends  on  two  local  natural  resources:     the  area's  colorful 
gold  rush  history  and  -its  abundant  opportunities  for  outdoor  recreation 
including  camping,  hiking,  fishing,  and  hunting .   .  Every  summer  the 
town  puts  on  its  fair-rodeo,  the  Days  of  '76;  a  three-day  weekend 
of  entertainment  including  a  parade,  a  rodeo,  and  live  country  and 
western  music  that  recreates  the  gold  rush  period.     The  Chamber  of 
Commerce  operates  the  Broken  Boot  Gold  . Mine,  where,  visitors  are' 
taken  on  a  short  tour  undergound;  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  is  also 
involved  with  a  plan  to  refurbish  the  fronts  of  Main  Street  and 
Lee  Street  buildings  and  bring  them  back  to  the  condition  they  were 
in  the  1890s,     However,  tourism,  especially  in  this  region  that" 
is  isolated  from  major. urban  centers,  is  dependent  on  the  national 
.energy  situatio*-,,  and  severe  gasoline  shortages,  may  severely  harm 
summer  business . .  - 

Although  nearby  Sturqis  and  Spearf ish  have  developed 
downtowns,  the  merchants  of  Deadwood  and  Lead  feel  that  their  main 
competition  comes  from  Rapid  City,  which  is  about  45  miles  away; 
This  city  is  the  major  trade  center  for  western  South  Dakota  and, 
with  its  larger  population  of  43,836,  cdn  .provide  goods  and  services 
not  available  in  a  smaller  town.     The  largest  source  of  competition 
seems  tp  be  the  big  discount  "stores  that  can  lower  prices  well 
below  those  found  in  Lead  and  Deadwood.  *  ' 

There  are  very  few  wholesaling  or  manufacturing  concerns  in 
Lead  and  Deadwood.    Growth  in"  thas^  areas  is  pr^Sctically  prohibited 
by  a  number  of  problems,  inglud:.ng:     (1)  transportation  problems 
caused  by  the  distanl::e  from  large  markets;     (2)   the  difficult^ 
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FVg.15.  Days  of '76  pujrudc  in  Dead  wood. 


terrain,  which  forced  the  nearby  jlriterstate  Highway  to  bypass^ the/ 

Deadwood-Lead -area;     (3)  a  scarcity ^of  water;  and  (4)  shortage  of 

.    •  /    ■      .  -  !  •      ,  ■ 

level  land.     With  over  half  the  county  belonging  to  the— Black  Hills 

/  ...  *     .      '  .. 

National  Forest,  however,  anci  most  of  that  in.  the  southern  part, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  thfere  is  a  good  deal  of  logging-.     Tlibre  , 
ar.e  about  170  woodsworkers   (i •  e, t  ii^sJ^  'who  drive  trucks  or  skidders/ 
or  work  saws)   in  the  county v    A  smalUuitiber  mill  in  Deadwood  cl^Sed' 
in  the  last  five  years,  so  most  pf  the  wood  cut  in  this  krea  is* 
transported  for  processing  to  the  Homestake  mill  in  Spearfish  or^one. 
of  two  .  other  mills  in  Whitewood^     Pulp  wood  is  sent  to  Wis/consin'  fbr 
processing.  .  ^     .  '  /  . 

'  Unemployment  in  the  ar^  is  very  low.    The  191^  census 
showed  only  ^8  people  out  of  work. 

'  ■    "   .  "    •     ■  /' 

Local.  Government  and  Politics  /  .  ' 

As  in  the  past:',  the  two  outstanding  characteristics  of  the 
political  organization  of  the  school  district  remain  in*  the  strength  ' 
of  the  Republican  Party , and  in  the  activity  of  the  Homestake  Mino 
'which  affect  the  gover/dmental  units  in  the  area;  th^se  are  the  Lawrence 
County  Commission  anc^ .  the  city  governments-  of  Lead/ and  Deadwood. 


The  county  has  five  commissioners  who  serve  _two-year  terms .    'Two  .»  / 
are  elected  in-  o<Jd  years  and  three  in  even  year§.     Deadwood  has.  J" 
city .  council  consisting  of  eight  memi/ers — two— f-is^om  each  of  ,the  cit§-s 
four  wards.     The  mayor  is  elected  by  the  whole  town.    All  terms . 
are  for  two  years-,  and  half  the  council  is  elected  each  year.     In  /  . 


contrast.  Lead* has  a  commission  made  up  of  a  mayor  and   two  com- 

'  ^         '  13 

missioners,  all  elected  at  large  for  five-ye^r  terms. 

Because  it  has  a  .power  of  the  purse  over  all  other  loc^l^     j  . 

governmental  units  through  its  power  to  collect  taxes  and  set  .mill  ! 


■^^^Non-statistic^l  information  in  this  section  is  based  on 
interviews  .cbriduc ted  by  William  A.  Firestone.     ,  '   
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levies   (v^ithin  broad  limits  set  by  the  state)  ,  the  county  h 
greatest  responsibility  *  and  broadest  authority  of  all  local/ governing 
bodies.    The  existence  of  federal  revenue  sharing  money  o^ly  extends 
this  power,  because  applications  for.  such  fiinds  are  made /to  the  qounty, 
which  is  the  lo.cal  distributor  for  , them.    The  county  al$o  has  ^  - 
superior  authority  in  the  areas  of  courts  and  law ; enf orpement .     The  . 
city' magistrates  handle  more  oases  than  do. the  county  judges,  but 
the  cotinty  courts^.are  the  only  ones  with  jurisdict^ion  over  civil 
and  juvenile,  cases  and  over  crimes  that  are  felonifes.:  Furthermore, 
the  county  has  tl^e^  only  full  scale .  jail  in  the  school  district. 
While'  the  Lead  Police  Department  has  the  capacity       Wld  a  small 
number  of  individuals  overnight,  anyone  who  must  be  \;Lncar^erated  for 
a  long^^r^period  of  time  is  put  5n  the  county  jail.    Cjn  the  other- 
hand,  the  towns  provide  certain  servipes  exclusively . \ ^In  1971,  the 
City  'Of  read  took  over  the  operation  of  the  Hpmestake^ecreatioh 
Center  and  Library  from  the  mine.-    This  center  include^  a  shimming 
pool  and  a  small  bowling  alley.     The  City  of  Deadwood  H^s  run  a 

separate  libr^^y  and  a  recreation  center  for  many  years \ 

•     The  (continuing  strength  of  ij:he  local' RepublicaJ^  Party  is 
■  ^1  the  more  ^rprising.  in  the  light        tl;ie  decline  0f  tl^at-  same 
;  organization  .  it  the  state  level ...    Since.  .George  McGovern  l^^ecame 
-  active  in  the!  state  Democratic -Party ,  ^  it  has^6nsist;enrly| •grown  and 

threatened  tbL  state,  Republican  power  stri;^dture.  .  By  19721^  both  U.S.— 


the  state's  governor  were  democrats .     In  spite  of  this 
,ead-Deadwood  school  distr:ict  remains  predominantly 
Table  16,' which  presents  information       vopei^^  registra- 


senators  and 
shift, ^the  L( 
Republican; 

tiQii,:^  cAearly  indicates  the  lopal.  Republican  ascendancy;  ^1.9% 
of  .  the  voters  are  registered  *Republicai:i.     .  •  i_   *  . 
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'  /     •  Tgible  16  ^  . 

/'    ^fOTER  REGISTRATION  IN  THE  LEAD-DEADWOOD,  SCHOOL  DISTRICT   (1972)  "^^ 


^  •  r 

■J 


Republican 

Democrat 

Independent 

General 

Total 

Lead 
Deadwood 
Rural 
Total 

2,035 
1,075 

603  , 

3,137 

a  1 

978 
472 

.  '  447 

1/-897  : 

60 
24 
27 
111 

•  138 
85' 
56 
279 

3^211 
1,656^ 
1,133 
6,000 

Tl^e  Republican.  Party's  strength  is  also  shown  by  the 


1§\72  election  results.    We  only 


break  in  the  pattern  came  in  the 


contest  for  U.S.  senator,  and  was  k  product  of  tWQ  factors  besides  / 
Abourezsk's  ability  as' an  organizkr .    First,  the  Republican  candidate  ? 
was  from  the  eastern  part  of  the  state  and  may  have. suf f ered^  locally  ' 
because  of  ifehe  rivalry  between  thb  two  regions."    More  importantly'/  he 
*was  gener|i|iy  a  weak  candidate-,  and  it  has  been  suiggested  that  his 
pandidaq^ll^s  a  result  of  the  current  decline  of  the  state  Republican 
organiz'ati'^n*  .  •         .*  '  . 


Table  i/ 


RESULTS/ OF  SELECTED.  1972  ELECTIONS  IN  THE  LEAD-^DEADWOOD 'DISTRICT 


Presidential  " 

U.S. 

Senatfe  ' 

State  Senate 

McGovern  (D)- 

Nixon (R) 

Abourezik 

(D) 

HirschCR-) 

Collins (D) ' 

—            •  ' 

Dunn(R) 

Deadwood 
Lead 

Rural  ^, 
Total 

31/7=  1 
.1,^1  .  i  ^ 

■  ■.  r  '        •  r 

i/fsii 

■  1455  ■ 
'2,764 

53J 
<  1,22E 
46E 

,  2,225 

_j  580 
1,139 

■0  ]  310 
i2,029 

346  ' 
771  ■• 
>~      334  . 
1^,451 

!  1 
784 
1,530 

ij .  ,423'' 
i2,737 

{ 


'  *  14s/tatistics  for  Tables  lie  and  17  wefe  takej^^om  ledger^, 
i^  the  Lawregc^_JlQUft^y  auditor's  bff'ice.  -  j % 


Courll.ouw  (center)  .nd  Federal  IluUdin,  (ri»Iil)  In  D«*dwood, 
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To  complete  the  picture  of  local  Republican  predominance, 
it  should  he  pointed  out  that  the  district's  state  senator,  state 
representatives,  and  five  county  commissioners,  as  well  as  practically 
all  the  minor  fleeted  county  officials,  are  Republicans. 

The  role  played  by  the  Homestake  is  more  difficult  to 
document  and  assess.     One  indication  of  its  political  importance 
is  the  number  of  its  officials  who  hold  elective- off  ice.    The  .'^ 
district's  state  senator  is  a  member  of  the  company's  Public  Rel^|:^.dn's 
Department,  arid  his  superior  is  registered  as  a  lobbyist  in  Pieri^^ 
Two  of  the  three  members  of  the  Lead  City  Commission  are  departijient 
heads  at  the  mine;     In  the  ten  years  before  the  Lead  and  Deadwood  school 
districts  were  combined ,  half  the  school  board  members  were  Homestake 
white  collar  workers.     Since  reorganization,  there  has  never  been 
less  than  one  Homestake  employee  on  the  board.     The  company  has 
no  members  on  the  Deadwood  Council,  and  that  town  is  generally 
considered  much  freer  of  Homestake  influence  than  is  Lead.  There, 
are  no  employees  on  the  County  Commission  either ,  but  a  number  of 
informants  have  suggested  that  the  company  has  a  great  deal  of 
informal  influence  with  that  body. 

It  can  be  argued,  however,  that  Homestake 's  political     '  ' 
influence  is  both  more  pervasive  and  less  nefarious  than  the  above 
list  would  suggest.     It  is  moire  pervasive  because  there  is  a  tendency 
to  anticipate  the  wishes  of,  the  mine  and  take  them  into  account  -when 
decisions  are  made.     It  is  less  nefarious  because  most  people  both 
recognize  and  accept  Homestake  leadership.    Opposition  to  the  mine 
and  bitterness  about  the  role  it  plaiys  do  exist,  but  they  are 
relatively  wd'ak,  and  even  the  coming  of  the  union  has  not  been  adequate 
to  mobilize  these  feelings  as  a  political  force.    Perhaps  the  most 
important  reason  for  positive  sentiment  toward  the  mine  is  that  it 
continues  its  policy  of  providing  public  services  wherever  possible. 
Two  public  projects  are  now  being  planned  for  which  the  company 
has  indicated  that  it  will  probably  provide  either  financial  or 
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other  kinds  of  support;  these  are  an  environmental  education  program 
in  the  school  system  and  the  activities  to  celebrate  the  national  bicen- 
tennial in  1976. 

The  political  climate  of  the  district  has  promoted  a  low  taxes- 
low  services  approach  to  government  in  the  school  district.    Because  of 
its  important  position,  the  County  Commission  can  be  taken  as  a  critical 
example.     In  fact,  services  provir.ed  by  the.  county  have  increased.. 
Wallace. Furze,  who  has  boen  a  county  commissioner  since  1954,  says  that 
from  the  time  he  first  became  a  member  of  the  commission  until  1972, 
,the  annual  county  budget  has  gone  from  $485,000  to  about  $1  million. 
While  inflation  has  played  a  part  in- this  increase,  he  attributes  the 
major  role  to  increased  services  and  says  inflation  has  been  less 
important.     At  the.  same  time,  the  highway  budget  has  gone  from 
$132,000  to  $342,000,  while  the  cost  of  running  the  county  courts  has  • 
gone  from  $12,000  to  $61,000  (Lead  Daily  Call-Deadwood  Pioneer  Times, 
January  10,  1?73) . 

Although  the  County  Commission  has  been  increasing  its 
services  over  time,  it  seems  primarily  oriented  towards  fiscal  conserva- 
tism.    The  problems  local  schools  have  had  in  getting  money  -since  1967 

In  addition,  in  a  recent  discussion  of  county-wide  reassessment  of. 
property  at  a  commission  meeting,  several  commissioners  were  primarily 
•  concerned  with  using  rising  assessments  as  a  way  to  lower  mill  levies 
rather  than  using  possible  new  income  to  allow  various  local,  governmental 
units  to  increase  services. 

Community  -Services 

The  Lead-Deadwood  area  is  quite  self-sufficient  as  far  as 
basic  services,  community  facilities,  and  general  necessities  for 
living  are  concerned.     Health,  education,  and  Velfare  services  are 
all  available,  although  whether  or  not  they  are  adequate  seems  to  be 
a  matter  of  discussion  among  some  residents.     Health  facilities  an4 
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•social  Economic  Accounts  Systems,  1974. 
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and  services  in  this  school  district  include  two  hospitals,  ten 
doctors,  two.  nursing  homes,  three  dentists,  four  pharmacies  and  a 
Public  Health  Nurse.     In  the  Great  Plains,  where  one  often  has  to 
travel  100  miles  to  a  doctor,  it  may  seem  surprising  that  medical, 
facilities  are  so  developed  for  an  area  population  of  about  10,000. 
One  of  the  hospitals,  however,  is  operated  by  the  Homestake  Mining 
Co.  for  its  employees  (current  and  retired)  and  their  dependents,  and 
seven  of  the  doctors  are  employed  there.     Like  many  industrial  health 
programs,  the  Homestake  Hospital  offers  preventive  medicine  as  well 
as  emergency  and  general  medical  care  free  of  charge  for  those  * 
people  covered.     This  includes  around  70-80%  of  the  school  district's 
residents.     The  other  hospital^  St.  Joseph's,  is  run  by  an  order  of 
.Catholic  nuns;  the  three  private  doctors  plus  two  from  Sturgis,  which 
is  15  miles  away,  practice  there.     In  addition ,  some  people  go  to 
Spearfish  (15  miles  away)  or  Rapid  City  (50  miles)  for  regular  medical 
care.     For  special  problems.  Rapid  City,     Denver,  and  the  Mayo  Clinic 

_  in^RQchester,.  Minnesota  ar^  the  medical  centers  mo^^  used. 
Facilities  for. mental  health  are  less  readily  available,  but  personnel 
from  the  West  River  Mental  Health  Clinic  in .Rapid  City  come  to  St. 
Joseph's  Hospital  twice  a  month  and  are  trying  to  expand  services 

*  to  this  area.     For  people  with  alcoholic  problems,  the  AA,  Alanon, 
and  the  Glory  House  (a  halfway  house  for  alcoholics)  are  all  located 
in  Lead. 

Post-secondary  educational  opportunities  are  provided  to 
school  district  residents  by  conventional  facilities  and  other  sources. 
Black  Hills  State  College  in  Spearfish  is  primarily  a  teacher  retrain ing 
^school  but  also  has  a  liberal  arts  course.     The  National  College  of 
Business  and  the  South  Dakota  School  of  Mines  ind  Technology  are 
both  located  in  Rapid  City.     In  the  Lead-Deadwood  area,  the  public 
school  system  offers  adult  education  courses,  some  to  help  people 
obtain  a  GED.     Occasionally-,  a  private  group  like  the  Company  of 
Fine  Arts  or . a  government  agency  like  the  State's ^Attorney' s'  office 
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will  give  classes  in  topics  ranging  from  pottery  to  consumer  law.  ^ 
Another  important  service  is  welfare.     The  public  welfare 
program  is  run  by  the  state,  and  in  Lawrence  County  as  in  ail  other 
counties  in  South  Dakota,  the  program  is  divided  into  two  parts—one  . 
office  concerned  with  interviewing  and  counseling  clients  and  the 
other  with  the  distribution  of  welfare  monies.     Both  offices  are  located 
in  Dea^wood.     The  only  major  private  welfare  program  is  that  of  the 
Homestake  Mining  Co.     The  company  provides  not  only  free  medical  card 
but  also  disability 'coverage  and  retirement  benefits  for  all  employees. 
Another  private  program  is  the  Attention  Center  in  Spear fish  which 
'  gives  care  to  area  runaway  girls  'and  boys.     It  is  funded  in  part  by 
local  private  organizations  and  apparently  has  served  an  important 
function-  in  the  past  few  years.  :^ 

in  addition  to  basic  social  services,  the  usual  utilities  are 
available.    Natural  gas  is  supplied  to  both  Lead  and  Dteadwood  by  the 
Montana-Dakota  Utilities  Co:;  however,  residents  in  the  outlying  areas  of  the 
district  must  obtain  propane  from, private  companies.     Electricity  is  ^ 


supplied  by  the  Black  Hills  Power  and .Light  Co-,  and  telephone  service, 
by  Northwestern  Bell.     Homestake  generates  about  two-thirds  of  the 
electricity  it  uses  and  runs  its  own  telephone  system  to  connect 
Homestake  buildings.     (This  is  a  holdover  from  the  time  when  several 
telephone  companies  served  the  area.)     The  cities  of  Lead  and  Deadwopd 
collect  garbage  for  all  residents  within  their  boundaries,  while 
rural  families  take  their  garbage  to  dumps  on  Forest  Service  land. 
Homestake  controls  the  water  rights  to  the  Spearf ish  CreaX  drainage 
system;  the  company  pumps  the  water  over  Aztec  Hill  to  Lead  and  then 
down  to  Deadwood,  selling  it  to  residents  in  both  towns  for  a  nominal 
monthly  fee*     Although  Lead  gets  all  of -its  water  from,  the  mine, 
Deadwood  gets  about  one-fourtli  of  its  water  from  springs  and  other 
sources.     The  two  towns  and  the  mine  all  have  sewer  systems  which 
dump  into  Whitewood  Creek,  although  Lead  does  have  two  tanks  to  give 
primary  treatment  to  some  of  the  city's  sewage.*    People  in  outlying 
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areas  get  water  from  springs  and  wells  and  channel  their  sewage  eithel: 
into  septic  tanks  or  directly  into  nearby  creeks.. 

The  disposal  of  sewage  has  been  a  source  of  controversy. 
As  early  as  1957,  Homestake  started  looking  for  a  different  way  to 
dispose  of  mine  tailings   (the  wastes  left  after  refining  the  gold  from 
the  ore)  rather  than  dtunping  them  directly  into  Whitewood  Creek.  However, 
no  concrete  action  was  taken  by  either  the  mine  or  the  two  towns  until 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency,r.and  the  South  Dakota  State  '  • 
Department  of  Environmental  Protection  began  to  put  pressure  on  them, 
and  local  officials  realized  that  raw  sewage  could  no  longer  be  dumped 
indefinitely  into  the  creek.     In  April  of  1969,  the  Lead-Deadwood  . 
Sanitation  District  (LDSD)  was  formed  and  included  the  Homestake 
Mine.     By  1971,  the  LDSD  had  a  plan  to  build  a  sewage  dam  in  Centennial 
Valley   (a  prairie  on  the  edge  of  the  Hills  about  10  miles  from  Deadwobd) . 
The  plan  was  given  preliminary  approval  by  the  EPA  in  1972.  However, 
several  factors  intervened  to  delay  construction.     First  of  all,  a 
group  of  ranchers  from  the  Centennial  Valley  Association  worked  te-^op 


the  LDSD* s  plan,,  and  second,    the  U.S.  Congress  passed  a  new  water 
quality  act'  which  made  standards  much  higher.     A  third  factor -has 
beeri^^/the  discovery  that  the  dam  would  cost  much  more  than  originally 
estimat.ed.     Thus  the  LDSD  has  had  to  completely  revise  plans  for  disposal 
of  sewage. 

While  housing  generally  costs  less  than  in  most  other  sections 
of  the  country,  it  presents  some tproblems  to  residents.     In  many 
parts  of  the  school  district,  but  particularly  in  Lead,  private 
individuals  .cannot  qe^  bedrock  title  to  their  land  because  Homestake 
owns  almost  all  of  the  mineral  rights.     These  people  own  their  house 
and  either  oWn  surface  title  or  rent  the  surface  from  Homestake. 
This  situation  presents  mortgage  problems  and  inhibits  new  building 
because  the  FHA  and-  VA  will  not  guarantee  loans  unless  the  house 
owner  has  bedrock  title.     To  enable  people  to  own  houses,  Homestake 
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has  developed  a  inorfgage  guarantee  system  of  its  own.     However,  tlje 
down  payment' i-s  sometimes  as  high  ^as  10%  and  the  term,  is  fairly  short, 
usually  ten  years;  these  high  monthly  payments  make  it  difficult  for 
some  people  to  own  their  own  houses  rather  than  rent.  Furthermore, 
the  company  will  generally  only  guarantee  such  loans.,  for  its  own 
employees  and  school-teachers.  addition,  since  this  is  a  single  industry 

area  and  since  the  housing  market  "is  dependent  on  the  economic  well- 
being  of  that  industry  (Homestake,)  ,  thi  housing  market  has  been  some-  ,  ^ 
w^at  unstable  in  the  p^sf  because  of  the- fluctuating  price  oPgold.  v 
Therefore,  the  local 'bankers  .tend" to  discourage, people  from  buying. 
m  additional  problem  for  those  who  can  buy 'is  the  lack  of  houses 
in  good  repair.    Many  people  complain  that. they  are  unable  to  f^nd  a 
home  and  wopder  why,  since  the  population  ig  .decreasing , a  there  are  . 
hot.more  houses  available.     One  xbason  that  has  been  advanced;  is  that, 
in  the- early  years.'people  had  expected  this  area  tS  be  like  mosl^  gold  f 
rush  towns  and  fizzle  out  after  the  boom  was  over.     Therefor^,  they  ' 
did  not  build  houses  as  we.ll  as  they  might  have,  and  many  of -.the  buildings. 


have  since  deteriorated  enough  to  have  been  condemned  and;  torn  down. 
Another  reason  for  .;Lack  of  housing  is  .thatf  there 'has  been,  very  little 
construction  o^  new  residences  for  many  ye aifs  because  of  poor  market' 

conditions .  '  ^'   ~~  ■        ;  .  > 

,    Not  all -people  own  houses.    Many  rent  from  those  people 
who  own  two  or  three  houses  as  an  investment,  and 'there  is  at  least 
one  large,  landlord  in  the\two  t6wns.  '  In  addition,  Homestake  n^aintains 
two  apartmerit  buildings  and  a  .few  hquses  torrent  to  its  employees.   '  , 
■   While  the  Deadwood-Leacl  area'is  physically  'sefarated  from  , 
the  cosmop9litan  centers  of  the  U.S.^,  .the  people  are  not  isolated. 
Many  mean's  of  conimunication  and  transportation  are' available .  In 
addition  to  "the  telephone  sVtem,".  Western  linion/TelegraphT  Co.  goes 
'through  Rapid  City,  and  there  are  four '-post  offices  in  th^  .school 
district.     Seven  channel  and  cable  TV.  stations,  come,  from  Rapid  City, 


a     ■  . 

Denver,  and  Casper Wyoming,     The  Rapid  City  Journal  and  the  Denver 
Post  are  delivered  daily  to  the  two  towns,  and  the  local  newspaper, 
the  Lead  Daily  Call-Deadwood  Pioneer  Times /  is  published  six  times 
per  week.     (The  Call  and  Pioneer  Times  were  originally  separate,  but 
in  the  1940s  they  combined.)     There  is  a  library  in  each  town,  and 
the  Inter-Library  Loan  System  increases  the  number  of  books  available 
to  the  residents  of  each  town.  ^ 

Several  modes  of  transportation  "are  available;  the  most 
important  one  is  the  automobile.     Almost  every  family  owns  at  least  \ 
one  car/  since  there  is  no  longer  any  public  transportation  within 
the  school  district.     In  1968,  Lawrence  County  had  10/386  registered 
vehicles  for  17,500  people.     There  is  a  national  bus  company  with  an 
office  in  Deadwood  which  runs  buses  through  Deadwood  and  Lead  daily. 
Three  airlines  serve  the  Rapid  City  Airport  with  direct  flights  to 
Minneapolis;  Pierre,  S.D-;  Denver;  Casper,  Wyoming;  Salt  Lake  City;  and 
Minot,  N.  D.-    These  planes  carry  some  freight  as  well  as  pa.ssengers- 
Freight  is  also  carried  by  several  trucking  companies  based  in  Rapid 
City  and  by  the  Burlington  Northern  Railroad  which  sends  a  train  into 
Deadwood  three  times  a  week. 

*      A  variety  of , religious  and  cultural  organizations  are  an 
integral  part  of  life  in  the  school  district.     There  are  14  churches 
in  Lead  and  Deadwood,  one  in  Terraville , and  one  in  Nemo.  Five 
denominations  have  churches  and  ministers  in  both  Deadwood  and  Lead, 
even  though  the  population  is  much  smaller  now  than  when  the  churches 
were  first  built  in  the  1800s.     Each  congregation  has  several  clubs 
to  which  members  can  belong  and  further  confirm  th§ir  commitment  to 
the  particulaz:  church.     However,  an  ecumenical  spirit  has  foster'ed 
a  number  of  cooperative  religious  programs  between  the  churches. 
For  instance,  the  ministers  and  priests  have  formed  a  club  which  meets 
monthly.     Although  it  is  mainly  a  forym  for  discussion,  the  club 
does  sponsor  a  weekly  religious  program  on  the  local  radio  station. 
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There -are  joint  religious  services  on  holidays ,  and  the  Protestant 
churches  cooperate  in  the  religious  education  of  their  children.  The 
anti-Catholic  prejudice  that  marked  the  area  before  World  War  II  has 

since  disappeared.  ^ 

\  Besides  the  church  clubs,  there"  are  many  other  organizations, 

both  national  and  local.     The  national  organizations  include  Masons, 
El'k§,,  Moose,  Rotary:- American  Association  of  University  Women,  .      '  . 
isiness  and  Professional  Women,  Beta  Sigma  Phi,  Girl  and  Boy  Scouts., 
"^and  4-H.    Almost  every  men's  club  has  a  women's  auxiliary.     In. the  1800s,. 
the  women's, clubs  had  an  important  function  in  bringing  what  culture  . 
there  was  to  the  ar^a.     The  Roundtable  Club  organized  the  Carnegie 
Library  in  Deadwood,  and,,  with  the  help  of  Phoebe  Hearst's  money,  the  . 
Thursday  Club  in  Lead  was  responsible  for  developing  the  iibmestake 
Library.-    These  women's  clubs  became  part  of  the  Federated  Women's  Clubs 
in- the  early  twentieth  century ,  and  three  of  them  are  still  operating.  . 
While  these  groups  are  no  longer  the  main  source  of  culture,  they  still 
perform  worthwhile  services.    ,One  runs  the  Sweatman  Art  Gallery  which 
exhibits  local  artists'  works.     The  women's  clubs  and  most  other 
organizations  are  open  to  everyone,  but  some  of  them,  like  Beta  and 
Elks,  are  more  exclusive  and  are  open  to  membership  by  invitation 
only'.     The  local  organizations  include  the  Booster  Club,  an  adult  group 
to  support  local  high  school  sports,  and  the  South  Dakota  Cowbelles , 
who  promote  the  use  of  beef .  ;  There  are  also  business  clubs  like  the" 
two  ChaitJDers  of  Comraerce.  and  the  Retail  Merchants'  Association. 

Although  high  quality'  cosmopolitan\e.ntertainment  and.  recreation 
facilities  are  not  readily  available  to  residents,  the  area  has  many 
resources,  some  of  which  are  not  available  in  a  more  urban  setting. 
The  National  Forest  provides  many.opportunities  for  camping,  picnicking,, 
hiking,  hunting',  fishing-,  backpacking,  and 'four-wheeling.     There  are  .. 
also  private  resorts  and  caiUpgrounds ,  two  ski  areas,  two  country 
clubs  for  golfing,  and  tennic  courts  in  Lead,  although  the  latter  are 
not  in  very  .good  -condtion.    For  indoor  sports,  bowling  leagues  thrive 
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in  the  winter  time,  and  the  two  recreation  centers — one  in  each  town — 
have  swimming  pools.     Some  of  the  high  school  activities  also  are  a 
source  of  entertainment  'for  adult  community  members.    Football  and 
basketball  draw  larg6,  e-nthusiastic  crowd's.     The  four  or  five  plays  given 
at  theAhigh  school  generally  are  well  attended,  though  there  is  ci  strong 
preference  for  light  comedies  and  the  more  dramatic  performances  are  not 
as  well  received.     In  addition  to  high  school .plays,  there  are  occasional 
other  performances  given  in  the  area.     The  Community  Concert  Serie-^  brings 
three  concerts  to  Lead  ea.ch  year.     The  Company  of  Fine  Arts  which  was 
recently  started  in  Deadwdod  is  attempting  to  provide  that  town  w:ith  an 
artists'  colony.     Although  not  many  residents  are ^inclined  to . support 
actively  this  endeavor,  several  local  artists  have  been  helped  by  its 
presence.     The  Company  runs  the  Hunter  Gallery  to  di^lay  and  sell  art 
works  (some  by  lOcfal  people)  ,  as  well  as  the  Centennial  theatre,  which 
presents  three  plays  each  ^summer;  the  Company  also  offers  several  ..work- 
shops on  pottery,  painting,  etc. 

Other  entertainment  opportunities;  include  church  suppers, 
indoor  (Homestake)   and  outdoor  movi^  theaters,  and  several  restaurants,  . 
some  v;ith  live  ba'nds  and  one  with  Chinese  cuisine.     There  are  also  many 
bars,  -each  with  its  own  clientele;  some  cater  to  miners  and  others  to    *  . 
tourists."  And  for  those  men  with  the  Inclination.,  there  are  still 
three  brothels  in  Deadwood. 

Several  summer  activities^are  generally  not  attended  by  locals 
because  they  consider  them  "tourist  stuff."    These  include  the  Trial 
of .Jack  McCall   (who  shot  Wild  Bill  Hickock)  and  the  Days  of  '76.  'One 
Deadwood  resident  said  of  the  Days  of  '76  that  "Everybody  tries  to  get 
but  of  town,"  because^  as  she  put  it,  a  lot  of  "hippies"  have  started 
coming  to  the  show  and  have  caused  trouble  for  the  residents.  During 
the  1971  program  there  was  a  mini-riot  in  downtown  Deadwood. 

The. School  System 
The  Program  and  Att:empts  to  Upgrade  It 

The  Lead-Deadwood  school  district  is  currently  attempting  to 
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provide  an  advanced,  cosmopolitan  program  that  is  responsive  to  changing 
trends  in  the^'l^t^tional  education  community;  in  so  doing  it  faces  ^a 
number,  of  obstacles  in  ilts  local  environment.     Interest  in  a  cosmo- 
politan program  is  not  new  to  the  Lead-Deadwood  area.    As  early .as 
.1906,  both  systems  were  among  the  first  xu  the  state  to  receive  North 
Central  Association  accreditation i.        -  ;  , 

A- look  at' the  composition  of  the  staff  shows  that  the  pupil- 
teacher  ratio  in  .the  system  is  a  very  low  17.1:1  and  would  be 'even  . lower 
if  the  aides  were  counted.    The  staff  is.  well  eduqated.    About,  30%  of 
the  teachers  have  master ' s  degrees  or  the 'equivalent,  and  many  of  the 
aides  have  teafcher's  Certificates.     On  the  other  hand,  one  of  the  ¥ew 
areas  where  economizing  was  possible  during  reorganization  was  in 
adijiinistrative  overhead;  the  system  has  a  very  small  central  office 
staff  (Table  18) . 

t  J  ,  ■  - 
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-  '  ,       Table  18  . 

"SCHOOL  DISTRICT  PERSONNEL:  1971-72 


Superintendent 

1. 

Business  Manager 

.1  ' 

Principals  ' 

.        .               G  . 

Teachers 

Counselors 

High  School                         -    ^  - 
Elementary  and  Junior  High 
Total 

4.  ^ 
38 
95 
137 

Non-Certified  Personnel  ^FTE) 

Aids           :  ^ 

Secretaries 

Custodians       .  . 

BUS  Drivers  , 

Lunchroom  Employees 
Total 

23 

.  ^  9 

28.5 
8.5, 

14  . 
83 

<5 

Source:     State -Aid  Application:    ^Lead-Deadwood  School  District ,  1970-71. 
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Perhaps  the  best  way  to  seq.  tne  system's  attempts  to.  provide. 

a  cosmopolitan  education  is  to  examine  the  curriculum  and  some  of  the 

recen€*  special  programs  that  have  gone  on  within  it.     What  constitutes 

the  latest  word  i^i  quality  education  changes  over  time.     In  the^  late 

•  "  *  t 

.1950s,  as  the  progressive  educatibji  movement  ran  its  course  and  *t^e 
Icunching  of  Sputnik  had  its  effect,  schools  began  paying  more 
attention  to  content  learning, achievement, *  and  educating  exceptional  ' 
children.     More  recently,  the  emphasis  has  been  on  either  equal  "education 
for- minority  groups  or  individual  freedom  through  such  annotations 
as  schools  without  walls ,  open  classrooms,  and  p\.her  attempts  to  \, 
tailor  educational  programs  to  individual  needs.  » 

•  J    .  Generally,  the  approach  taken"  in  .the  Lead-Deadwood  syst^  to  strength 

the  currir:ulum  at  the  elementary  level  has  been  to  move*  away^  from  the  self-  . 
.  contained'' classrbom  tpivards  various  forms  of  sub jecti' matter -specialization. 
The  clearest  example  of  this  is  the  "departmentalizing"  of  the  fifth 
and  sixth  grades  at  the  , Central  Elementary  %School-^-the  largest  elem^n?ary 
school  in  the  system — where  students  ^rotate  firom  teacher  to  teacher, 
each  of  whom ^specialize  in  a  different  area,  as  has  been  discussed  in 
the  section  on  school  consolidation.     The  depai^tonentalized  system *at 
Central  is*  ndt  the  only  form  of 'speci.alization  founfein  tl^^  elementary 
grades.     The  system  relies  highly  on  specialists  i\\  art  and  music.  * 
instruction  and  physical  education  to  carry  out  its-'program.  By 
.1971-72,  the  equivalent  of  eight  full-,time  ' instructors  hafl  been  assigned 
in  those  three  areas  in  the.. elementary  schools  throughout  the-  system.  . 
In  addition,  the  Lead-Deadwood  jiistrict  shares  a  speech  specialist 
'with  twjD*'-' neighboring  distracts ,  and -the  elementary  schools  have  a 
counseling  program.     Finally ,  ^ both  the  Central  Cajyipus  in  Lead  an^'\t:^e^ 
Deadwood  Elementary  School  have  school  libraries, «  The  difference 
in  size  between  libi^aries  seems  to  represent  the  fiscal  situation  of 
the  two  districts  before  reorganization.     Lead's  library  has  about  / 
12,000  books  arid  a \  full-time  librarian,  while  the  one  in  Deadwood  has.  *  ^ 

about  3,000  books  and  a  part-time  libr^^rian.  ^  '  ^.  * 


\ 


In  contrast  to  the  elementary  schools,  the  direction  of 
development  in  the  high  school  has  been  towards  a  less  restrxctive 
setting  which  maximizes  -  the  options  open  to  individual  students. 
Before  reorganization,  the  Deadwood  High  School  had  an  open  campus, 
which  meant'^Ehat,  students  were  not  required  to  be  in  the  school  or 
on  the  grounds  when  they,  were  not  in  class ,  but  Lead-  did  not.  About 
the  time  of  reorganization,  the  rules  at  the  Lead  High  School  were  - 
changed  to  allow  3tudents  to  leave  the  grounds  when  they  were  riot  .* 
inclass.     In  addition,  stu^y  halls  were  abolished,  except  for  freshmen, 
and  ^  lounge  was  created  for  students .  ,; N9W,  when  sophomores,  juniors, 
and  seniors  are  in  school  but  not  in  class,  they  are  expected  to  be  , 
iij  the  student  lounge  or  on  the  floor  with  the  library  and  resource 
^enifcer.     This  lounge  was  a  direct  dutgrowth  of  student  pres^re  for 
change .        \  *  •  -  '  '    .  \ 

Anbther  development  that  has  increased  students choice\is  the 
replacement  of  year-long  courses  'in  English  and  social  studies  wi>t^h 
quarter  courses/    This  move  has  allowed  both  department^  to  significantly 
•broaden ''their  coveragfe  anc|^  give  students  exposure  to  a- greater  variety 
of  subject  areas  ajid  has  helped  instructors  keep  up  with  the  lates't 

*  "a 

trends  in  their  fields.   -Some  df  the  courses  offered  by  the  English 
department  include  >f an tasy ,  poetry,  creative  writii.g,  frontier  , 
literature  (which  focuses  on  the  Blapk  Hills) ,  science  fiction,  college 
preparatory  English,  practical  composition  for  students  who  do  not 
plan  to  attend  college,  short  stories,  and-wdrld  literature."  The 
social  studies  department  offers  courses  in  psychology,  sociology, 
anthropoldgy-,  economics  and -consumer  education,  marriage  and  the  family 
(which  includes  a  section  on  birth  control)  ,.  American  history,  western  \ 
civilization,  the  American  fndian,  and  the  American  Negro,  as  well 
as  area  studies'  on  Africa,  Asia,   and  Latin*  America.     Many  of .  these 
^course  offerings  themselves  represet^t  attempts  to  keep  up  with  current 
-thinking  on  "what  ^ould  be  taught, in  high  school. 
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The  various  staff  and  school  evaluations  carried  out  by  the 
Lead  system  during  the  late  sixties  and  early  seventies,  discussed  in^ 
the.  previous  chaj^jter,  are  also  indications  of  an  attempt  to  maintain 
a  modern,  cosmopolitan  program,  as  is  the  thorough  analysis  of  the 
system's  programs  undertaken  during  planning  for  reorganization.  At 
that  time,  the  faculty  was  divided  into  22  separate  groups  by  subject 
area  in  the  upper  grades  and  by  grade  level  in  the  primary  grades. 
Although  these  groups  spent  a  good  deal  of  time  resolving  questions 
that  stemmed  directly  from  the  fusion  of  the  two  districts,,  such  as 
building  use they  also  discussed  what  should  be  taught  and  how. 
The  recommendations  that  came  out  of  these  deliberations  are  extremely 
diverse,  and  most  have  to  do  with  the  concerns  of  particular  areas. 
These  included  recommendations  to: 

1.  Offer  home  economics  courses  in  the  seventh  grade  and 
to  high  school  boys;-    -  "  .  - 

2.  Offer  a  high  school  course  on  home  repairs;    ,  ^ 

3.  Integrate  special  education  children  into  regular 
^  classrooms  wherever  possible; 

4.  Develop  a  unit  on  drugs  for  the  elementary  grades; 

5.  Shorten  the  length  of  the  junior  high  school  day. 

■  ■  'V.  '     .  .  ■  ■  . 

A  number  of  groups ^  were. isoncerned  abojat  the  same  subjects.  For 
instance,  nine  wanted  to  eliniinate  letter  grades,  but^^two  opposed  the 
idea.     Eight  groups  specifically  recommended  the  use  of  aides,  ard  • 
f4,ve  were  interested  in  some  form  of  team  *  teaching .     In  addition,  nine - 
groups  recommended  developing  a  vocational  education  program;  one  group 
was  set  up  specifically  to  study  the  question,     ^he  most  widely 
examined  idea  was  "individualizing  .education ,  *'  a  t9pic  that  was  discussed 
by  12  of  the  22  groups.     This  topic  was  important  because  it  represented 
an  early  .sounding  of  the  major  theme  of  the  district's  proposal  to 
NIE/ES  (rs  Year  Plan:     Lead'-Deadwood' School  District?  1970-71") 

The  attempt  to  upgrade  continually  th^  system's  educational 
program  and  keep  in  touch'^'with  natibnal  trends  has  had  both  positive  and 
negative  side  effects.     For  instance,  the  series  of  special  programs 
that  preceded  the  Experimental  Schools  projects  seems  to  have  taken  its 
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toll  in  terms  of  lowered  teacher  morale  and  heightened  cynicism.  Some 
of  the  staff  who  failed  to  see  any  continuity  between  the  various 
attempts  at  improvement  or  any  follow-up  on  various  evaluations  became 
weary  of  new  programs.     As  one  principal  has  put  it,  "it's  getting 
tough  to  get  the  troops  up  for  new  projects."    This  attitude  was  shown 
by  one  teacher  who,  when  asked  about  individualized  education  said, 
"Every  couple  of ^ years  there  is  a  new  jargon,  a  word  for  the  year.  Every 
year  something  new  comes  up."    Other  teachers  are  less  philosophical  and 
•show  more  extrerap  resistJnce  to  current  projects.     One  principal 
pointed  out  that  his  school  has  been  involved  in  some  kind  of  special 
effort  in  three  of  the  five  years  ending  in  June  of  1972.  Although 
some  of  this  time  went  into  reorganization,  that  in  itself  could  be 
considered  an  attempt  to  increase  the  .cosmopolitan,  up-to-date 
character  of  the  systems  involved,  even  if  no  curriculum  review  had'' 

accompanied  it.  ' 
"  Resistance  to  these  programs  does  not  mean  that  the  system's 

teachers  are  especially  conservative  or  opposed  to.  innovation .^^  In 
:  fact,  a  number- of  teachers  have  themselves  proposed  changes  in  the 
'  school  curriculum?  however,  teacher-initiated  changes  tend  to  be 
concerned  only  with  specific  course  offerings  or  organization  within '"^  ■/ 
particular  department.     Resistance  seems  to  be  limited  to  the  broad 
changes  in  theory  and  programs .that  are  initiated  by  the  administration. 

'  Tlie  school  system's, cosmopolitan  orientation  Helped  to  keep 
the  .district  aware  of  the  possiblity  of  using  federal  funds  for  some 
of-  its  programs.     Thus , '  wheh  the  district  f  irst,  applied  for  Experimental 
Schools  funds,  it  already  had  some  useful  experience  in  dealing  .with 
the  federal  government .    For  instance ,  .before  'reorganization  in 
19,69-70,  Deadwood  received,-$989  in  E SEA  money  from  Titles  II  and  Vl , 
while  Lead  was  receiving,  from  Title  -I,  $15,000  to  run. its  preschool 
program  and  $20,00  for  the  summer-  school  program.     In  1971-72,  the 
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dii;trict  received  almost  $45,000  in  ESEA  Title  I  money  to  fund  a 
preschool  program  and  $1,700  from  ESEA  Title  II  to  improve  its  . 
library  facilities: 

In  trying  to  maintain  a  cosmopolitan,  progressive  program 
the^'chjbol  3ystem  has  faced  problems .  from  two  groups — the  student  body 
and  the  community.     One  problem  with  the  students  stems  from  declining 
enrollments,  which  are  a  result  of  the  general  population  decline  and 
falling  birth  rate.     Enrollment  actually  peaked  in  about  1966  and 
has  been  going  down  since,  as  is  shown  in  Table  19. 

Table  19 

ENROLLMENT  DECLINE:     FALL,   1966-FALL,  1971 


Year 

Lead 

Deadwood 

Combined 

1966 

1,991  . 

1,037  . 

3,028 

1968 

1,965  ^ 

.  924' 

2,889 

1970- 

1,867 

915 

•  2,782 

1971 

2,572 

While  a  declining  enrollment  might  allow  the  system  to  cut  staff  and 
thereby  introduce  economies  to^ facilitate  curriculum  changes,  its 
difficult  financial'  situation  means,  that  -all  the  economies  that  have  been 
^made  so  far  have  gone  towards  maintaining  the  basic  |)rogram.  Program 
changes  are  made  by  addition  more  often  than  they  are^  by  deletion  or 
reorganization,  and  even  when  reorganization  is  involved  a  certain 
amount  of  additional  resources  is  needed  for  the  transition.     It  would 
seem  that  it  is  easier  to  get  additional  resources  allocated',  to  a 
sy$tem  during  periods  of • growth  .than  in  times  of  decline. 
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There  is  also  some  question  about  how  well  the  current 
high  school  curriculuirv  which  is  oriented  primarily  towards  preparation 
for  college,  fits  with  the  needs  and  aspirations  of  the  heavily  blue 
collar  community  that  it  serves.     System-wide  achievement  scores  for 
all  grades  tend  to  fall  right  around  the  fiftieth  percentile. 
These  scores  are  consistent  with  the  career  choices  that  the  district's 
high  school  students  have  made  in  the  past.    Although  45.1%  of  the 
class  of  1968  iri  Lead  started  college;  only  29,3%  graduated;  it  has 
been  suggested  that  the  number  of  college  entrants  from  this  area  in 
the  late  1960s  was  inflated  somewhat  by  the  war  in  Vietnam.    As  indi- 
cated in  Table  20,  which  is  based  on  inforination  gathered  by  counselors 
in  the  fall  after  graduation,  most  students  from  the  Lead-Deadwood  oyster 
do  not  go  on  to  college,  and  this  trend  seems  likely  to  continue. 


Table  20  ,         .  ^ 

POST-HIGH  SCHOOL  ACTIVITIES  OF  GRADUATING  CLASS  OF  1972 


Activity 


Employed 

Attending  Four  Year  College 

Attending  Trade  or  Vocational  School- 

Armed  Services 

Married 

Unemployed 

No  Information  .^ 


Percentage  of  Class 


21.9 
.  :39.0 
10.2 
■  8.0 
12.8^ 
1.6 
r6.4 

(N  =  187) 


209  . 

844 


\  ) 

While  strong  arguments  can  be  xndAe/fb^  giving  all  high  school 
students  a  general  academic  education,  itfis  not\urprising  that  there 
is  some  question  concerning  the  adequacWof  the  district's  vocational 
program,  both  within  the  system  and  in/^he  community.     Less  than  10% 
of  the  student  body  is  enrolled  in  vocational  programs  including 
machine  shop,  office  occupations,  and  a  work-study  program,  although 
"a  largei:  number  take  non-vocational  shop,  home  economics,  and  business 
courses. 

The  other  problem  faced  by  the  Lead-Deadwood  school  district 
is  lack  of  community  support.     lannaconne  and  Lutz   (1970)   suggest  that 
two  indications  of  this  condition  are  high  voter  turnout  at  school 
elections  and  incumbent  defeat,  since  school  board  members  who  run  for 
re-election  are  only  defeated  as  a  resjalt  of  major  social  changes  in 
a  school  district,  such  as  extreme  demographic  shifts  or  the  consolida- 
tion of  several  systems'.     Data  for-"* school  board  elections  in  the  Lead- 
Deadwood  area  (Table  21)  are  characterized. before  reorganization  by  low 
voter  participation  and  a  number  of  years  when  no ,  electiojis- were ' held; 
before  reorganization,  schools  were  not  ^n  ar^a  of  conflict.-  Even 
Deadwopd's  financial  problems  in  the  late  sixties  and- the  reorganization 
issue  do  not  seem  to  have  significantly  increased  voter^turnout  thexTe. 
Increased  voter  turnout  after 'reorganizatiori  suggests  that  the  schools 
then  became  more  of 'a  public  issue.     The  1971  election  can  be  explained 
completely  in  terms  of  sectionalisiti-.     Schmidt  was  from. Lead  and  Derosier 
had  been  a  Deadwood  board  member;    Because  Berry  Sad  been  a  long- 
time  Deadwood  board  member,  the  Lead  board  had  appointed  him  to  fill 
a  vaqant  position  during  the  year  of  planning  for  reorganization,  so  he 
was  in  fact  a  iLead  representative  ii5i(;the  election,     Stratton  ran  asT  a 
Deadwood  incumbent  .because  he  had  been  appointed  to, fill  an  empty 
seat  since  the  1970  election.     Each  town  voted  for  its  own  representa- 
tive, and  the  Lead  people  carried  because  t^iere  were  more  voters  in 
the  larger  town.     The  1972  election,  however,  which  represents  the 
only  case  where  an  incumbent  lost,  cannot  be  explained  in  terms  of 
inter-town  :^ivalry  because  three  candidates  were  Lead  resident-^. 
Percevich,  the  winner  ,  was  .an  -ex-teaqher  ,  and  an  unusually  energetic 
campaign  was  mpunted  for  him  b^  the  local  .educati6n  association^ 
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Table  21 


SCHOOL  BOARD  ELECTIONS  IN  LEAD  AND  DEADWOOD:  1963-72 


Year 

~ —  ■  • — r 

Lead 

Deadwood 

Pluma  and  Nemo 

Combined 

1963 

No  election 

No  election 

1964 

Daniels 

Emery 

Total 

240 
103 
343^ 

Waldron  - 

Campbell 

Total 

367 
122 
489 

1965 

No  election 

Election:  no 

results 

recorded 

1966 

No  election 

No  election 

1967 

No  election 

No  election 

1968 

b 

Slaughter 
Watt-.  ' 
Total 

362 
328  . 
690 

No  election 

1969 

Payne^ 
avsdal. 
Total' 

372 
1]6 
:^t88 

No  Election 

197Q 

McColley 
.Bayley  - 
Total 

327 
285 
612 

Swanson 
Stratton  . 
Total 

102 
94 
196 

Reorganization 


1971 

Schmidt^ 

742 

162 

904 

r 

Derosier 

63 

280^ 

343 

Total 

805 

442 

1,247 

Berry^  ^ 

515 

142 

657 

Stratton 

257 

300 

557 

Total 

112 

442 

1,215 

1972 

Percevich 

434 

181 

38 

653 

Magers^ 

344 

102 

9 

455 

Bayley 

233 

62 

8 

303. 

Total  1 

,011 

345 

55 

1,411 

Ruth^  ' 

537  ,^ 

269 

45 

851 

Hoggat ^ 

465 

81 

 9 

555 

Total  1 

,012 

350' 

:3  54 

1,406  / 

^The  1964  Lead  election  was  mandated  by  the  stcUc  because  of  the'  addition 
of  a  series  of  small  outlying  districts  to  thai,  tov.-n's  schools.  Four 
seats  were  given  to  Lead  and  one  to  the  outlyirlq  districts;  because  of 
a- series  of  resignations,  none  of  the  four  Lear   r»eats  were  contested. 

^Incumbent. 


ERIC 


Source:    Minutes  of  the  Lead,  Deadwood ,  and  Lead-Deadwood  School  Boards, 
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The  schcx^l  system's  financial,  situation  is  another  indication 
of  lack  of  community  support.     The  power  to  levy  taxes  for  sdhools 
rests  with  the  County  Commission,  which  provides  the  bulk  of  the  district's 
revenue,  rather  than  with  th,e  school  boards.     In  1971-72,  Lead-Deadwood 
received  $1,364,530  from  the  county  for  general  operations  and  another 
$58,521  for  special  education.     The  county  has  two  variables  to  work 
with  in  setting  taxes:     the  mill  levy  and  assessment  rates.  Currently, 
the  County  Commission  is  taxing  at  the  maximum  rate  that  the, state  law  ^ 
allows — 40  mills — but  the  school  district  argues  that  property  in  the 
area  is  systematically  underassessed  by  as  much  as  20%  of  full  value, 
which  results  in  a  major  loss  of  income.     Another*  effect, of  underassessment 
is  that  the  district  receives  very  little  aid  from  the  state  because 
the  state  aid  formula  is  partially  based  upon  local  assessment  rates. 
Partly  as^  a  result  .of  low  assessments,  the  district  received  from  the 
state  only  $196,000  of  its  1971-72  operating  budget  of  $2  million. 

.   This  problem  of  low  assessment  rates  has  existed  for  a  long 
time.     As  early  as  .  1967 ,  the  Deadwood  board  asked  l:he   county  commissioners 
to  increase  assessment  rates,  and  this  request  was  reitewed  in  1969  and 
1970  when  the  district  was  joined  by  the  Lead  board.     While  there  are 
many  reasons  for  low  assessments  and  inadequate  income  from  property 
taxes,  a  number  of  indicators  suggest  that  the  County  Commission's 
actioo  is  popular 'and  in  line^with  community  sentiment.     For  instance, 
although  the  DeadW'ood  schools  were  in  a  very  difficult  financial 
situation  in  1970,  th^  comment  tha**t  any  savings  resulting  from  reor- 
ganization should  be  reflected  in  lowered  taxes  was  reported  several 
times  in  newspaper  discussion  of ^public  reaction  to  consolidation. 
Members  o:^  the  upper  levels  of  the  district  administration  concur  that 
if  any  proposition  such  as  a  bond  issue  to  raise  income  f or ^schools 
were  put  to  a  vote  currently,  it  would:^fail.     One  administrator 
has  described  the  current  situation  as  a  "taxpayer  revolt."  - 

•  ■     \  '  ■       ,      '  •  ' 
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AnotheDg' -contributing  factor  in  the  district's  finaijicial 
problems"  is  that  268,000  acres  of  bounty  iand,  mostly  in  the  Lead- 
Deadwobd  district,  are  national  forest.     While  the  Departraent  of" 
Agricurture^proyides  about  $10,150 • to  support  the  school  system,  this 
figure  works  out  taxless  than  1^  per  acre.   .The  district  argues  that 
the  rate  should  be  higher  because  it  c^ets.on  the  average  $1.43  per 
acre  for  agricultural  land.  -  - 

^      Low  income  from  property  taxes  as  well  as  minimal  income  from 
other  sources  has  had  its  impact  on  both  the  Lead  and  Deadwood  systems. 
As  -early  as  1970,  Lead's  operating  budget  was  larger  than  its  revenue, 
but  the  system  was  able  to  make  up  the  difference  by  spending  reserve 
funds  it  had  accumulated.     This  policy  kept  the  Lead-Deadwood  district 
ill  the  black  through  1^72,  but  expectations  were  that  the  system  would 
soon  begin  running  up  substantial  deficits  (See  Table  22). 


Table  22- 

.LfiAD-DEADWOOD  SCHOOL  DISTRICT  BUDGET:  1971-72 


Administration 

Instruction 

Pupil  Transportation 

Operation 

Maintenance 

Fixed  Charges 

Student  Body  Activities 

Transfer  Accounts 


Total 


$  .  50,205 
$1,457,055 
$  69,031 
188,565 
52/392. 
168,144' 
10/368 
11,616 


$ 
$ 
$ 
$ 
$ 


$2,007,376 


Applications  to  Experimental  Schools  Program^^ 

Faced  with  a  lack'  of  local  support,  the  professional 
leadership  in  the  Lead-Deadwood  School  District  applied  to  the  Experimental 
Schools  program  as  an  outside  source  for  funding  its  innovative  programs. 
In  late  December  of  19.70,  the  district  received  a  copy  of  the  first 
Request  for  Proposal-  sent  out  by  OE  from  the  South  Dakota  Superintendent 
of  Piiblic  Instruction.     Applications  were  submitted  in  January  and  May 
of  1971,  in  attempts  first  to  get  a  direct  grant  and  later  a  planning 
grant.     These  applications  failed,  but  another  application  siabmitted  — 
to  .the  Small  Schools  competition  received  a  planning  grant. 

-  '       The  Experimental  Schools  and  Small  Schools  applications 
were  in  response  to  the  financial  pressures  facing  the  district. 
The  first  application  was  submitted  by  the  leadership  of  the  Lead 
system  in  the  middle  of  planning  for  reorganization.     It  was  intended 
primarily  to  get  additio^nal  monies  for  the  program  upgrading  that 
accompanied  reorganization:  ^  ' 

This  makes  the  central  theme  for  our  proposal  in  this  Proje'ct, 
"      Reorganization,  with  the^asiq  objective  to  develop  a 

.  cbmprehensive  child-centered  educational  system.*.        '.  -.• 

Recognizing  that  reorganization  la^as  been  defined  as  a 
.salvation^  throughout  the  United  States,  'this  unification- 
^of  the  two  systems  wotild  hope  to. prove  that  the  premise  is 
*  correct; . . 

Yet,  the  system  was  also  concerned  that  it  would  not  have  enough  funds, 
for  its  ongS)ing  operations  when  the  .two  school  systems  were  combined: 

the  grea^test  handicap  to^  the  successful  culmination  of  the 
(reorganization)  program  will  be  due  to  lack  of . sufficient 
funds  to  ..guarantee  implementation  without  being  forced 
to  cutback.     This,  is  due'  to  a  State  imposed  limitation  of 
40. mills  o^n  Other  property  and  24  mills, on  Ag  property. 
This  maximum,  set  by  law  >as  reached  in  the  Lead  District 
four  years  ago.  "  ^ 


The  material  and  quotations  in  this  section  are  taken  from 
the  district's  first  Experimental  Schools'  Applicatiop,  January  23,  1971|. 

and  "The  Experimental  Schools  Program  for  Small  Rural  Schools  submitted  ^ 

by  the  Lead-Deadwood  Independent  Sphool  District  #1C'>." 
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The  first  system  weakness  mentioned  in  the  Small  Schools  application 
was  also  financial;  it  pointed  out -that  the  district  tax  base  was      '  • 
about  $4,000/child  lower  than  the  average  for  the  -state, 

•rhe  Experimental  Schools  program  applications  were  highly 
descriptive  and  proposed  few  specific  new  programs .     This  is  not 
surprising  with  the  first  application,  since  the  superintendent  has 
indicated  that  its  i^eas  developed  from  the  planning  for  reorganization 
which  was  still  in  process  when  it. was  submitted.     Sorae  of  its  general 
principles, .however,  were  similar  to  those  in  later  applications: 

the  basic  objective   (of  the  program  is)   to  develop  a^ 
comprehensive  child-centered  educational  system  to  serve 
.   .    '        th^. needs  of  each  individual  child  for  which  the  two  districts 
are  responsible,. 

■ 

Re-stating  ihq.  gc^als  for  the 'new  distrl^ct ,  they  include 
primarily^  child-centered  .curriculum;  individual; instruction ' 
to  meet  individual  needs...  .   '  . 

'There  was  very  little  discussion  of  the -mechanisms  for  child-centered, 
iridividuai  instruction.  "";The  only /concrete  suggestion  was  the  extensive 
use  of  irtlni-courses .  .         ,^  ,  ,  / 

Changes  indicated  in  the  Small  Schools  application  were  all  . 
in  the  areas  Of  curriculum  and .teaching- practices.     There  was  some 

'suggestion  that  available  money  would  be  used  to  expand  vocational 
education  offerings  and  the  partly  developed  TV  facility,  but  the 
thr,ust  was  towards  developing  an  approach  to  yindividualized 
instruction."  .The  district  philosophy  was  "that  each. child  be  allowed 
.to-  grew:  individually  recognizing" special  interests abilities  and    .  . 
limitations -"so  that  ea6h  can,,  experience  success  through  school 

"contacts  and  classes,  the  enUre  ciirriculkr  program,  is  directed.     ,  .. 
towards  'i-riaTvidualized-tnStTOCttonT"-"^  new  development 

that  the  Experimental  Schools  grant  promoted  w'as  described  as  follows: 
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The  major  change  envisioned  would  be  by  completely  developing  - 
•  a  program  which  would  be  diagnostic  and  prescriptive  in 
nature  for  each  childy  in  which  children  would  never  have 
to  experience . frustration  through  being  forced  to  do  work 
\  which  is  beyond  their  capabilities .  o  , 

^  In  orcier  to  implement  such  a  program,  prescrifitisAe^  educators 

would  be  needed  as  well  as  diagnosticians  on  a  J^ilot  level. 
If  this  program  could  be  implemented  system-wide ,  individualized 
•programs  could  be  prescribed  for  each  child  with  measurable         -  \ 
success  because  of  pre  and. post  testing,  procedures*.  [Italics 
added]  <■  ^ 

Thus.,  the  major  theme  of  the  program,  one  that  is 'consonant  with  the 
language  and  ideolpgy  of  professional  educators,  was  sounded  JLn  this 
appliqation;  and  the,  language  .  for  ••describing  th,^  primary  mechanism-- 
diagnosis  and  prescription — was  used,  although  a  great  de.al  of  work 
^$«ould  be'ii    ded  before  actual  procedures  weire  specified.     Much  of  that< 
work  w^^s  done  during  the  pHanning  year  and  falls  outside  the  scope 
.  of -this  discussion. 


# 
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A  Social  and  Educational  History  of 
Quilcene  and  Brinnon,  WasKington 


Area:     Approximately  100  square  miles. 
Approximate  population   (197d) :     Quxlcene — 
1 , 000 ;  Brinnon — 400 . ,    Elevation :     from  30 
to  500  feet.     Center  of  the  School  District 
is  at  latitude  47^30*  North'  and  at  longitude 
123    West.     From  Quilcene,  Port  Townsertd  lies 
26  , miles  to  the  northwest,  Seattle  lies  40 
miles  to  the  east  by  road  and  ferry  y  and  Port- 
Angeles  lies  47  miles  to  the  northwest.  Shelton 
is  45  miles  south  of  Brinnon.    Major  settlements 
are  Quilcene   (unincorporated,  settled  circa 
I860).,  and  Brinnon   (unincorporated,  ^ settled 
circa  1861) . 


:-.  •  .   ■  INTRODUCTION 

Jefferson  County  is  a.loriig,  narrow  county  which  straddles 
the  Olympic  Peninsula.     It  stretches,  from  the  Pacific  Ocean  on  the 
«   west  to  Hood  Canal  in  Pugfet  Sound  on  the  east.     Jefferson  County's 
population  is  largely  clustered  in  the  northeastern  corner  which 
borders  on  the  Strait  of  Juan  de  Fuca.     Port  Townsend,  wi^th  6,174 
people,  contains  over  half  of  the  county's  population  of  10,022 
(Jefferson  County  Comprehensive  Plan,  1970);  Chimacum,  Port  Gamble^ 
and  other  small  towns  are  scattered  nearby.     Approximately  26  miles 
to  the  southeast  of  .Port  Townsend  lies  the  town  of  Quilcene;  Brinnon 
is  located  14  miles  farther  south,  on ^Highway  101. 

Both  Quilcene  and  Brinnon  are  unincorporated,  making  precise 
population  figures  impossible  tp  determine;  however,  QuiLcGno  has 
approximately  1,000  people,  and  Brinnon  close  to  400.     Both'  towns 
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border  the  waters  . of  Puget  Sound,  and  most  of  their -population  clusters 
on  the'  lower  plains,  which  are  between  30  and  500  feet  in. elevation. 

.  Settlers  first  appeared  iri  the  area  in  the  mid-1800s.     For  a 
time,  Quilcene  was  known  as  Colseed  or  Kolacene.     Duckabush  (sometimes 
spelled  Duqueboos)  and  Dosewallips  were,  at  one  time  considered  separate 
communitie&r  and  are  now  parts  of  Brinnon^    The  Quilcene  school  district 
includes  the  communities  of  Leland,  Coyle,  and  Tarboo,  and  for  some 
purposes  the  distinctions  are  still  made-  ,  ^ 

Larger- tbwns  outside  the  county  include:     Port  Angeles 
(population  19,836),  which  is  47  miles  northwest  of  Quilcene  on  Highway 
101;  Shelton   (population  10",  612)  ,,  located  45  miles  south  "of  Brinnon  on 
Highway  101;  and  Dlympia  (population' 29 , 660) ,  located  28  miles  beyond 
Shelton.     All  of  these  cTties  are  easily  reached  by  private  automobile. 
There  is  no  bus,  plane,  train  or  other^  public*  transportation  into,  out  of 
or  through  .Quilcene  or  Brinnon 1     Seattle   (population  532,412)  can  be 
reached  via  toll  bridge  and  ferry  over  several  routes.  •  The  most  common 
route  incorporates  the  ferry  which  runs  between  Winslow  and  downtown 
Seattle^     Secondary  routes  incorporate  ferries  which  lisave  from  Kingston 
aiid  Bremerton.     All  of  these  routes  cross  the  Hood  Canal  toll  bridge 
($1  per  car,  $.30  per  person,  one  way)  and  then  involve  a  20-30'minute 
ferry  ride   ($2.75  per  car,  $.85  per  person,  one  way).     During  the  summer 
months,  a  ferry  runs  from  Port  Townsend  to  Whidbey  Island  (40  minutes 
north  of  Seattle).     While  Seattle  is  approximately  only  40  road  miles 
frbm.  Quilcene,  the  trip  takes  about  1-1/2  hours  even  if  .fetrry  connections 
are  optimal.  r 
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BASIC  GEOGRAPHY,   GEOLOGY  AND  EGPLOGY  , 

Puget  Sound  is  a  huge  system  of  bays,  inlets,  channels  and 
30unds,  all  interconnected  and  leading  south  from  the  Strait" -of  Juan  de 
Fuca  for  some  75  or  80  miles.     It  is  studded  with  lush  green  islands 
and  "blessed"  with  some  60-80  inches  of  rain  per  ^ear.     Puget  Sound, 
separates  the  Olympic  Peninsula  fjpm  the  mainland.     The  Peninsula  itself, 
about  90  miles  long  hy  80  miles  wide,  is 'mostly  wilderness  area.  The 
Olympic  Moiintain  Range  forms  its,  b'ackbone ,  and  contains  many  peaks  above 
6,000  feet  and  one — Mt'.  Olympus — at  J, 915  feet.     This  range'causes  an  ' 
atmospheric  updraft  which  milks  the  incoming  westerly  winds  of  incredible 
quantities  of  moisture.     Rainfalls  of  over  100  inches  annually  are 
common  on  the  western  slopes  of  the  Olympics,  giving  rise  to  huge  . 
expanses  of  rain  forest  (temperate  jungle),.     These  rainfalls  and  their 
runoff  permit  the  growth  of  magnificent  stands  of  fir,  cedar  and  spruce  on  ' 
both  slopes  of  the  mountains.     The  western  coast  of  the  Peninsula^4.s 
rugged  and  cliff-lined,  with  rocky  beaches  for  much  of  its  length  and  no 
protected  harbors.     The  northern  coast,  along  the  Strait,  has  several, 
protected  harbors — the  principal  ones  being  Neah  Bay,  Port  Angeles,  and 
Port  Townsend.     The  Port ^ Townsend  area  itself  also  has  several  good  harbors, 
including  Sequim  Bay,  Discovery  Bay  and  Port  Townsend  Bay.     The  eastern 
^shore  of  the  Peninsula  is  formed  by  Hood  Canal,  a  natural  body  of  water 
originally  called  Hood*s  Channel.     Hood  Canal  opens  up  from  Admiralty 
Inlet  at  the  head  of  the  Strait  and  runs  south  by  southwest  some  44  miles, 
then  turns  northeast  for  an  additional  11  miles   (U.S.  Coast  Pilot  #7, 
1968).     It  averages  two  to  three  miles  in  width  and  200-400  feet  in  depth, 
with  some  spots  of  600  feet  (ibid.  ,  p.  266).  ■  .. 

At  the  southern  end" of  the  northern  quarter  of  the  Canal  is  a  ■ 
large  bay  approximately  4-1/2  miles  wide  at  the  mouth  which  runs  north  for 
9  miles.     Originally  called  TarraBoo  Bay,  It  is  now  known  as  Dabob  Bay. 
About  3  or ^^4  miles  inside  the  entrance  to  Dabob  Bay,  Quilcene  Bay  opehs 
up.  to  the  northwest  and  'runs  north  by  nor^west  for  nearly  4  miles. 
Quilcene  Bay  is  fairly  deep  at  the  entrance,  but  becomes  shallow  quickly, 
so  that  the  northern-most  mile  or  so  is  exposed  at  low  tide.  Two 

small  rivers  enter  it^near  xts  head.     The  northern  river  is  the  Little 
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Quilcene  River,  and  the  larger,  southern  one  is  the  Big  Quilcene  River.  " 
Both  rivers  flood  in  the  spring,  covering  much "of  the  surrounding  flats. 
Neither  bay  affords  natural  ^'protection  from  thd  occasionally  fierce 
southerly 'winds  of '  late  fall.     In  the  mouth  of  Dabob  Bay,  there  is  a  small 
cove  (Jackson  Cove)  which  is  somewhat  protected.     The  best  natural  harbor 
is  Pleasant  Harbor,  at  the  southern  end  of  Brinnon. 

Quilcene  Bay  was  the  only  inland  waterway  affected  by  the  huge 
Alaska  quake  of  1964,  apparently  because  it  was  situated  just  right  to. 
capture  the  residue  of  tidal  upset.     The  event  is  referred  to  as'  the 
Quilcene  tidal  wave.     For  several  days  the  bay  surged  at  about  20^^minute 
intervals';  tearing  out  the  log  booms  and  spreading  loose  logs  all  over."  • 
The  beaches  as  near  as.  Brinnon  were  totally  unaffected,  however . 

•  Brinnon  begins  at  the  fodt  of  Walker  Mountain  (2,700  feet)  and 

runs  south  past  the  Duckabush  River,  a  total  of ^some  14  miles.     There sare 
huge  estuarine  flats  at  the  .;nouth  of  both  of  Brinhon's  rivers   (see  Figure 
1) .     The  Dosewallips  estuary  extends  far  out  into  the  canal  and  is  extremely 
treacherous  in  foul  weather,  especially  when  a  rip  forms  there  at  a 
tidal  change.  , 

The  temperatures  dc^- not  vary  greatly  ^year  round.     Winter  low  * 
temperatures  rarely  go  below  10- 15°,  and  summer  high  temperatures 
rarely  above  90  .     Winter  temperatures  -may  go  as  high  as  50°,  and  summer 
temperatures  can  dip  to  40°   (Jefferson  County  Agriculture,  1956,  p.  22). 
The  U.S."  Weather  Bureau  Climatological  Data^  Washington  Annual  Summary, 
1956, 'give  an  annual  average  temperature  of  49.9°.     Rainfall  varies 
from  25-80  inches,  depending  on  the  location  and  the  surrounding  hills 
(Figure  2)  ;   the  .average  annual  precipitation  is '47.15  inches  (ibid,). 

The  area  in  which  the  school  district  is  located  has  no 
significant  mineral  deposits.     In  the  la^te  nineteenth  century,  there 
was  a  fairly  large  mir>ing  rush  in  the  Olympics  which  affected  both 
communities,  but  no  commercial,  profitable  mines  resulted   (Taylor,  ' 
197.2)..    The  soil  along  the  river  valleys  is  fertile  and  deep;  most 
of  the  countryside,  though  spectacularly  beautiful^,  is  forested- 
and  unsuitable  for  agriculture   (Fi»gure  3).     In  fact,  the  largest 
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natural  resource  of  the  area  is  timber.     The  logging  industry  fluctuates 
according  to  the  needs'of  the  building  and  export  markets;  some  decrease 
in  size  and  avail^ility  of  lumber  has  been  apparent  over  the  last  century. 
However,  because  timber  grows  quickly  in  ^this  atha,  reforestation  has 
improved  lumber  produstion  and  has  increased  production  projections  for 
the  futur^".  . 

While  water^ would  Seem  to  be  no  problem,  it  turns \out  to  be  a 
^raajor  consideration..    Ground  water  is  plentiful,  but.  the  clustering  of 
'house^,  plus  the  lapk  of  a  city  water  system  and  reliance- on  wells,  results 
in  frequent  well  contamination  from  nearby  septic  tanks.     Availability  of 
unta;inted  water  becomes  a  prime  factor  in  home  building  in.  this  area. 
Acquisition^ of  a  wa^er  system  is  possible  in  Quilcene,  but  would  cost  the 
community  over  half  a  million  dollars,  and  .local  residents  are  reluctant 
or  unable  to  invest  that  amount  of  money.  \ 

As  might  be  expected  in  an  airea  of^tivis  description,  edible 
flora  and  fauna  are  in  abundance.     The  mountains  and  forests  abound  with 
deer  and  elk.     Herds  o^'MSXym^ic  Elk  frequent  the  river  valley  of  the 
Duckabush  within  >  10-minute  drive  of  the  center  of  Brinnon.     Yet  it  is  the 
Sound  which  in  many  ways  dominates.     In  Hood  Canal  and  Dabob/Quilcene  Bay 
there  are  several  annual  salmon  runs.     The  most  common  of  the  many 
varieties  of  bdttom  fish  are  rock  cod   (Sebastodes  pinniger) ,  red'  snapper 
(Sebastodes  ruberrimus)-,  flounder   (Eopsetto  ■  jordani)  ,  and  ling  cod 
(Ophibdon  elongatus) .     There  are,  in  addition,  shrimp  and  crab  populations. 
Along  the' shores  are  several  varieties  of  clam  and  the  now  famous  Quilcene 
oysters.     The  area  is  also  famous  for  its  abundance  of  Geoducks,  an 
extraordinarily  large  type  of  clam.  .  . 

The  introduction  of  the  Japanese  oyster  seed  in  1930  by  G.  T.  S 

Mdrgan   (Steele,  1964)  marked  tho  beginning  of  a  new  industry,  a  new  source  ' 
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df-food,-and  a  great  tourist  attraction.     The  Japanese  oysters  were 
planted  in  1930:  and  left  alone  for  several  years.     By  1.932,  seeds  were 
formed  on  shore  rocks  in  Quilcene  Bay.     Another  large  spawn ^n  1934  and  ■ 
1935  populated  fehe  shores  of  the  bay  permanently.     In  1938,  an  association 
of  12  oyster  farms  around  the  state,  set  up  an  oyster  seed  operation,  but 
the  floats  were  destroyed  by  late  fall  storms  and  the  venture  was 
abandoned  (ibid.) .     By  this  time,  however,  R.  Canterbury  had  established 
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an  oyster  farm  on  the  shores  of  Quilcene  Bay  at  the  end  of  Linger  Lqnger  - 
Road.    Oyster  harvests  for  the  bay  were  good  to  excellent,  through  1942^ 
but  tapered  of f  to,  nearly  nothing  in  1944  and  1945.     This  pattern  was 
repeated  in  the  mid- 19 50s.     In  1972,  however,  oyster  farms  had  an  excellent 
harvest.     Public  access  beaches  literally  swarmed  with  oyster  pickers  and 
clam  diggers  from -the  "other  side'*   (Seattle  and  Tacoma)"  when  a  weekend  and 
a  low  tide  coincided.  ^  '     •  . 

;^  The  people  of  Quilcene  and  Brihnon  set  great  store  by  the 
fact  that  they  live  every  day  in  an  environment  to  which  thousands  of  city 
pe^ople  come  for  a  special"  treat.     They  appreciate  the  abundance-  of  food  in 
the  environment  and  u5e  it  to  supplement  their  diet.     The  availability  of  foo.d 
arid  ability  to  harvest  it  from  the  natural  environment  contributes .to  the  - 
frontier  atmosphere  of  the  area  and  to  t^e  spirit  of ^independence  of  the/  ' 
local  residents,  values  not  usually  foimd  in  an '^urbarf  setting,     this-  - 
independence  permeates  every  aspect  of  the  cpjnmunity.  ..s         .  . 

Because  of  the  geography  of  the  area,  local  residents  feel  that 
Quilcene  and  Brinnon  are  set  apart  from  the  more  populated  communities  of 
Port  Townsend  arid  Seattle.  Boat  travel  is  easy  from  Port  Towns end  around 
the  headlands  in  either  direction:     eastward  to  Admiralty^nlet  and  south 

'down  the  Canal  ,  ,or  ^westward  to  Dis'^overy  Bay  and' then  south.     To  .reach  '  ^ 
Quilcene  or  Brinnon  by  this  latter  route,  however,  necessitates  overland 
travel  across  the  ridge  to  Quilcene  Bay,  thence  a^ain  by  boat  down  the 
bay(s)   and  Canal  to  Brinnon,     This  was  the  route  most  often  used  m  the 
early  days  of  settlement.     In  our  time  of 'automobile  travel,  the  expense 
of  the  tolls'  to  Sea-ttle  has  fostered  an  ethic  of  isolation  which  is  as 
real  as  the  isolation  of  a  centurys ago.  ^  i  . 

Brinnon  is  even  more  isolated  than  Quilcene.     i'here  is  no 
ferry  service^'^br  convenient  .bridge  .across  the  Can^l.     There  is  no  public 
transportation  out  'o|  or  i^nto  Brinnon,  and  Highway  101  south  to  Shelton 
is  twisty  and  difficult.     Brinnon  then  :must  rely  on  itself  as  a  community 

; for  many  services  that  Otherwise  might  be  easily  obtainable  from  ' 
neighboring  communities.  -  Even  th$  use  that  Brinnon  r*fesidents  make  of 
Quilcene  high  school  necessitates  a' long  (20-minute^)  ride  across  Mt.     ^  ; 
Walker,  which  frequently  ices  over  in  the  winter.     The  isolation  of  the 
area  requires  that  people  help  one  another  in  times  of  need,  arid  such 
mutual  aid  has  become  a  tradition  in  Brinnon.     People  trade  labor 
frequently.  2  3 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  very  abunrfanco  of  the  environment  makes 
dependence  on  outside  factor.^  loss  necessary.    Oysters  an(4  clams  are 
there  for  the  picking.     Crab  potr,  can  be  set  at  any  time  of  the  year. 
Durinq  various  times  of  the  year,  shrimp,  salmon,  and  other  fish  run. 
Deer  and  elk  can  be  hunted  in  season.    And  in  the  fall,  berries  grow  in 
abundance.    Most  people  have  cupboards  full  of  canned  goods  from  their ' 
gardens . 

The  incredible  beauty  of  the  area,  the  heavy  rainfall  aad   '  ^ 
temperate  climate,  the  abundance- of  flora  and  fauna,  all  contribute  to  the 
unique  atmosphere  and  cultural  configuration  in  the  two^ communities . 

The  Olympic  Peninsula  has  a  million  shades  of  green,  several 
hundred  blues,  a  few  greys  and  not  much  else  in  terms  of  color,  save  wild 
daffodils  and  rhododendrons  in  the  spring.     There  are  high  alpine 
meadows"  in  the  Olympics,  warm  shallow  bays  in  the  Sound.     For  those  who 
would  live  in  rather  than  visit  a  semi-wilderness ,* Quilcene  and  Bri^non  are 
ideal,  but  it  is  not  for  those  who  feel  the  need  of  movie  theatres,  sta^e, 
shopping  centers,  and  central  heating. 


EARLY  HISTORY  OF  QUILCENE  AND  BRINNON 
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From  settleittent  to  1900 

An  act  of  Congress  formed  Oregon  Territory  in  1848  (Daly, 
1966,  p,  4).     That  huge  territory  encompassed  what  is  now  Oregon, 
Washington,  Idaho,  and  parts  of  Montana  and  Wyoming,     in  1852,  Jefferson 
Coiinty  was  formed  by  the  Oregon  Territorial  Legislature  in  Bill  No.  20. 
Two  weeks  later,  the  county  seat  was  established- in  Port  Townsend  (ibid. , 
pp.  4-5).     At* about  the  same  time,  a  few  white  settlers  were  moving 
into^  the  Hood  Canal  area  along  the  shore  that  was  to  become  Brinnon  and 
Lilliwaup  (Port  Townsend  Weekly  Leader,  January  2,  1890).     In  1853,  the 
separate -Territory  of  Washington  was  ^created,  along  with  a  new  Clallam 
County  which  cut  the  old  Jefferson  County  in  half. 

Unlike  other  pioneer  communities,  settlement  of  the  airea  around 
Quilcene  and'tfrinnon  was  not  affected  by  the  Indian  population.     Thjsre  were 
never  Targe  numbers  of  Indians  in  the  area,  and  little  reliable  information 
is  available  on  them.     Eva  Taylor  ■(1966a,  pp.  164-5)  sugge^sts  the  following 
about  Quilcene's  Indian  population;  . 

There  were  not  a  great  number  of  Indians  oh  Quilcene  Bay? 
it  was  more  of  a  camp  they  inhabited  when  the  fish  were 
running.     The  pejpnanent  Indians  were  said  not  to  be  a  part 
of  the  Skokomish  to  the  south  or  the  Clallams  to. the  north, 
but  a  branch  of  the  Quinaults  from  the  west,  who  came 
over  the  Low  Di?fijde,  and  over  the  notch  in  Green  Mountain.  ' 
If  this  is  so,  tne  Indians  chose  a  most  difficult,  arduous 
route  to -reach  tidewater,  instead  of  the  easy  way  down  the 
.    Dosewallips.     If  the  legend  is  true,  it  would  be -interesting 
to  know  their  overpowering  reason  td  climb  to  7, 000- foot 
high  Constance  Pass,  over  into'  the  Dungeness,  on  to  the  head 
of  the  Big  Quilcene,  and  finally  up  over  Green  Mountain  and 
down  to  Quilcene.    We  shall  probably  never  know  the  true 
facts,  though  early  day  settlers  claim  they  found  signs  of 
Indians  at  the  notch.  *  - 

Mary  Ann  Lambert   (1972,  pp.  5-8-39)  documents  the  introduction  of  smallpox 
into  the  area,  sometime  after  1856.     She  refers  mainly  to  the  area  along 
the  Strait  of  Juan  de  Fuca,  but  given  the  mobility  of  the  Indians,  it  is  • 
probable  that  the  smallpox  epidemic  also  took  its  toll  among  the 
Indians  further  south.     The  paucity  of  information  about  the  Indians  of 
this  area  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  smallpox  epidemic 
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and  the  introduction  of  measles"^  so  reduced  the  population  of  Quilcene  and 
Brinnon . Indians  that  they  had  little  Influence  on  the  settling  of  the 
area  by  whites. 

The  immenso  stands  of  timber  and  the  natural  waterways  for 
log  transport  drew  lumoenuen  almost  immediately  after  the  formation  of 
the  Territory  of  Washington,     The  Washington  Mill  Company  established  a 
woirking  camp  in.  what  is  now  Quilcene  sometime  around  1855  .  (Port  Townsend 
^Weekly  Leader,  January  2,  1890).    But  it  was  the  growing  shipbuilding 
Industry  in  Port  Townsei>d  and-  Seabeck  that  drew  the  first  permanent 
settlers  to  Quilcene.     In  18E0 ,  one  Hampden  Cottle,  a  logger  from  Maine, 
began  digging  out  fir  roqt  for  ship's  knees  along  the  Olympic  slopes, 
selling  these  in  Port  Townsend  and  Seabeck.     He  established  a  claim  on 
Quilcene  Bay  and  was  soon  followed  by  his  nephew  Scimuel  Cottle,  two 
Vermonters,  a  Swede,  and  several  others.     They  came  to  log  and  to  farm 
part  of  the  time,  setting  a  pattern  that  was  to  endure  in  Quilcene 
(Taylor,  1966a,  p.  163). 

At  about  the  same  ti^e  that  Cottle  settled  in  Quilcene,  Thomas 

Pierce,  in  preparation  for  marriage,  was  fixing  up  his  cabin  and  farm  on 

the  south  bank  of  the  Dgsewallips  River.     Pierce  had  bought  the  rights 

td  his  farm  from  Elwell  Brinnon  for  $1,000,  when  Brinnon  and  his  Wife  had 

2 

moved  pver  onto  the  Dqsewallips  estuary  (Brij^inon  Flats).      Pierce,  mean- 

I     '  If      ■  , 

while,  returned  to  Maine  to  marry  his  sweetheart  and  brought  her  to  the 
Dosewallips,  probably  in  1861.     Shd  was  the  first  white  woman  in  the  axea. 
By  1880  there  were  S3  people  in  Quilcene  (Taylpr,  1966a,  p.  166). 

During  the  early  1880s  Quilcene  grew  quickly,  and  thous'ands  of 
^oard  feet  of  timber  were  burned  simx:fly  to  clear  the  land  fox  farms. 
Despite  its  rapi.d.  growth,  Quilcene  remained  isolated.     Mail  came  to 
Quilcene  and  Brinnon  across  Hood  Canal  in  a  canoe  from  Seabeck?  in  1882 
Samuel  Cottle  began  bringing  the  mail  down  from  Port  Townsend  on  horseback • 


■^Eva  Taylor,  personal  communicatiori,  February  8,  1974. 

\  The  Brinnbns  lived  in  the  house  they  built  in  Brinnon  Flats 
until  1^95,  when  Brinnon  died.)  Today,  the  house  is  occupied  by  Marvin 
Lorenzen"  (Walt  Kelly,  personal  communication.  May  30,  1973).. 

'■■   3    "  • 

.    Also  in  1882,  Sam  Cottle  introduced  a  new  settler  from  Seabeck 
to  the  area,  L.  D.  McArdle,  who  would  one  day  become  famous  in  state  politics 

.    \  ••  .  23  J  . 
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There  was  not  a  serviceable  road  to  Port  Towasend  from  Quilcene,  and  none 
from  Quilcene  to  Brinnon.     Travel  between  the  latter  two  towns  was 
either  along  the  bay  shore  or  on  ;the  water  in  boats.     The  isolation  and  ^ 
primitive  nature  of  the  area  were  made  bearable  by  the  outstanding 
neighborliness  of  the  local  people,  however  (McArdle,  n.d.).     Game  kills  were 
shared,  everybody  worked  hard,  and  it  was  a  h^ppy  community.     The  values 
discussed  by  McArdle  have  continued  to  be.  cherished  by  the  people  of 
Quilcene  and  Brinnon. 

Lillian  Miller  Christiansen,  an  early  Brinnon  pioneer,  wrote 
very  similar  things  about  Brinnon  in  1892-3  (Jefferson  County  Historical 
Society  Library,  n*d.).     Her  very  personal  account  vividly  poirtrays  the 
physical  hardships  endured  by  those  early  pioneers — hardships  lightened"^ 
by  the  abundance  of  game,  fish,  and  fruit,  and  by  mutual  interdependence 
and  hospitality.     Childhood  activities,  for  instance,  were  limited,  and 
included  listening  to  elderly  raconteurs,  such  as  one  Mr.  Clements,  a  . 
sailing,  captain  from  Maine., 

At  about  this  time,  the  Oregon  Improvement  Company  began 
implementing  a  scheme  to  connect  the  Olympic  Peninsula  with  Olympia,,  Port- 
land, and  the  transcontinental  railroad.     Local  people  all  assumed  that 
Port  Townsend  would  be  the  major  seaport  for  Washington --and  the- largest  ' 
industrial  center  for  the  area.     Work  was  begun  on  the  grade  from  Port 
Townsend  south  toward  Quilcene  in  1889.     The  initial  planning  called  for  a 
railroad  south  to  Quilcene,  regular  steamers  from  Quilcene  to  Union  City 
at  the  southern  end  of^  Hood  Canal,  and  rails  ag'ain  south  toward  Olympia 
^and  the  transcontinental  railroad.  '  The  countiry  between  Quilcene  and 
Union  City  is  very  rough,  and  railroad  progress  over  this  area  was  to  be 
slow.     In  the  meantime,  then,  Quilcene  would  become  a  railhead  and  trans- 
shipping point  of  no  small  importance.  .  , 

^  The  Port  Townsend  Weekly  Leader  in  February  of  1890  listed 
recent  purchasers  of  land  in  Quilcene  in  an  obvious  attempt  to  get 
pthers  to  follow  suit.     A  great  future  was  se^  for  the  little  village 
by  the  bay.     That  issue  of  the  paper  takes  note  of  a  population  of  4^p0 
for  the  village,  a  new'-school  house,  and  the  fa^ct  that  two  trading  scXponers 
made  Quilcene  a  regular  port  of  call.  '  \ 
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By"  the  end  of  1890,  the  railroad  tracks  were  only  a  few  miles  up 
the  "now  completed  grade  from  Port  Townsend;  the  grade  across  Walker  Mountain 
was  surveyed  and  ready  for  work;  the  depot  was  laid  out  and  trestles  were 
being  built  across  the  Quilceni^  Rivers.     In  March  of  1891  r  the  Oregon 
Improvement  Company  ceased  work  on  the  Port  Townsend  Southern  Railroad, 
proving  that  rumors  which  had  been  circulating  in  Quilcene  for  several 
months  were  true.  'Businessmen  in  Port  Townsend,  firmly  believing  that 
the  connection  would  eventually  be  made  with  the  transcontinental  rails 
anyway,  completed  the  last  several  miles  of  track  to  Quilcene  (Seattle 
Post-Intelligencer,  August  22,  1965).     The  first  train  arrived  on  July  9, 
.1891.     But  by  that  time,  so  many  celebrations  had  been  planned  for  so  many 
first  arriya^  which  had  not  materializecf  that  not  much  of  anything 
juarkBdits  arrival.     A  telegraph  office  was  set  up  in  the  new  depot, 
built  on  Linger  Longer  (then  the  main  street  of  Quilcene).     Mail  service 
was  taken  over  by  the  rail,  as  were  freight  and  passenger  service.  It 
soon  became  clear  that  the  long  awaited^^ connection  would  not  be  made, 
however . 

But  Quilcene  continued  to  grow.    When  John'  Clements  from  Brihnon 
and  John  Ryason  came  down  out  of  the  Olympics  with  gold,  silver  and  copper 
ore  assaying  at  $20,  $4r^and  $5  respectively.  (Quilcene  Queen,  June  11,  1891), 
the  Quilcene  boom  was  on  (Figure  4) . 

In  addition  to  mining,  the  settlers  also  supported  themselves 
by  farming  and  logging.    While  the  land  on  the  river  flats  was  good 
farmland,  the  majority  of  the  people  worked  at  logging.  '  At  first,  trees 
were  felled  directly  into  the  rivers  to  be  floated  out  at. high  tide.  Later, 
ox  trails  were  cut  within  a  mile  or  so  of  the  rivers,  and  the  timber  was 
dragged  to  the  water.     A  couple  of  slides  were,  built  down  mountain  slopes 
to  the  rivers  and  bays, 'and  the  railroad,  from  which  so  much  had  been 
expected,  was  ,used  only  to  transport  logs.     The  trains  carried  logs  to  a 
long  trestle  over  Quilcene  Bay;  ,midway  down  the  trestle  stood  a  large  fuel 
tank  which  was  supplied  by  tanker  barges  from  Seattle.     At  the  end  of  the 
trestle  was  a  huge  log  boom  where  the  logs 'were  secured  to  form  rafts 

^Walt  Kelly,  unpublished,  undated  manuscript.  . 


and  then  transported  to  mills  in  Seabeck  and  to  the  other  side  of 
Puget  Sound-  ^ 

Logging  w^?  a  hard  way  for  a  man  to  earn  *a  living,  and  their' 
wives  had  to  be  just  as  strong*     These  women  remained  alone  on  isolated 
mountain  homesteads  yith  children,  crops  and  animals  to  care  for,  often 
for  a  week  at'  a  time.     As  it  often  happens  in  pioneering  areas,  the 
strength  and  endurance  of  the  women  built  the  community , 

In  May  of  1891,  a  new  newspaper  in  the  county,  the  Quilcene 
Queen,  was  published  by  Milton  F.  Satterlee  out  of  a  log  cabin  on  a  bank  of 
the  Big  Quilcene  River.     Satterlee  had  been  recruited  from  a  small  town  in 
.'Wisconsin  in  1890,  and  had  been  promised  support,  circulation,  and  endless 
growth  (Satterlee,  1952).     The  Queen  touted  praises  of  a  veritable  Garden 
of  Eden,  but  neglected  to  mention  the  fact  that  said  land  of  milk  and  honey 
was  maintained  largely  by  the  awesome,  Herculean  efforts  of  the  town's 
women.    Satterlee  was  "certainly  a  good  promoter,,  if  somewhat  cavalier  with 
the  truth*     His  weekly  paper  did  contain  many  advertisements  lor  land  and 
opportunity  in  Quilcene,  as  well  as  a  "Queen's  Throne"  column  which 
contained  much  o£  interest.     In  his  first  issue  he  listed  .16  businesses 
in  addition  to  the  Queen;  '  '  . 


M-  F.  Hamilton 
W .  J .  Worth ington 


F.  A.  nRobinson  &  Co. 
Mrs.'  ^.  L.  Etter 
Horace  (f^od)  Stiles 

'  R.  M..  Stevens 
■   W.  A.  Wilcox 
R.  S.  Fulton 
.  B.  G.  Smith 

G.  A.  Seitzinger 
Flickinger  &  Hamilton 

W.  R.  Hart 
Beckner  Bro^s. 
Ostrander  S  Kingdom 
Zee  Zang  S  Co. 
R.  K.  Lee 


Gen,  Merchandise  and  Post  Office 
J.  F.  McArdle,  Manager 

n.  Store,  Dealer  in  Produce 
^  Furs  bought  in  Quilcene  (transported 
to  Seattle  on  his  sloop,  "Ellen") 
Dry  Goods  to  trade  for  Produce 
Milliner  &  Dressmaker 
Hotel""  Quilcene  :     Wine,  Liguor ,  Cigars 
Barber,  Boarding  House/Lodging  House 
Ox  Tail  Saloon 
Blacksmith'    •/  .  > 

Wagonmaker,  Repairwork^ 
Carpenter,  Boatbuilder 
Contractors  s  Builders — Plans . in  an 
^artistic  manner 
Contractor  &  Builder  . 
Sawmill 

Railroad^  Contractors  and  Graders 
Restaurant  Contractors 
Carpenter  &  Builder 


Julian  and  Nellie  Oen,  personal  communication.  May  21,  1973, 
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Satterlee  claimed  that  lobsters  were  available  in  the  bay  and 
that  they  sold  for  $.25  each  in  Port  Townsend.     While  the  Port  Townsend 
Weekly  Leader  of  February  13,   1890,  had  reported  that  in  1889,  200  live 
lobsters  and  640',000  eggs  were  transplanted  into  PcSrt  Townsend  Bay  from  the 
East,  no  further  mention'  of  lobsters  has  been  found,  and  they  are  nob...^ 
now  available.     Whether  the  Quilcene  lobster  was  a  figment  of  Satterlee 's 
fertile  imagination  or  whether  he  mistook  a  crawdad  for  a  lobster  is 
unclear.  '  •: 

In  those  early  years, .entertainment  was  provided  by  occasional 

r 

dances  and  socials,  and  by  the  Quilcene  Literary  Society.     This  society 

met  on  Saturday  nights  in  Etter's  Hall  to  present  debates  ar^  "programs 

V  '  •     ■  ■  ■ 

which  were  evidently  primarily  humorous  in  intent.     In  May  of  1891,"^  three 

of  the  six  officers  were  women   (Quilcene  Queen ^  1891) . 

Sunday  School  was  held  at  10:00  a.m.  in  Etter ' s  Hall,  and  the 
Rev.  R.  Vernon  "Rice  gave  sermons  at  2:00  p.m.  the  first  and  third 
Sundays  of  the  month  during  the. reign  of  the  Quilcene  Queen.  Church 
was  held  first  in  what  is  now  Ray  Ward's  place,  .near  the  Big  Quilcene 
River,  and  later  "uptown"   (the  present  center  Qf  town) . 

In  June  of  1891,  Quilcene  toasted  a  population  of  500,  and  that 
issue,  of  the  Quilcene  Queen  (Vol.  1,  No.  2)  points  out  that  the  air  was 
srnokey  from  the  cle~ariTig  of  farm  land.     (Due  to  the  lack  of  sawmills  and* 
the  low  productivity  of  those  in  operation,  lumber  was  scarce  where  timber 
was  plentiful.)     Land  was  advertised  in  the  Quilcene  Queen  for  $100  ^er 
aci^e,  up  300%  from  1889,  when  land  was  advertised,  in  the  Port  Townsend 
Weekly  Leader  at  $2,000  for  80  acres  on  Quilcene  Bay.     Lots,  probably 
50  X  lOCi  feQt,  were  advertised  at  $75-$100  in  the  area  of  the  planned 
.  railroad  depot.     A  beaver  skin  brought  $7,  and  a  sea  otter  skin  brought 
$9r    The  road  to  Port  Townsend  was  in  operation  (a  veritable  turnpike, 
said  Satterlee  in  June,  1891),  and  a  dance- in  Quilcene  drew  40  couples 
for  local  music.  " 

Down  in  Brjmnon,  people  were  more  isolated  than  in  Quilcene.  - 
There  were  no  roads  out  of  Brinnon  at  all  and  only  narrow  trails  within 
the  community.     x'^as^cngers  and  freight  were  transported  by  rowboats 
between  anchored  vessels  and  the  beach  at  Solwold's  store  and ^post  office. 
Taylor  (1966, ^p.  173)  documents  the  long  struggle  for  a  road  id  Brinnon. 
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In  1870,  one  Hauptly  and  53  others  frc^  Brinnon  and ^Quilcene  getitioned 
for  a  road  from  Colseed  (Quilcene)  Bay  to.^Mason  County  to  the  south.  It 
was  first  refused,  but  then  was  granted  in  1871.     In  1881,  however,  ^ 
Clements  was  still  appealing  for  the  road.    After  District  No.  6  was 
established  in  1881,  one  Rev.  Eells  rowed  to  Brdnnon  to  conduct  services 
in  the  new  school  building.     For  a  long  time,  the  Brirjnon  teacher  was  . 
Lou  Seitzinger  from  Quilcene,  who  rowed  home  on  weekends.     In  1892, 
the  road  was  surveyed  for  a  second  time  and  established,  but  not  built. 
The  bridge  over  the  bosewallips  had  been  built  and  was  waiting  for  the 
road,  however,  which  had  been  delayed . because  local  homesteaders  were 
wQrking  off  their  "poll  taxes  on  a  trail  to  Mason  County.     In.  1896,  . 
26  years  after  the  first  petition,  the  road  was  finally  built  from  the 
Big  Quilcene  to  the  Dosewallips  River.  -  " 

The  isolation  of  both  Brinnon  and  Quilcene  is  indicated  by  the 
fact  that  outside  events  had  little  influence  on  either  community  during 
those  early  years.     Even  the , Civil  War,  which  laid  raw  half  the  United 
States,  passed  by  Quilcene  and  Brinnon  without  a  ripple.     There  were  no 
Civil  War  heroes  in  either  town;  if  those  who  fought  in  the  war  came 
there,  they  must  have  left  their ^bitterness  behind,  or  it  was  washed 
away  by  the  Northwest  rains  and  the  difficulties  they  faced  -as 
pioneer  settlers.    At  any  rate,  there  is  little  mention  of  the  Civil  War 
in  early  records.  '         '  .  .  • 

Early  History  of  the  Schools  » 

In  1877,  School  District  No.  5^  running  from  Leland,  near 
Discovery  Bay,  all  the  way  to  the  Duckabush  River" — a  distaince  of  some  25 
miles  over  very  rough  terrain-^-was  formed.     It  is  no  surprise,  then,  that 
in  1879,  when  there  were' 30  school-age  children  listed  in  that  district, 
only  five  were  enrolled  in  school  and  only  four'  were  attending  it 
(Jefferson  County  Superintendent  of' Schools,  Superintendent's  Rqcc^rds , 
General  Record,  Vol.  1).     There  were  28  voters  in  the  district  in  that  year 
The  first  school  board  had  been  established;  its  elected  members  were  John, 
Such,  James  bonavon ,  Sam  Cottle  and  Hampden  Cottle.     The  district  had  a 
school  building  valued  at  $100  and  equipment  valued,  at  $16.    There  was  one. 
male  teacher  whose  salary  was  $25  per  month. 

880    ■.  ■ 


In  January  of  1881,  Virginia  Hancock  became  Superintendent  of 
Schools  for  the  county.     Two  weeks  later  she  received  a  petition  from 
several  families  along  the  Duckabush  and  Dosewallips  Rivers  for  a  school' 
to  be^jsstablished  there,  pointing  out  that"  they  "had  18  school-age 
.children  in  the  community  and  that  it  was  a  long  way  over  Walker  Mountain 
to  Quilcene,  a  sentiment  still  held  today^by  many  parents  in  Brinnon. 
A  measure  of  the  difficulty  of  communications  in  those  years  is  that  the 
petition  ws^s  sent  in  the  name  of  Hancock's  predeaessor,  and  thus  news  of 
the  ehcinge  in  superintendent  had  not  reache<i  Brinnon  in  time  for  the  - 
petition  to  be  sent  in  the  proper^name.     The  change  was  made  in  Port 
Townsend,  some  40.  miles  from  Brinnon.*   As  a  result  of  the  petition. 
District  No.  6  was  formed,  and  one  Josie -Pierce  was    ^pointed  teacher . in 
1881.    .When  Hancock  visited  the  two  southern  districts  in  the  spring  of 
that  year,  sh^  noted  that  the  Quilcene  teacher  did.  not  have  "good  govern- 
ment" in  her  school,  though  the  school  board  seemed  satisfied  with  her 
work  (ibid.).     It  is  apparent  from  this  that  in  1881  there  was  still 
only  one  teacher,  and  the  position  was  held  by  awomah. 

The  L&land  Valley  School  District,  No,  7,  was  formed  in  1883. 
In  the  fall  of  that  year,  there  were  27  children  .in  District-No.  5 
(Quilcene),   20  in  No.   6  (Brinnon)  and  13  in  No.   7   (Leland)    (ibid  1')  .     L.  D. 
McArdle  became  the  teacher  in  Quilcene  in  1883>  teaching  in  a  log  cabin 
school  near  the  Little  Quilcene  River.     He  started  a  dance  school  for  . 
both  young  and  old  residents .  -  . 

In  1885,  the  Superintendent  reported  in  her  records  that 
attendance  and  punctuality  were  both  very  poor  j.n  Quilcene.     The  blame 
for .  this  .situat4.ori^^*was  placed  squarely, on  the  shoulders  of  local  parents, 
who  were  not  coopei^atitig  with  the  spirit  of  education.     The  little  log 
schoolhouse  on  W.  J.  Worthington ' s  property  was  dark  and  not  conducive  to 
study  I.     The  community  was  in  need  of  a  neW  building  and  was  finally 
moved  to  replace  the  old  one  after  a  flood  washed  it  away. 

The  new  school  building  was  built  in  .1887  just  north  of  the 
present  Bert  Kruse  property,  also  on  the  Little  Quilcene  River.     It  was 
erect^id  at  a  cost  of  $1,200  and  was  a  T-shaped  structure,  with. a  'dance 
floor  (Port  Townsend  Weekly  Leader ,  February  13,  .1890).     McArdle  was 
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still  teaching^  and  was  reported  in  the  Superintendent's  General  Record  as 
keeping  good  order  and  having  the^ respect  of  his  students  (three  girls  and 
two' boys) .     The  district  was  involved  in  a  dispute  with  District  No. 
7  over  monies^  allocated  from  the  county  for  some  students  who-  had  moved 
from  one  district  to  the  other.     While  monies  were  allocated  from  the 
county  on  the  basis  of  how  many  children  were  in  the  district,  it  is 
not  clear  if,  in  fact,  these  students  were  even  attending  school- 
Neverthelegs  r  it  had  been  necessary  to  raise  extra  monie^s  ,  and  the 
Leader  reported  oh  February  13  that  "...the  district  is  providing  a 

fund  from  special  tdxes  "    Quilcene  had  its  first  special  levy  for  the 

schools,  then,  in  .1887.  Not  all  of  Quilcene '^s  residents  were  happy  with 
this  levy,  as  is  made  clear  by  one  "old  settler"  who  complained  bitterly 

\  to  the  Leader  that  the  town  was  growing  all  out  of  proportion  and  that/he 
rtow  had  to  pay  taxes  for  ". . .schoolhouses  with  steeples  and  patent  writen 
des]^s..,.  ."    From  some  perspectives  the  cost  of  schools  In  rural  i?\merica 
wa§  already  extreme  and  still  is.'  •  • 

/\,     The  Quilcene  Queen  of  June  11,  1891,  gives  a  school  enrollment  of 
51  with  ai^  average  attendance  of  43.     Seven  children  had  perfect 
attendance  acecords  and  10  earned  above  90  grades.    At  this  time,  the 
school  enrolioinent  was  considerably  swelled  "due  to  an  influx  of  new 
residents  in  Qilflcene  who*  found  work  on  the  '  Port  Townsend  Southern 
Railway  grade,  tracks,  and  trestles.     Some  of  these  w'orkers  had  families 

,  ^with  them.     (See,  for  example,  Satterlee.^  The  Dvb  'of  South  Burlap.)  . 

In  1908,  Union  High  School  District  No.  1,  serving  students  from 
Quilcene  and  Leland  sghool  districts,  was  formed.     In  1909,  one  of  the 
students  fell  into  the  river  and.  drowned,  and  the  community  became 
concerned  over  the  building's  proximity  to  the  water.     A  hew,  concrete 
building  was  constructed  in -1910  in  the  center. of  Quilcene  near  the 
railroad  crossing.     By  1911,  ip  addition  to  local  taxes-  and  county  funds, 
state  funds  were  also  being  contributed  to  the  local  school  districts.  In 
1916,  the  state  funds  for  rural  high  schools  were  increased  on  a  high 
,^schbol.  bonus  system.     Quilcene-Lelaiid  High  School  Union  No.  1  graduated 

four  students  in  that* year;  v  . 

•      ■  *  ■  •    \  y  ' 

^   \^  .  ■  '  . 

^It  seems  likely  'that  it  was  McAi^e  who  first  proposed  having 
a  dance  hall  in  the  school.  .  ,^ 
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The  Quilcene,  Brinnon,  and  Leland  school  districts  all  had 
similar  curriculum  programs  during  this  time,  since  both  the  county  - 
and  the  state  influenced  local  education  a  great  deal.     In  1912,  for 
instance,  Jefferson  County-  adopted  the  Riverside  Readers  as  a  basic  text 
for  the'*  first  six  grades,  and- Curry's  Literary  Reader  for  the  seventh  .and 
eighth  grades,  together  with  Stepping  Stones  to  Literature  as  a 
supplemental  text.  "  ' 

In  1920,  the  two  teachers  in  Quilcene  and  Brinnon  wanted  to 
* exchange  positions.     The  Brinnon  teacher  was  having  problems  handling 
children  whose  parents  were  uncooperative,  and  the  Quilcene  teacher 
wanted  to  m^ve  to  a  rural ( I )   school.     The  two  school  boards  met  with  the 
County  Superintendent  of  Schools  and  all  parties  involved  agreed  to  the 
exchange.     The  superintendent  went  home  to  Port  -Townsend,  but  then  the 
Brinnon  board  changed  its  mind,  so  the  exchange  never  took  place. 

New  roads  and  increased  accessibility  helped  to  reverse  the 
earlier  trend  of  the  establishment  of  new  school  districts.  According 
to  the  Superintendent's  General  Record,  seven  districts  in  the. county  ■ 
voted  on  consoli'dation  in  3,916^     From  the  beginning  of  the  move  to         .  ' 
consolidate,  Brinnon  wanted  to  .hold  on  to  its  schools.     Brinnon  students 
had  begun  attending  Quilcene  high  school  in  1918,  after  the  Brinnon  high 
school  mysteriously  caught  fire  and  burned  in  the  midst  of  a  period  of • 
school  board-faculty  disputes  in  the  community.     Brinnon  actually  began 
its  50-year  fight  against . consolidation  in  1921,  when  it  refused  the 
county  superintendent's  proposal  to  consolidate  with  the  other  two  Hood 
Canal  school  districts.     By  1922,  however,  the  Brinnon  school  was  in  debt, 
and  the  school  board  voted  to  close  it.     The  county  superintendent , 
though,  prohibited  closure,  because  the  school  was  not  deeply  enough  in 
debt  to  warrant  closure,  and  because  the  school  board  was  liable  for  the  • 
teachers'  contract. 

The  structural  problems  inherent  in  the  separate  elementary  and 
high  school  districts  in  Quilcene  were  bound  to  cause  squabbles.  The 
position  df  principal  or  head  teacher  of  the  Quilcene  district  was  separate 
from  the  position  of  principal  in  the  Union  High  School.     Authority  and 
responsibility  were  not  clearly  outlined  for  the  two  positions,  and 
internal  stresses'  were  becoming  intolerable.-    During  this  period,  one 

883         .  •  • 
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teacher 'was  charged  with  offenses  leveled  by  a  former  school  board  member 
the*  major  charge  against  him  was  supplying  teenagers  with  alcohol  on  a 
trip  in  "^ds  automobile.     Although  the  board  found  the  cha<^es  unsiobstan- 
tiated,  the  principaJ  was^. asked  to  resign  "for  the  good  of^the  school," 
One- of  these  teenagers  is  now  an^^elderly,  respected  citizen  of  Quilcene  and 
he  maiiita:iris  that  tHdvpharges  were  unsubstantiated. 
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GENERAL  DEVELOPMENT  THROUGH  THE  EARLY  1960S 


Quilcene  moved  into  the  twentieth  century  just  a  trifle  unsure 
of  itself.     Despite  the  curtailment'  of  the  railroad,  hope  was  strong  that 
many  people  would  move  into  the  area  and  that  it  would  be  developed. 
Opportunity  for  economic  expansion  existed  in  the  farming,  Ipgging,  and 
mining  industries.     In  addition,  commup^ication  wi€Ivthe  outside  world 
was  increased  in  1902-3,  when  James  H.  Munn* of  Leland,  Williab  Bishop' 
(State  Senator  from  Chimcxim)  and  A.  W.  Buddress  (a  Port  Townsend'  lawyer) 
organized  the  Inter-Farmer  Telephone  Company,  Inc.     Their  fraijichise 
covered  the  eastern  end  of  the  county  south  of  Port  Townsend;  |they 
connected  with  the  Citizens  Independent  Telephone  Co.  of  Port  Townsend  for 
^  long  distance  calls t  and  for  access* to  Western  Union  and  the  Postal  Tele-  ^ 

graph  Companies .  ..         '  ;  y 

A  number  of  miners  filed  claims  in  the  Olympics  in  the  area  ^f 
Iron  Mountain  qind  Mount  Townsend,  but  the  one  who  first  explored  the  area, 
and  who  was  ^Iso  able  to  recruit  a  lot  of  men  with  capital,  was  Silas 
Marple  of  Br^innon.     In  1901,  he  filed  a  claim  on  the  side  of  iron  Mountain 
and  by  1903,  he  had  convinced  enough  wealthy  men  to  found  the  Tubal  Cain 
Copper  and  Manganese  Mining  Company  (Taylor,  1972,  p.  3).     Most  of  the 
^initial  mining  equipment  was  carried  ^on^ mules  "over  rocky  passes-*and  up 
winding  creek  bottoms.     Un.told  monies  were  poured  into  the  Tubal  Cain 
venture.     Port  Townsend,  Quilcene  and  Brinnon  waited  breathlessly  for 
'two  years,  then- three,  then  * 10,  but  no  fortune  came,  out  of  Tubal  Cain. 
By  1915,  interest  had  dribbled  away  and  by  1920,  the  entire  mine  system 
was  cibandoned  as  a  total  loss.  *  ■ 

As  the  mining  industry  failed  to  expand,  logging  remained  the 
largest  source  of  employment  in  Quilcene  and  Brinnon.     Opportunity  for 
'employment^ in  logging  stimulated  an  influx  of  a  new  ethnic  group  into  the 
area,  the  Japanese.     By  1918  there -were  several  Japanese  families  in 
.Leland  and  Quilcene,  and  a  teacher  in  Leland  remarked* that  the  school 
v.^     ^     .seemed  to  be  half  Oriei^tal  in  student  population.    Most  of  the  Japanese 
men  were  loggeri^  who  turned  b^uj:  shingle  bolt.s  for  the  mills  in  Quilcene, 
though  a  few  were  on  the  Port  Townsend  Southern  Railroad  crew.  The 
*|  Japanese  seem  to  have  been  welcomed  in  the  community  s:  • 


/ 


Joe  Kawamoto,  personal  communication.  May  28,  1973.  . 
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Most  of  the  loqcjinq  waq  done  near  railroad  ispurs  which  ran  from 
tho  rivers  back  -into  the  timber  area.     In  1925-26,  K.  Smith  Logging  Company 
closed  down  a  major  spur  that  had  been  built  up  the  Dosewallips  before  the 
war  and  opened  operations  in  Quilcene.     Although  the  Duckabush ^spur 
also  closed  down  in  the  late  1920s,  by  the  early  1930s  there  were  still 
four  logging  companies  in  Brinnon.     The  logs  were  skidded  by  mule,  to  a 
cleared  spot  called  *'the  incline, "  and  from  there  were  transported  by 
trestles  over  the  roadway. 

Quilcene,  meanwhile,  had  undergone  a  few  minor  changes^     By  1913, 

Milton  F.  Satterlee  had  moved  his  newspaper  to  a  new  building  at  the  end  of  • 

Linf^r  Longer  Road  at  what  is  now^  the  boat  haven.     The  paper  was  called 

the  Megaphone   ("Circulation  less' than  a  million  and  a  half  weekly");  its 

machinery,  was  driven  by  a  huge  watorwheel  run  off  a  stream  outside  the 

shop.     The  June  20,-1913  issue  of  the  Megaphone  listed  a  number  of  clubs 

and  organizations.   Including  the  Modem  Woodmen  of  America, .Foresters , 

/  '  ' 

Masons,  Mothers'   Club,  the  Commercial  club,  the  First  Presbyterian  Church, 

/ .  ■  .' 

and  the  Friends  Church.     Evidently ,  th^'  old  Quilcene  Literary  Club  was  by 
this  time  extinct,  or  perhaps  had  merg^jd  with  the  newer  Commercial  Club. 
In  that  year,  the. Quilcene  baseball  team  played  the  Port  Townsend  team 
with  an  admission  price  for  men  of  $.A5,  ladies  free.     The  Satterlees  were 
probably  planning  their  new  Linger  L^*nger  Lodge,  which  was  built  in  1914. 
The  Beck  brothers^irad  two  logging  ca,inps  going,  and  the  Green  Shingle  Mill  Copi*- 
pany,  located  hear  the  Megaphone  ofjfice  south  of  the  railroad,  depot, 
employed* 20  men  in  the  mill  and  30  in  the  woods,  producing  150,000  cedar 
shake  shingles  a  day.     By  1920,  frequent  flooding  and  construction  of  a 
inew  road  which  rerouted  tourist  traffic 'had  caused  the  removal  of 
Quilcene  from  its  location' south  of  the  Big  Quilcene  River-  to  its. present 
location  on  higher  ground  between  the  two  rivers. 

There  was  very  little  visible  change  in  Quilcene  during  the  next 
50  years  *     The  road  through^ Qui 2|ce;ne  was  improved  and^  sligh*-.ly  rerouted  in 
1936  by  a  CQC  project,  which' had  a  camp  in  Quilcene  with  about  200  men  during 
the  1930s.     r>ocial  life  contiWu^d  to  center  Ground  activities  similar  to 
those  in  the  past.     Dances,  for  ihstaj^ce,  which  had  been  ^the  major  means  of 
fund  raising  and  entertainment!  in  l^^e**  early' days  of  settlement,  continued 
to  be  put  on  by  local  organizat\Lons  A  and  even  today  they  play  a  ma^or  role 


in  community  life.    The  occasio 


lal  AAg  raHring' con  test  was  dominated  in  the^ 


1930s  by  the?  r»wansion  brothers  from  Brinnon/who  were  virtually  impossible 

to  separate  from  a  log.  -  The  now  famous  Port  Townsend  Rhododendron  Festival 

was  first  put  on  in  Quilcene  during  that  period  at  the  instigation  of  Julian 

Oen  and  Bert  Kruse.    And  no  history  of  those  middle  years  would  be  complete 

without  mention  of  Old  Jack  Whiskers,  whose  occasional  appearance  in  Quilcene 

with  hides  to  be  traded  for  supplies -never  failed  to  thrill  local  youngsters. 

He  lived  alone  in  a  cabin  up  in  the  mountains  and  was  reputed  to  be  the 

7  - 

finest  cougar  hunter  in  the  world. 

The  Depression  years  brought  a  minor  population  boom  to 

Brinnon,  as  many  people  tried  to  escape  the  grinding  poverty  of 

^    '     8  ' 
the  cities    by  moving  to  tl^ie  country,  where  the  flora,  fauna  and  garden-- 

opportunities  at  least  offered  survival.     Children  from  newly  arrived 

families  swelled  the  schoolj  population.     During  those  years >  the  mothers  of* 

the  community  got  together  in  large  groups  and  canned  fruit  and  vegetables 

which  had  been  donated  by  the  Britt  truck  farm  for  the  school  lunch  program. 

Deer  killed  out  of  season  and  by  passing  autos  were  also  donated  to  the 

'9 

lunch  program.      By  the  1950s,  population  growth  forced  settlement  of  the 
Brinnon  Flats  near  the  old  E.  P.-  Brinnon  house;  a  new  school,  a  new  post 
office,  and  many  new  houses  were  constructed. 

The  population  was  also  affected  by  Wo^ld  War  II.     During  the  war, 
1,500  troops  were  billeted  in  the  gymnasium  and  the  Forester/Masonic  Hall 
in  Quilcene  as  part  of  the  Western  Approaches  Defense  Program.  Th^ 
Japanese  population  in  particular  was  affected  by  the  war,  although 
there  was  very  little  hQStility  toward  the  Japanese  in  Leland  in  the  tension- 
filled  days  following  Poaicl  Harbor.     In  fact,  many  local  x^eople  tried  to 
block  their  forced  evacuation,  but  without  success.    After  the  war,  some 
of  these  evacuees  did  not  return^1:o  the  area,  but  Joe  Kawamoto,  whose  ' 
father  had  been  the  first  employee  of  the  Inter-Farmer  Telephone  Company 
in  1903,  returned  to  his  farm  which  had  been  cared  for  by  a  neighbor.  He 
later  \established  a  r,eal  estate  business  in  the  area*'-^  and  also  served  on 
the/ school  board  "-'for  several  years.  \^ 

■-4  ^ — '—a  '     '  . 

j  \     Julian  and  Nellie  Oen,.,  personal  communication.  May  21,\4.973. 

■■/         ■    ■'■■•8  '  .  ■ 

/  \  Walt  and  Zula  Kelly,  personal  communication.  May  30,  1973. 

/  ^Ibid.  •  '    ■     ^  .' 

'       ,  Joe  Kawamoto,  persoxtal  communication.  May  28,  1973. 


lx\  1950,  Buck  Mountain  Logging  Company  moved  into  Quilcene, 
bringing  a  number  of  families  with.it.     Referring  to  the  hustle  and  bustle 
of  a  busy  logging  operation,  one  native  son  remarked,  "Quilcene  just 
wasn-^t  the  same  aft'er  Buck  Mountain  came  to. town."    The  company  became 
the  major  logging  employer  in  Quilcene  through  the  1960s. 

A  1956  list  of  businesses  and  organizations  (enumerated  in  a 
Icitter  from  Janet  Pedersen  to  the  Jefferson  County  Historical  Society)  in 
Quilcene  included: 

Music  Si  Art  Studio  (defunct) 
Movie  Theatre  (defunct) 
Boat  Haven 
Community  Club 
Garden  Clvib 

Several  Lodges  . 

Two  Churches 

Sunday  School 

Lximber  &  Hardware  Store 

Three  Stores   (now  only  two) 

Three  Restaurants   (now  only  one) 

Three  Garages   (now  four) 

Two  Hotels   (now  one,  plus  a  motel)  > 
Youth  Center 

Chain  Saw/Outboard  Motor  Business   (combined  with  one  garage) 
Kindergarten   (now  in  public  school) 

Between  1920  and  1970,  the  majority  of  people  in  Quilcene  and 
Brinnon  5Slowly  shifted  away  from  farming  and  logging  as  a  major  source 

iftcome,  'and  the  n\imber  of  .people  in  "public"  employment  rose  substan- 
tially.    Old  pictures  of  both  Brinnon  and  Quilcene  indicate,  as  do 
records  and  conversations  with  old-timers,  a  much  higher  percentage  of 
farms  in  the  past  than,  presently .     In  1913,  Earl  Oatman  wrote  in  the 
Megaphone  tha£  Quilcene  was  a  town  primarily  aimed  at  supporting  the  local 
farmers   (May  Special  Edition)  .  "^"^    Today,  only,  a  few  farms  provide  a  source 
of  income  in  either  of  the  two  communities.     Logging  is  presently  a  source 
of  income  for  about  30*  of  Quilcene 's  work  force,  while 'about  40%  of 
its  work  force  is  in  public  employment.     Publiq  employment  includes 
.  the  fJ.S.  Fish  Hatchery   (seven  persons),  the  U.S,.  Forest  Service  (28),* 
'the  State  Shellfish.  Laboratory  (14),  and  the-  School  District  (42)  . 


Oatman 's  comment,  however,  was  made  in  the  midst  of  a  logging 
Slump  from  which  Quilcene  emerged  shortly . thereafter,  and  it  is  questionable 
if  the  town  over  was  aimed  at  supporting  farmers  more  than  loggers. 

'      .    '  25  J  - 
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In  Brinnon,    about  30%  of  the  work  force  is  in  public  Gmployment 
and  about  25%  is  in  logging. 

puilcene's  population  as  divided  into  two  distinct  groups  by 
public  employment  and  other  occupations  such  as  shopkeeping,  fanning, 
logging,  etc.    Local  residents  sometimes  feel  that  public  employees  are 
generally  newcomers ,  while  the  other  jobs  are  held  by  a  core  of  families, 
known  as  old-timers ,  whose  grandparents  settled  Quilcene,  who  still  have 
representatives  in  the  town,  and  who  show  no  inclination  to  leave.  Despite 
the  fact  that  family  groupings  are  important  in  Quilcene  and  that  most  of 
the  old-time  families  are  interrelated  (EVa  Taylor  was  told  by  one  old- 

timer  that  a  recent  set  of  marriages  connected  most  of/ the  local  families 

12  • 
in  kinship),      this  is  not  really  the  case.     Many  of  the  relative 

newcomers  have  married  into  the  community  and  hold  positions  as  shopkeepers, 
loggers  and  fanners,  while  many  old-timers  are  public  employees.     For  in- 
stance, out  of  the' 26  businesses  in  Quilcene  (not  including  small, 
independent  logger^),  which  account* for  about  40  jobs,  two  of  the  four 
service  stations,  one  6f  the  two  stores,  the  cafe,  and  the  barber  shop 
are  owned  by  people  who  are  relative  newcomers.     One  of  the  most  influential 
loggers  and  one  of  the  most  influential  farmers  are  also  late-comers. 
One  of  the  largest  businesses  in  town,^  an  oyster  tarm,  is  managed  by  a 
Yiewgomer  for  an*  absentee  owner.     Some  of  these  relative  newcomers  have 
become  Very  influential  in  the  community  and  appear  to  have  settled  in 
Quilcene  'permanently.     On  the  other  hand,  while  some  of  the  public 
employees  have  lived  in  Quilcene  for  a  long  time  or  were  born  there, 
public  employees  generally  value  movement  and  exhibit  high  turnover ^ 
Teachers  and  ministers  have  especially  high  turnover  rates  in  Quilcene. 

As  in  the  past,  a  substantial  portion  of. the  population  in 
both  Quilcene  and  Brinnon  are  employed  in  family  businesses.     About  35% 
of  Quilcene' s  work  force  and  about  40%  of  Brinn£)n's  work  force  is; 
employed  in  private  businesses.     In  Brinnon,  there  are  presenjtly  17 
family  businesses.     Several  men  work  at  jobs  but,  also  have  part-time 
businesses  on  the  side.    Others  have  only  a  part-time  business  (e.g.,  one 
retired  man  has. a  truck  garden,  another  man  splits  and  sells  firewood). 


^Eva  Taylor,  personal  communication,  February  9;  1973. 
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Many. people  also  augment  their  incomes  by  collecting  brush  (salal/  huckle- 
berry) in  season  to  sell  to  the  brush  plants  in  Quilcene.     About  seven 
or  eight  of  the  small  businesses  in  each  town  are  partially  directed  at  the 
.  tourist  industry^  and  only  one  or  two  ^re  directed  specifically  at  it.  It 
appears  that  few,   if  any,  of  the  small  businesses  in  either  community 
could  be  cons idere^d"  exceedingly  profitable.     Most  of  them  seem  to  get 
along  on  what  might  be  considered  a  reasonable"  income  and  an  inordinate 
amount  of  work.  ■  ,  ' 

While- there  is  a  constant  out-migration  in  both* communities , 
iinmiqratipn  pccu3:s  constantly,  too,  and  there  has  been  a  slight  increase 
•  in  the  population.     In  Brinnon,  the  growth ^is  the  result  of  an  influx  of 
retired  persons.*"  .  ; 

•  The '--influx  of  retired  people  cannot  help  but  have  some  influence 
on  the  values  and  traditions  of  the  communities ,  in  the  long  run.     But  for 
the  present,  it  seems  that  the  traditional  virtues  hold- sway.     Hard  work, 
'thrift;  helping  others  who  need  help,  individuality,  all  seem  to  hold  im- 
portant places  in  the  value  system  here.     Although  these  values  emerged  in 
the  pioneer  situation  of  the  early  settlers,  to  some  extent,  the  area 
still  contains  elements  of  the  frontier.     Helping  other  people  is  important, 
because  tomorrow  one  may  well  need  help  oneself.     Except  for  a  few 
'  retired  c'ilfy'-dweilers  , '  th'ere'  are'  rio^  s'pedialists ,  '  and'l^bor  '  iis '  frequently^  ■  '. 
exchanged.     When  a  v/ashing  machine  breaks  down,  for  instance,  one  must- 
depend  on  a  neighbor  to  fix  it,  or  else  make  a  long  and  expensive  drive  to  ' 
a  city  for  repairs.  - 

Those  people  who  choose  to  remain  in  the  area  enjoy  the  relatively 
slow  pace  of  Life,  and  the  lack  of  traffic,X^og,  and  crime   (Figure  6). 
They  tend  to  value  privacy  and  the  remoteness  of  their  community  (Figure  7). 
They  appreciate  the  scenic  beauty  that  surrounds  them  and  talk  about  it  at 
great  length.     A  number  of  people  came  here  from  cities  specifically  to 
enjoy  the  peace  and  friendliness  of  a  small  town.     Trips  with  local 
residents  to  Seattle  invariably ^voke  negative  comments  on  the  necessity  of 
living  :u)  clone  to  other  people  in  a  city. 

While  local  residents  value  their  privacy,  they  also -participate 
in  various  social  activities.     There  are  a  number  of  local  clubs  and 
organizations  which  are  fairly  active  in  Quilcene  community  affairs.  Of 
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these,  the  largest  single  organization  is  the  VFW,  which  boasts  75 
couples.     Next  largest  is  the  Order  of  Eastern  Star  with  60  couples, 
followed  by  the  Grange  with  a  membership  of  100.     According  to  the  Federal 
Project  Director's  Notebook,  they  are,   in 'order  of  size:.-. 


VFW 

150 

OrHer  of  £;astern  Star 

120 

Quilcene  Grange 

100 

Masons 

83 

Weight  Watchers 

40 

Bowling  (women) 

^  40 

Grandmothers 

30 

Lions  International 

.30 

Homemakers   (2  groups)  . 

25 

Firemen 

25 

Preschool  PTA 

21 

Garden  Club 

20 

United  Presbyterian  Women 

16  * 

Community  Club 

15      .                                         "  ♦ 

4-H 

14 

Alcoholics  Anonymous 

12  - 

Royal  Neighbours 

10 

Alanon 

Youth  Center 

6      ^                          ■  ' 

Tops 

6  ' 

Religious  services  are  another 

form  of  social  gathering.'  There 

is  one  church  in  Brinnon,  sponsored  by  Village  Missions.     It  is  "nondenomi- 
national,"  with.  fundame*ntalist  leanings.     The  church  has  had  a  full-time 
pastor  since  the  fall  of  1958   (Pioneer  Ladies*  Aid,  p.  D) ,  and  currently 
has  a  very  popular . pastor  and  an  enthusiastic  congregation.     The  church 
offers  Sunday  and  Thursday  evening  services,  Ladies!  Bible  Class, 
Sunday  School,  Sunday  evening  teen  gatherings,  and  various  special  events 
throughout  the  year.  > 

Eight  religious  preferences  are  listed  in  the  Federal  Project 
community  outline  of  Quilcene.     There  are  only, two  churches,  however,  with 
memberships  of  about  50  e'ach.      The  Presbyterian  adult  membership  is 
overwhelmingly  female,  with  a  proportion  of  three  to  one.  The 
Presbyterian  Church  has  replaced  Sunday  School  with  a  Wednesday  School, 
which  draws  between  50  and  80  children.     The  church  also  has  a  monthly 
"circle"  for  women,  in  which  the  women/rotate  in  presenting  programs  to 
one  another.     Adult  Bible  Study  is  also  offered. 
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The  other  church  is  the  Full  Gospel  Church.     It  has  frequent, 
•services  throughout  the  week  and  operates  the  Faith  Farm,  north  of 
Quilcene.    The  Faith  Fanti  accepts  drug  users,  runaways,  and  other 
people  having  problems  of  various  kinds,  and  attempts  to  rehaBilitate  * 
them  to  a  Fundamentalist  Christian  way  of  life.     The  Church  of  Latter 
Day  Saints  also  meets  weekly  in  the  VFWHall. 

Other  social  activities  make  use  of  the  abundant  opportunity  for 
6utdoor  recreati.on.     One  of  the  area's  most  spectacular  views  can  be 
seen  on  a  clear  day  atop , Walker  Mountain.     There  are  two  local  parks  in 
Quilcene  with  very  limited  facilities;  the  two  most  comiuonly  used  parks  are 
right  in  the  heart  of  Brinnon,  and  these  accomiQodate  thousands  of  tourists 
during. the  summer  months.     While  the  tourists  benefit  the  local  ecqnomy, 
the^*also  cause  a  great  deal  of  nuisance  to  many  of  the  local  people. 
Campers  steal  firewood  supplies  and  occasionally  equipment  blocks  for 
bonfires,  raid  crab  and  shrimp  pots,  trespass  on  private  oyster  beaches, 
clog  the  roads, _etc.v  There  is  also  a  boat  haven  in  Quilcene  which 
harbors  about  35  boat^.     Of  the  10  commercial  boats  there^  .two  tugs  are 
used  in  logging,  while  the' rest  are  used  by  shellf isheries ;  there  are  no 
pelagic  fishery  boats  in  Quilcene. 

•   /         Some  social  services  are. provided  by  county  and  state  government. 
Law  enforcement  is  in  the  hands  of ,  county  lawmen  and  the  state-employed 
game  warden.  •  The  county  provides  welfare  services;  approximately  10%  of 
the  residents  in  the  two  communities  are  receiving  some  form  of  public 
assistance. 

Other  social  services  are  provided  by  local  organizations. 
The  Br-innon  Booster  Club,  with  a  membership  of  close  to  500  (obviously 
including  a  number  of  people  who  do  not  reside  in  Brinnon) ,  provides  many- 
services  that „ a  toWn  government  would  normally  perform.     It  is  very 
active  in  its,  support  of  the  fire  department,  and  it  purchased  the 
ambulance  which  is  so  importal^nt  in  a  community  of  many  retired  people^. 
Both  Quilcene  and  Brinnon  have  ambulances  and  fire  departments  which  are 
operated  on  a  volianteer  basis',  although_recently ,  ^Jie  county  has  begun  to 
share  the  financial  burden  of  the  fire  departments  with  both  towns .  The 
Brinnon  Booster  Club  also  supports  th^  l^c^^  Girl  and  Boy  Scouts,  of 
America.     Since  the  nearest  health  services  are  in  Port  Townsend,  26  miles 
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north  of  Quilcene,  the  Qiiilcene  Lions'  Club  has  shown  some  interest  in 
setting -up  a,.resident  nurse  or  paramedic  facility  in  Quilcene,  'at  least  on 
^  part-time  b^sis.     There  is,  as  yet,  ho  hint  of  what  kind  of  community 
support.:;*-ther6  might  be  for  such  an  endeavor. 

.There  is; a  town  and  a  crounty  library  in  Port'"-Townsend  and  a 
school  library  in^th^  main  administration  building  in  Quilcene. 
The  latter  library' was  left  open  from  6:00-9:00  p.m.  on  Mondays  for  a  few 
weeks  earj,^er  this  spring, -but  was  again  closed  evenings  duetto  a  lack  of 
public'^Use.     Brinnon's  elementary  school  also  has  a  librairy;  ' 

There  is  no  public  water  or  sejvage  system  in  either  Quilcene  or 
Brinnon.     Nearly  evepy  home  has  its  own  well  and  septic  tank,  although 
in  some  instances  several  homes  share  4  water  supply  . '  This  has  preae;.txted 
a  significant  problem  for  prospective  builders ,  ■  since  regulations  fox_:  _ 
septic  t^ks  are 'becoming  increasingl:J^  difficult  tO:  meet.     As  it  now  : 

stands,  many  homes  use  a  polluted  water  supply  in  the  late  spring,  when  ^, 

•  •  •      •  .  •  *f 

nearby  septic  tanks  spread  their  effluent  in  the  annual  runoff:       ^        *,  ■  i< 

■  ■  .  •  .,' 

The  majority  of  people  own  their  own  homes  and  thus  pay  th6  ' 

taxes  on  those  homes."    Salaries  are  relatively  low  in  the  area,  and  taxes 

take  a  large  .portion  of  many  incomes.     In  addition,  excess  taxes  to 

support  school  operation  and  bond  maintenance  are  often  levied  in  both 

communities.     However,  60-65%  of  the  local  people  raise  some  kind  of 

garden,  and  many  jraise  livestock' on  their  own^. , proper ty .     When  the  natural 

flora,  and  fauna  are  also  exploited,  this  alleviates  the  low  salary  level 

considerably.     However,  taxes  have  increased,  fourfold  over  the  last 

five  years,  and  levies  are  failing  everywhere..    Jt  is  to  Quilcene's  an<J*> -nr. 

Brinnon *s  credit  that  levies  are  still  being  passed  in  both  communities. 
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THE  SCHOOLS  TODAY 


A.dininistrative  Structure 


FRIC 


The  State  of  Washington  has  a  State  Board  of  Education  composed 
of  14  elected  meinbers,  two  from  each  congressional  district.     This  board, 
together  with  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  is  in 
charge  of  the  public  education  system.     Below  the  state  board/  there  are  14 
Intermediate  School  Districts  (I.S.D.'s)i     These  Intermediate  Districts  are 
composed  of  ^several  of  xthe  former  county  school  districts.     Jefferson  County 
School  District,  most  of  Kitsap  County  School  District,  and  a  part  of  Mason 
County  Schpol\  District.     These  Intermediate  School  Districts  replaced  the 
Older  county  system  in  1969.     I.S.D.  114,  which  is  the  I.S.D.  over  School 
Districts  No.  45   (Brinnon) .and  No.  48   (Quilcene) ,  is  composed  of  16  school 
districts  in  all,  with  34,028  students.     The  I.S.D.  Superintendent  is  an 
appointed,  rather  than  an  elected,  official L     Many  people  dislike  this 
arrangement,  because  they  feel  that.it  removes  the  superintendent  from 
control  by  the  population  he  serves.     While  each  I.S.D.  has  a  y4rd  of ' 
seven  "or  more  members  elected  from  the  included  districts ,  coijmiunities 
like  Quilcene  and  Brinnon  which  constitute  such  an  extreme  minority  of  the 
constituency  have  little  chance  of  placing  a  local  member  on  such  a  board. 

Below  the  ,I.S_jp. 's  there  are  local  school  districts  with  schpol 
boards  from  the  immediate  communities  served.  R  . 

Local  school  districts  are  of  three  classes: 

1.     First-Class  District — Population  in  excess  of. 10, 000. 
There  are  currently  72  firstrclass  districts .  They 
serve  approximately  80%" of  the  total  st^te  school 
population. 
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2.     Second-Class  District— Any  ^other  district  containi'hg  an 
organized  town  or  a  population  of  300  in  a'square  mile, 
or  maintaining  a  fully  accredited  high  school.     In  1972 
there  were  196  districts  of  this  catego?:y.  They 
'  serve  19%  of  the  students.  .      _  .  -  .\ 

*  '  •        "     '  *  \  :'         '        .  ' 

.3,     Third-Clasg  District — All  others.     Therk  are  now  48 

third-class  districts —  | 

i      ■  • 

Districts  of  the  first  and  second  class  are'  governed  by  five  • 
elected. school  board  members,  except  for  Seattle,  which  has 
seven.     Districts  of  the  third  class  are  governed  by  boards  of 
three-  members  (Citizen's  Handbook  for  Washington  State  Finance, 
p.  4).-    •     ■  -  -  W  •  • 

•     .    '   •      ^  :      .  ^  /  25  8  .  i  •  ' 
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Thus  Brinnon,  having  no  high .school is  a  third-class  district, 
and  Quilcene  is  a  second-class  district.'   The  Brinnpn ^School  District  has, 
three  people  on  its  board  (one  member  from  each  of  the  earlier  districts 
which  consolidated  to  form  District. No.  46)  plus  the  principal/head  teacher. 
Quilcene  has  a  five-member  board  which  is  similarly  constituted.  In 
addition,  Quilcene  has  a  district  superintendent  and'  a  high  school  principal 
who  are  engaged  completely « in  administration.     There  is  also  a  head  teacher^ 
in  the  elementary  school  who  has  administrative  duties  in  addition  to  his 
full-time  t^ching  position.     The  situation  is  the- same  in  Brinnon,  where  . 
•the  school  principal/head  .'teacher  is  in  fact 'a  full-time  teacher  with  . 
administrative  responsibilities.     In  addition,  the  Brinnon  head  teacher 
serves  on  the  school  board?  in  Quilcene,  the  superint.endent'  does . 

School  board  activities  take  up  a  great  deal  of  the  members' 

,  time  in  both  communities.     Because  of  budgetary,  constraints ,  much  of 
*.this  time  .is  volunteered.     One  board  member  in  Brinnon  has  described  the 
job  as  full^ime,  while  another  is  a  retired  man  who  works  mainly  during 
the  summelr.    .The  Clerk  of  the  Schopl  Board  spends  one  day  a  week  on  school 

•  business  for  which  she  is  paid,  but  sh^  willingly  spends  more  time 

'  without  pay^  .  .  " 

•     Finances  a 


In  the  1960s  and  earlier,  both  Brinnon  and  Quilcene  were  -  '  ^ 

consid»>red  to  be  wealthy  school^  districts  because  of<:  Federal  Forest  Funds.  , 
These  f^inds  were  given  to  districts  Which  contained  large  portions  of  ' 

federal  forest  land,  and  provided  services  to  Forest  Service  personnel,  who 
moved  frequently  and  were  unlikely  to  own  land  and  to  therefore  pay 
property  feaxes  'to  support  t^ie  school  system.    While  the  funding  program  , 
has  been  modified  recently  so  that  Quilcene  no  longer  benefits  as  directly 
.  from  it  as  in  the  past,  the  number  of  Fdrest  Service,  personnel  in  the 

area  has  increased;,  and  both  Quilcene  and,  Brinnon  qpntinue  to  ?have 
'  annual  per  pupil  expenditures  which  are  above  average  for  school  districts 

of  their  size  in  the  state.     According  to  figures  compiled  by , I. S.D. 

114  in  Port  T.ownsend,  the  per-pupil  expenditure  including  transportation 
Us  about  $1,200  invQuilcene  and  $1,100  in  Brinnon,  while  the  state 

average  Is  $870. 40  f  or  jdistric.ts  of  comparable  size.  . 

.      •  .  '  900 


Brinnon's  budgets  for  the  three  years  1969-70V  L970~7l,  and 
.       1971-72  are  shown  in  Table  1.     For  the  last  of  those  years,  therefore, 
'  Brinnoi;!  anticipal^ed  expenditures  of  $59,941.92,  to  which  $4,180^00  had 
to  be  added  for  accrued  expenses.     This  total  disbursement  was  expected 
.    to  be  met  by  revenues  of  $48,159.00  together  with  a  cash  and  investment 
balance  of  $15,962.92.  . 
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Table  2  *  - 
DISBURSEMENTS  0^  BRINNON  SCHOOL  DISTRICT 


Actual 
1970-71 


Budget 
1971;772 


Expenditures  *  / 
*  Administration 
Instruction 
Pupil  Services 
Food  Services 
Pupil  Transportation 
Operation  of  Plant 
Maintenance  of  Plant 
Community  Services 
.  Payments  to  Other  Districts 
Interest  Expeqse 

Total  Expenditures 

Add  or   (Deduct)  Adjustments 

Total  Disbursements 

Ending  Net  Cash  and  Investments 


1,236.51 
31,798.79 
99.00 
3,622.40 
2,809.63 
5,511.29 
1,230.91 

1,407,00 


47,715.53 


47,715.53 
15,962.92 


2,352.90 
35,300.00 
300.00 
4,050.00 
4,971.00 
3,515.00 
2,900.00 

1,553.02 


59,941,92 
+4,180.00 
64,121.92 


A  breakdown  of  tlie  expenditu 


res  listed  in  Tab3^e  -^^'i'S'given  in  Table  3 


ERLC 
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Table  3 

GENERAL  FUNCF  EXPENDITURES  OF  BRINNON  SCHOOL  DISTRICT 
BY  OBJECT  OF  EXPENDITURE  ' 


Object  Class if icatrons 

Actual 

% 

L.O 

Total 

Biudget 

Xz>  / 1—  /  Z 

% 

to 
Total 

Salaries  and  Wages 
Cortificatod 

Professional  and  Technical 
Secretarial,  Craft  and  Others 

27,367.50 
7,618.15 

58 
16 

29,630.00 
586.00 
8,141,00 

50  , 
1 

13-1/2 

Kmnloyee  Benefits 

2,276.51 

5 

2,944.00 

5 

Suni.^lies  and  "Mfaterials 

4,665.85 

10  , 

6,350.00 

10-1/2 

Books 

1,307.99 

2 

1,500.00 

2-1/2 

C-^vntractual  Services 

4,070.53 

8 

5,608.02 

9  •  . 

Tr  wo  1 

143.95 

1/2 

1,282.90 

2 

Car  1  ta  1  Outlay 

264.45 

1/2 

3,900;00 

6-1/2 

Total  Expenditures 

47,715.53 

100.0 

59,941.92 

100.0 

i 
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The  total  fund!^  available  to  the  Quilcene  School  District 
for  the  two  years  1970-71  and  1971-72  are  shown  Ln  Table  4.    The  total 
disbursements  which  the  school  district  made  in  eunh  of  those  years  and 
what  the  categories  of  experiditures  were  are  indicated  in  Table  5. 

/ 


Table  4 

CASH,  INVESTMENTS  AND  REVENUES  OF  QUILCENE  SCHOOL  DISTRICT 


(Whole  Dollars  Only) 

Actual  ^ 
1970-71 

Actual  . 
1971-72 

» 

Beginning  Cash  and  investment  Balance 
Cash  on  Hand,  July  1 

I 

j 

Treasurer's  Balance,  July  1 

10,961 

.00 

73,604 

.00 

Plus:     Investment  Balance,  July  1 

Sub-Total — Cash  and  investment  Balance, 

July  i 

10,961 

.00 

73,604 

.00 

Less:     Warrants  Outstanding,  July  1 

(12,187 

.00 

30,706 

.00) 

Less:    Warrants  Issued,  July  1-20,  previous 

year 

( 

) 

( 

) 

Total  Beginning  Net  Cash  and  Investments 

-1,226 

.00 

42,898 

.00 

Revenues 

Local  Taxes 

76,225 

00 

102,979 

00  - 

County  Administered  Funds 

•  33,135 

00 

38,183 

00 

State  Funds  ' 

141,774 

00 

79,795 

00 

Federal  Funds 

80,209 

00 

76,798 

00. 

Local  Non-Taic  Revenue 

1,138 

00 

942 

00 

Local  Heimbursentents 

8,668 

00 

8,275 

.00 

Federal  Reimbursements 

3,892 

00 

5,129 

00 

Payments  from  Other  Districts 

362 

00 

Trcuisfers  in 

Total  Revenues 

^345,041 

00 

312,463 

00 

Total  Funds  Available 

343,815 

00 

355,361. 

00 
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Table  5 


DISBURSEMENTS  OF  QUILCENE  SCHCXDL  DISTRICT 


Actual 
1970-71 

Actual 
1971-72 

Expe  nd  i  tu  r  e  s 

Administration 

25,188.00 

25,670.00 

Instruction 

190,872.00 

201,548.00  ' 

Pupil  Services 

684.00 

708.00 

Food  Services 

14,098.00 . 

14,924.00 

Pupil  Transportation 

23,131.00 

28,507 .00 

V'  Operation  of  Plant 

26,091.00 

32,227.00 

Maintenance  of  Plant 

11,331.00 

13,212.00 

Community  Services 

Payments  to  Other  Districts 

9,523.00 

3^517.00 

Interest  Expense 

Total  Expenditures 

300/917.00 

320,313.00  ■ 

Add  or ■ (Deduct)  Adjustments 

13,810.00  . 

Total  Disbursements 

300,917.00 

334,123.00 

Ending  Net  Cash  and  Investments 

42,898.00 

33,987.00 

A  breakdown  of  the  expenditures  listed  in  Table  5  is  given  in  Table  6 


■  \ 
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Table  6 


SUMMARY  OF  GENERAL  FUND  EXPENDITURES  OF  OUILCENE  SCHOOL  DISTRICT 

BY  OBJECT  OF  EXPENDITURE 


Object  Classifications 

Actual 
1970-71 

'  % 

to 
Total 

Actual 
1971-72 



% 

to 
Total 

Salaries  and  Wages 

e  JT  n  ir  1  ca-CHCT 
Professional  and  Teclinical 

173,452 

57.6 

181r476 

56,7 

Secretarial,  Craft  and  Others 

46,176 

15.4 

45,079 

14 . 1 

Employee  Benefits 

13,873 

4.6 

18,035 

5.6 

Supplies  and  Materials 

19,390 

6.4 

28,636 

8.9 

Books 

2,810 

.3 

3,290 

1.0 

Contractual  Services 

31,466 

10.5 

28,392 

8.9 

Travel 

2,593 

.9 

3,877 

1.2 

Capital  Outlay 

11,157 

3.7 

11, 528 

3.6 

Total  Expenditures 

300,917 

100.0  * 

320/313 

100.0 

ERIC 
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Curriculum Facilities,  and  Personnel 


Despifee  their  above  "average  per  pupii  expenditures both  Quilcone 

and  Brinnon  school  districts  suffer  from  financial  limitations  simply  because 

of  their  small  size.     In  Brinnon,  the  number  of  students  precludes  more  th^ 

three  teachers,  which  means  putting  three  grades  in  each  class.     In  the 

school  year  1971-72,  there  were  3-1/2  full-time  equivalent  teachers 

in  Brinnon,  including  a  part-time  assistant.     One  teacher  had  the  first 

three*  grades,  another  grades  4,  5,  and  6,  and  the  head  teacher  taught 

grades  7  and  8.     According  to  the  head  teacher, ,this  arrangement  has 

certain  inherent  strengths  and  v/eaknesses.     Younger  students  in  multiple 

classrooms  often  learn  along  with  upper  grade  children  being  taught  in  the 

same  room.     At  the  same  time,  slower  children  can  profit  from  re-hearing 

material  covered  in  ^e  previous  grades.  •  With  such  a  low  teacher-pupil 

ratio  there  is  a  great  deal  more  individual  attention  than  in  larger 

classrooms,  and  the  teacher  knows  each  child  quite  well.     However,  with* 

such  a  small  teaching  'staff  there  is  not  a  large  range  of  specialties  and 

abilities  to  choose  from..    In  Quilcene,  there  were  18  certified  personnel, 

including  a  full-time  principal  and  a  superintendent,  and  14  non-certified 

staff  in  1971-72.     Despite  Quilcene's  larger  staff,  small  enrollment 

also  often  forces  doubling  up  elementairy  grades  and  constrains  the  range  of 

courses  that  can  be  offered.     Both  schools  are  faced  with  decreasing 

enrollments  in  the  primary  grades   (Table  7). 

Becaase  of  its  size',  Brinnon  was  unable  to  offer  a  regular  sports 

program  or  a  special  reading  program  in  1971-72.     There  was,  however,  a 

preschool  which  used  the  school  facilities  and  operated  on  donated  labor. 

A  normal  schedule  for  the  Brinnon  school  was :     English,  spelling,   (recess) > 

reading,  mathematics,    (noon),  social  studies,  science,  physical  ^ucation. 

In  the  same  yfear,  course  offerings  in  Quilcene  were,  follows: 

•  In  the  elementary  school  there  was  reading,  writing,  spelling, 
arithmetic,  language,  social  studies ,  physical  education , 

and  music.     Art  was  taught  in  grades  1-3,  and  science  in 
grades  4-6. 

•  In  the  7th  grade,  there  was  art,  mathematics,  spelling, 
-reading,  science,  social  studies,  music',  band,  physical- 
education,  home  economics ,: and  shop. 

•  In  the  8th  grade,  there  was  language  arts,  English,  mathematics 
science,  social  studies,  music,  band,  physical  education, 
reading/spelling,  home  economics,  and  shop. 
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Table  7  ' 

SCHOOL  ENROLLMENT  IN  BRINNON  AND  QUILCENE^"^  SCHOOLS  IN  1971-2 


Grade 


K 
1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 


Totfal  No.  of  Students 
in  Brinnon 


.  7 
4 
.  3 
15 
7 
7 
7 
7 


Total  No.  of  Students 
in  Qailcene 


14 
15 
12 
15 
20 
18 
18 
20 
25 
oO 
36 
24 
33 


57 


280 


Total  No.  of  Students 
in  Both  Communities 


14 
22 
16 
18 
35 
25 
25 
27 
32 
30 
36 
24 
33 
337 
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^#      In  the  high  school  the  subjects  wefe4> typing  I  and  II, 

general  science,  algebra  I  and  11,  home  economics,  • 
physical  education,  Washington  state  history,  driver's 
education ,  shop,  Spanish  I  and  II,  drama,  chorus ,  small 
motors,  arts  and  crafts,  core  social  studies,  core  English, 
band,  world  history,  general  business,  mechanics,  contemporary 
history,  biology,  chemistry,  geometry,  diversified  occupa- 
tions, family  life,  bookkeeping,  journalism,  general 
mathematics,  contemporary  problems  and  advanced  mathematics. 

In  addition  to  the  usual  small  high  school  curriculum,  Qailcene 
instituted  a  two-part  core  class  in  1971-2.     There  was  a  basic  core  class 
in  grades  9-12  geared  to  students  with  low  motivation.     This  class  met 
for  two  periods  each  day,  and  students  received  one  credit  of  social 
studies  and  one  English  credit  for  the  class  according  to  the  grade  they 
were  in.     There  was  no  outside  work  in  the  class,  and  various  innovative 
attempts  were  made  to  interest  the  students  in  academic  subjects;  e.g., 
using  lower  level  books,  using  card  games  to  stimulate  mathematics  interest. 
Accelerated  or  college-bound  core  was  available  for  the  more  highly 
motivated  students  in  grades  10-12.     These  students  also  received  credit 
in  social  studies  and  one  credit  in  Englii^h  for  the  class.  Accelerated 
core  met  one  period  per  day  plus  one  evening  per  week  at  the  home  of  the 
teachers   (a  husband/wife  team)   in  charge  of  the  class.     Students  were 
assigned  one  paper  and  one  novel  per  week  in  addition  to  regular 
classroom  work.  _ 

Quilcene  also  offered  vocational  education.     The  vocational 
education  program  was  approved  in  the  fall  of  1971 ,  with  a  district 
budget  of  $6,000.     The  new  diversified  occupations  class,  instituted  in 
the  school  year  1971-72,  was  a  class  in  which  students,  as  part  of  their 
regular  curriculum,  worked  in  local  businesses  during  a  part  of  their 
regular  school  day.     This  was  designed  to  give  occupational  meaning  to  the 
academic  Slab jects  covered  in  regular  classroom  work. 

The  Students  .  . 

Jn  his  letter  of  application.  Dr.  Elmer  Adams  pointed  out  that, 
aside  from  iDasic  core,  the  Quilcene  program  was  essentially  a  college 
preparatory  one.     Other  students  were  kept  in  school  as  long  as  possible, 
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and  the  superintendent  and  principal  tried  to  gear  the  existing  program  as 
much  as  possible  to  the  students  and  coimntinity.     The  drop-out  rate  during 
the  senior  year  has  recently  been  approximately  ;:0-22%.    While  there  dp^ 
appear  to  be  a  fairly  clear  dichotomy  between  s-tudents  who  participate 
heavily  in  school  government/  sports,  etc. ,  and  those  students  who  do  not 
participate        anything,  there  does  not  seem  to  be  a  correlation  between 
these  two  student  groups  and  parental  economic  bases.     Recently,  there_has 
been  considerable  concern  over  drug  abuse  in  the  community  /  and  a  number 
of  young  people  have  been  arrested.     Most  students  who  remain  in  Quilcene 
after  finishing  or  leaving  school  go  into  logging,  oystering,  or  homemaking 
.The  percentage  of  students  who  did  not  remain . in  Quilcene  after  graduation 
is  shown  in  Table  8.  .  '  . 

Table  8  _ 

POST-HIGH  SCHOOL  OUT-MIGRATION  IN'QUILCENE,  1965-1972 


year 

No.  Graduated 

No.  in  Qjailcene 

%  out-migration 

1965 

20 

•  5 

75% 

1966 

30 

8' 

74% 

1967 

22 

10 

55% 

1968  • 

20 

10 

50% 

1969 

21 

7 

66% 

1970  • 

25 

11 

■  56% 

1971 

19 

9 

53% 

^  1972 

24 

.19 

21% 

Source:     Federal  Project  Director's  Notebook 


The  Communities  and  the  Schools  ■ 

Community  attitudes  toward  the  schopls  are  strikingly-dif f erent 
between  Quilcene  and  Brinnon.     In  Quilcene,  the  school  represents  a  hub 
around  which  considerable  activity  occurs,  and  is  the  location  of 
the  largest,  regularly  occiiring  gathering  of  people  in  the- village.  — 
Situated  irt  the  precise  center  of  town ^  the  school  and.  its  students 

270. 
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are  highly  visibly";  the  most  visible  bebavipr  of  a  small  group  of 
students  can  be  taken  as  the  behavior  of  the  student  body  as  a  whole.  Over 
80  years  of  th^s  "goldfish  bowl"  existence  has  instilled  a  very  defensive 
-4tmosi)here  within  the  '^schodl,  since  controversy,  in  the  town  tends     o  revolve 
around  the  school  and  school  personnel,     Periodically ,  the  Quilcene 
community  boils  over  in  an  agony  of  frustration ,  striking  out  at  any  con- 
venie.nt  target — and  that  usually  means  the  school.     The  "window  on  101"  is 
frequently  subjected  to  brickbats. 

Community  attitudes  toward  Quilcene  school  have  been 

marked  by  controversy.     T^e  core  program,  especially  accelerated  core,,  was 
generally  approved  in  the  community ,  but  the  open  campus ,  a  program 
initiated  by  Siaperintendent  Adams  in  1971-72  in  which  students  could  leave 
the  campus  during  their  noon  hour,  caused  considerable  concern  on  the  part 
of  some  residents.     They  believed  t"hat|  students  should  be  restricted  to  the 


campus  all  day,  that  the  open  campus  was  a  way  for  students  to  "go  off 

0 

somewhere  to  misbehave."     A  similar  attitude  was  expressed  toward  science 
classes  in  which  srudents  moved  about, the. community  while  doing  course 
work  for  special  projects. 

In  general,  Quilcenq  residents  differ  considerably  about  what 
constitutes  a  good  education,  how  it  should  be  administered,  and  how  it  • 
sTiouia~lDe  paid  for.  '  Some  feel  that  any  enrichment  of  the  school  program 
is  desirable  and  that  the  amount  of  money  which  is  available  to  the  school 
is  too  snrall  to  offer  a  wide  range  of  courses.     Other  residents  think  that 
property  taxes  are  already  too  high.     They  feel  that  there  is  no  need  for 
extra  courses  and  that  all  children  need  is  to  learn  to  read  and  write  and 
the  rest  of  it  is-  "tomfqolery . "     Some  qf  these  feel  that  additional 
programs  are  actually  harmful  to  education  in  that  the y^  are ^disruptive  of 
-good  discipline,  which  is.  paramount.     They  feel  that  if  there  is  good  . 
discipline,  the  children  are  learning,  and  that  presently  discipline  is 
lax.     On  the  other  hand,  some  residents  think  that  discipline  is  already 
too  harsh,  and  that  the  key  to  a  good  education  is  to  get  the.  students 
interested  in  what  they  are  doing.     Sorfte  people  in  the  community  think 
that  the  school  system  is 'salvageable  only  if  the  majority  of  older 
faculty  are  fired  and  young,  dynamic  ones  are  hired.     While  many  people. think 
that  a  good  educa4ion  is  a  necessity,  many  also  think  that  the  Quilcene- 
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Brid^on  school  system  is  not  good  enough  and  that  ther  children  should  be  j 
sent\to  Port  Townsend  or  Chimacum,  ^^where  they  can  get  aj  decent  education." 


Some  f^ople  believe  that  the  schools  are  turning  o.ut  iOO^  illiterates. 
This  diversity  of  opinion  has  recently  been  reflected!  in  itwo  facts.  First, 
m  the  ^arly  1960s ,  in  an  effort  to  decrease  taxes  and  improve  the 
availabiYity _of  a  wider  range  of  courses,  consolidation  was  proposed 
with  Chimicum;  Quilcene  residents  rejected  the /plan.     Secdnd,  in  order  to 
raise  funds  for  the  school  budget/  Quilcene  has  had  annualj special  levies 
in  addition  to  property  taxes;  often  the  levies  must  be  voted  on  twice 
before  they\ pass . .  ^-  \  . 

SoWe  community  members  have  noted  a  correspondende  between 
positive  feel\ings  about  the  Quilcene  school 'vand  the  success  of  its 
sports  team.    \Others  have  noted  that  residents  feel  more  positive  about 
"the  school  system  when  a  new  superintendent  takes  office.     In  general 
though,  most  Quilcene  and  B^tinnon  residents  recognize  that  a  shortage  of 
funds  and  studerits  have  created  .a  shortage  of  ...curriculum  offerings  in 
Quilcehe-^:S  schoois.^    When  the.  Off  ice  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Education 
was  requested  to  evaluate  the  Quilcene -school  system  in  February  of  1972, 
it  recommended  an  Wngra^ied  ^  and  envirohiT|i;ei||:al  education 

program,  and"  a ^permanent  citizenis  committee  to  advise  the  school  system. 

Teachers  and  staff  have  been  concerned  over  the/ lack  of 
communication  between  administration  and  faculty,  school  ja!nd  community .  * 
Since  the  PTA  was  disbanded  in'the  e^rly  1970s,  there  has  been  no  formal 
communication  between  the  Quilcene  school  system  and  its?  pommiinity,  . 
^except  when  levies  ar6  voted  on.     T.he  grap^ine — cof  fee  .Klatches ,  ^  neighbor 
visits,  and  the  telephone — is  Quilcene 's  cl^annel  of  communication.  The 
vast  majority  of  Quilcene  residents  lea,rn  of  events  whiph  occur  at  public 
meetings,  which  draw  onk.y  30-35  people,  second-  or  thir;d~hand .  |  Women 
outnumber  men  at  these  n\eetings,  and  they  are  the  most.\)^ocal  influence  in 
the  school  system.     In  ^^-^V  three  very  noticeable  instances  ao  men 

participate  in  these  public  discussions,  and  these  usuailly  are  men 
who  have  a.  strong  ideological  stake  in  the  .proceedings  L       ;  j 

In  contrast  ,  Bri^nnon  residents  feel  positive)  about  their  .  ^  i 
school,  and /it  is  well  supported  by  the  community.,  Brlinnorl  hasl  a  | 
Parent-Teacmer  Organization  (not  affiliated  with  the  National  Association 


of  Parents  ijand  Teachers)  which  endeavors  to  help  the  s 


chooiL  in  whatever  way 
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seems  appropriate;  the  preschool  program,  for  instance,  was  suppc^rted  by 
the  PTO.;    Brinnon.  residents  are  proud  that  there  has  always  been/ a  hot 
lunch  program  in  the  school.     Compared  to  Quilcene,  Brinnon  has  /fewer'  , 
special  levies,  and  when  they  do  occur,  they  are. passed  more  easily.     In  •  • 
general,  partly  becaii^e- Brinnon  is  smaller,  there  has  been  less/ hostility 
.  aJ^d  factionalism  in  school  issues  in  Brinon  than  in  Quilcene.  /when' 
Brinnor(?,residents  find  fault  with  the.  schools,  it  is  usually  dir^dted  at 
Quilcene  schools,  rather  than  at  their  own.".  //  ' 

Another  effect  of  Brinnop '  s  small,  size  is  Jthat  BrinAon  residents 
consider  their  school  to  be  essential  to  their '  Identity  as// community . 
Brinnon  residents  are  afraid  that  Quilcene  will  gobble  ilp  their  '^school,  and 
one  of  their 'major  problems  has  been  how  to  hold  on  to  it.     The  state       "  ' 
and  county  governmental  structures  have  b^en  passing  legislation  and  .  " 

recreating  formulae  in  a  manner  that  is  increasingly,  in  favor  of 
consplidatio[i.     Brinnon  residents  prpfer  their  school' to  ^hat  of  Quilcene,  and 
don't  want  t|ie  elementary  children  to  be  bussed  25  miles  daily  over  Mt. 
Walkejr,  whiclji  frequently  ices  over  in  the  winter.;  They  feel  that  transporting 
the  high  school  students  over  Mt.  "Walker  already  takes  .a" large  portion  of 
the  school  budget.^    In  addition,  they  are  ^dissatisfied  with-  the  education'  .  ' 
that  their  high  school  students  are  Receiving  at 'Quilcene,  and  hesitate 
to  give  ^P^th^  control  wfiich  they  haVe  over  their  children '  s/ elementary  ' 
education ,  | 

|-  The  Experimental  Schools  Prpgram 

When  Superintendent  Adams  applied  for  the  Experimental  Schools  1 
program,  he  also  noted  some  weaknesses  p£  the  school  system.  According  to  ,^  | 
his  letter  of  ai)plication,  one  major  problem  was  that/iie  felt  that  •  ] 

teachers  were  sllagnating  due  to  their  isolation  and  lack  of  mobility.     He       |  j 
pointed  out  that^ the  teachers'  lack  of  mobility  resulted  from  state  laws 
.concerning  teachjjr  salary  scales  which  force  the  hiring,  institution  to 
pay  on  the  basis .of  the  teacher ' s^ experience.     Thus,  ol^^r  teachers  cannot 
find  new  jjobs  whdn  younger  ones  can  be  hired  for  much  less.     Despite  their 
lack  of  mobility',!  staff  turnover  was  high-.     The  students  also  suffered 
because  of  the  geographic  isolation  of  the  area,  and  had  little  experience 

■  \     -  •  -914  '  i-        ■  • 

.  ■  ^  ■    i  -  ■   ■  ■  ;  .  ■  i/  .    ■   .   :    ..  -  :  :  , 


outside  tha  school  district.  /  The  strengths  "of  the  Quilccne  S9hool  system 
were  , the  core  programs;  spoiVfcs ,  extra-curricular,  activities ,  and  community 
support  of  specic^l  levies. 

Superintendent  ^dams  played  the  key  leadership  role  in  the 
application  to  the  Experijine^tal  Schools  program  and  was  the  major  force  in 
getting  the  id^a  accepted  by  both  the'  Brinnon  and  Quilcene  school  boards 
and  by  the  faculty.     In. March  of  1972,  he  received^he  notice  of  the  » 
Experimental  Schools  grant  that  would  be  availably  t^  small  schools,  and 
spent  his  spring  vacation  writing  his  response  to  the  notice.     He  included 
Brinnon  in  the  applicatiojfi ,  since  Brinnon  students  attended  Quilcene  •  High 
School.     He  did  not  communicate  with  the  community  or  the  school  board 
about  the  possibilil^y  of  receiving  the  ES  grant  for  qtiite  a  while  because 
he  thought  it  highly  unlikely  that  the  application  would-  be  accepted. 
However,  toward  the  end  of  May,  three  OE  staff  memberjs  ^  Barbara  Rose,  Russ 
Mullins,  and.  Cynthia  Parsons/  made  a  site  visit  to  the  Quilcene  area.  In/ 
early  June,  Superintendent  Adams  therefore  advised  tlrje  Quilcene  school  board 

that  it  would  be  worthwhile  to  discuss  the  matter  with  »,the  Brinnon  school  * 

\  ■  ■        ■  ■  ■        I  .  -'"-^  _  ■ 

board,  since  they,  were  in  the  final  considerations  for  the  ES  grants'. 

•    .         In"  the  beginning,  both  the  teachers  and.  .thd  school  board  were 

•  •    '        ■  ■     ■  •  ■  ■  '      i  i  '  .' 

leery  of  the  federal,  project.     They  disliked  federal  intervention  in  the  . 

school  system  and -felt  t^hat  it  would  probably  be  a  lo|t  pf  work*  for  little 

return.     Brinnon^  especially,  remained  skeptical  for  some  time.  Brinnon 

residents  felt  that  the  requirement  that  Brinnon  be  involveid  in- the  '  j 

project  because  it  was  a  feeder  school  to  .Quilcene  hi^h  schjool  was  just 

another  ^ay  to  get- tl^e  Brinnon  district  consolidated  with^Quilcene.  i  On 

June  29/,  Adams  received  -a  telegrarn' notifying  the  distrfLct  of  the.  award 

(Federal  Project  Dii^ector's  Notebook)  .         ■.  i  ,    "  " 
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Fig.1.   Medicine  Bow,  1919. 


A  Social  and  Educational  History  of  . 

Carbon  County,  Wyoming,  ^  — 

Area:     4,300  square  miles.     Population   (1970):     4,138-  Elevation! 
is  .from  12 r 000  feet  to  6,000  feet.     The  School  District  is  •  locat-  j 
ed  in  the  eastern  half  of  Carbon  County  in  southern  Wyoming  j 
-between  latitudes  41°  and  42°26'  North  and  longitudes  10e^4*-^nd 
107°07'  West.     The  district  was  settled  in  the  1866s  and  includes 
the  towns  of  Encampment,  Riverside,  Saratoga,  Elk  Mountain,  Hanna, 
Elmo,  Medicine  Bow,  McFadden,  and  Shirley  Bassin.     Casper  is  about 
130  miles  north,  Laramie  80  miles  east  and  Denver  200  miles  south 
from  the  major  communities  of  the  district.  ^  

PRELUDE:     THE  VIEW  FROM 'CARBON  COUNTY 

Timbered  mountain  slopes,  open  range,  and  high  prairie  provide 
the  scenic  backdrops  for  life  and  timies-in  Carbon  Coxinty.     The  moxintains. 
south  of  Elk  Mountain  town,  east  of  Saratoga,  and  aroxind  Encampment  are 
picturesque  and  attractive  to  the  motoring  summer  tourist  and  to  the  winter 
sportsman.     The  drive  over  Wyoming-130  between  -Laramie  and  Carbon  Cowvty 

*  r 

across  .the  Snowy  Range  is  popular  in  the  summer  for  its  views  of  alpine 
meadows,  lakes,  and  craggy  peaks.    "Near  the  pass,  at  10,600  feet,  both 
lateral  and  terminal  glacial  moraine  form  many  lakes  of  ^reat  scenic  . 
and  recreational  value.     In  winter,  when  the  road  is  closed,  skis  and 
snowmobiles,  are  popular  modes  of  penetrating  the  white  wilderness  of 
these  forested  mountains. 

The  high  prairie  prevails  over  mubh  of  the  rest  of  the  district, 
broken  by  frequent  hogback  ridges,  or  outcropping  edges  of  tilted  strata. 
The  hogbacks  look ,  as  someone  remarked,  **like  great  sea  waves"  frozen  in 
their  forward  thrust.     Deep  within  their  strata  are  the  secret  bones  of  ^ 
prehistoric  life  which  once  roamed  this  land.     The  prairie  panorama 
spreads,  wfest  and  north  from  Saratoga,  and  around  Hanna,  Medicine  Bow, 
and  Shirley  Basin. 

"Open  Range"  signs  warn  the  motor  traveler  of  cattle  on  the 
road  ahead.     In  a  swirl  of  dust  in  some  draw  or  barren  hillside,  the 
cowboys  Crin  be  seen  trailing  cattle  toward  the  homo  ranch.     The  smell 
of  trail  dust  and  of  sage,  particularly  after  a  spring  rain,  are  the 
odors  of  life, on  the  range.     And  on  a  butte,  a  sheepherder ' s  wagon 
sits  starkly  against  the  evening  6Ky,  smoke  curling  from  a  tin  chimney, 
surrounded  by  a  sea  of  baaing  woolies. 

A  four-lane  freeway  (Interstate  80)  bisects  this  landscape,^ 
crossing  the  county  from  east  to -west,  but  not  much  of  the  aura  of  'the 
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covintryside  nor  the  smells,'  tastes,  or- feel  of  tfie  land  can  be  had  from 
behind  the  wheel.     It  takes  a  casual  stroll. down  a  back  country  road  past 
the  picturesque  ranches  or  through  the  fields  of  sage  and  green  grass 
or  along  the  river  to  really  appreciate  the  austere  beauty  of  tMs  part  of 
Wyoming's  Carbon  County.     This  is  the  cowman's  and  the  sheepman's  country- 
wild,  remote,  (fith  wide  open  spaces  ar^d  open  range  and  .blue  skies  and 
clear  vistas. 

Take  time  for  far  horizons,  stretch  the  eye  '         .  .  / 

For  tranquil  largeness,  prodigal ,  remote;  j 
Measure  by  sky  and  distant  slanted  showers. 
Cool  shadows  languid  on  the  buttes,  slow  •='hawks , 
The  small  occasional  flash  of  antelope  rumps; 
A  distant, , drifting  speck,  a  man  on  horse. 
Threading*  the  nameless  rims  and  naked  knolls 
On  silent  hoofs,  soundless  upon  a  bluff,  '  • 

Ancestral  unit,  mounted,  isolate, 
'   Like  something  lost  in  ways 'half  mythical.  -  " 

More  present  man,  (knotted  for  speed,  peering 

Above  his  wheel,  shuttles  across  this  void 

A  gadget  t>n  a  narrow  belt  of  oil. 

All  earth's  potential  for  disaster  swarms 

About  his  car  antenna,  frets  his  ear. 

Compels  his  sour  concern.     Nations  are  gasping, 

Politicos  connive  and  panic  swells;' 

False  truces ,  treachery fear  and  hvinger  hover? 

A  demographic  spawning  mocks  all  measjures; 

Conferences  and  atoms  run  amuck. 

What  of  that  horseman  lost  in  pathless  grass,  '  . 

Moving  in  silence,  microscopic,  lone. 
Passing"  beyond,  unnamed,  casual  in  space? 

Does  he  reflect:     This  older  way  is  best;  - 
The  slow,'  firm  earth,  the  rims,  the  grassy  hollows? 
And  I,  here  unmolested,  taste  my  days-,  .  ' 

Vfith  time  to  pace  the  rhythm  of  the  skies,  /  _ 

And  sun,  and  elemental  vagrant  winds? 

More  likely,  jogging  on,  riot  wasting  words,  •    \      ^  ^ 

He  hides  a  hard  attachment  and  a  bent  ^ 
For  .elbow  room  and  space.     Crooking  his  knee 
About  the  saddle  horn,  he  shifts  his  weight, 
•     Sways  lightly  on,-  considers  .  food  and  drouth, 
And  where  to  bed,  and  wliefe  his  "cattle  graze. 

Wilson  Clough,/ Antelope  Creek*  > 


.   *Quoted  by  permission'  of  the  author,  Wilson  Clough,  from  Brief 
Oasis  (Denver:     Swallow,  1954).,  p.  56. 
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BASIC  GEOGRAPHY,  GEOLOGY  AND  ECOLOGY 


j  .  /  Introduction  •  c 

I  Carbon  Coun^ty  School  -District  No.  2  lies  in  the  eastern  half  of 

/  Carbon  County  in  southern  Wyoming,  between  lati1*udes   41°  and  42°26*  North, 

/       .  .  /  .  .         1         i    ■       ■        ■  1 

and  longitudes  10&°04.'  and  107°07  '  West.     The  sthool  district .  encompasses 
an  area  of  approximately  4,300  square  miles,  slightly  larger  than  half  of 
the  county  (s^e  Fig.  l).-"'*    This  area  is  approximately  equal  to  that  of'  the 
state  of"  Connecticut.     In  elevation,  the  district  descends  from  over  12,000 

feet  in  tne  Snowy  Range  of  the  Medicine  Bow  Mou^^^lns  in  the  southwest  ■ 

**>  .  ..      ■     .  ■ 

to  6,000  feet  along  the  North  Platte  River  at  Pathfinder  Dam  in  the  ,  • 
northwest.     The  district  is  largely  arid;  over  80%  of  it  is  grazing 
land2  primarily  under  U.S.  Bureau  of  Land  Management  and  U.S.  'Forest 
Service  jurisdiction.  '    .       '      \^     .     '  ' 

'  .     '  Carbon  County  is  a  westward  extension  of  the  northern  Gr'ea'^; 

Plains  in  both  geographic  and  cultural  terms.     In  prehistoric  times, it 
was  frequented  By  small  bands  of  aboriginal  Americans  ifi^search  of  the 
mammoth  and  latdr  the  bison.     The  gentle  slopes  across'  the  Continental 
Divide  provided  relatively  easy  access  fot  migrant  groups  passing  between 
the  Great  Basin  at  the  west  and  the  Great  Plains  at  the  east.     But  the^ 
contingencies  of  primitive. existence  and  the  harsh  environmental  conditions 
of  the  region,  apparently  precluded  permanent . human. settlement  until  the 
coming  of  the  European  and  American  settlers  (Mulioy,  19/58)  . 

Since  the  early  1800s,  trappers,  traders,  and  explorers  from 
the  eastern  United  States  visited  the  region,  followed  in  mid-century 
b'Jt^migrants  passing- through  on  their  way  west  to  Utah,  Oregon,  and 

.   California  Territories.     The.  earliest  settlements  were  along  the 


The  entire  county  covers  7,905  square  miles. ,  School  District. 
No.  1,  encompassing  the  western  portion  of  tl^e  county,  covers,  approximately 
3,600  square"  mil^s.     Partly  because  of  the  ""erratic "^nature- of  the  school- 
district  boundaries,  precise  .area  calculations  are  difficult. 

2  '  '        '  "  .    '        '    -  ' 

It  has  been  calculated  that  84%  of  the  entire  county 

is  grazing  land   (Carbon  County-Rawlins  Planning  Coimnission  1971,  p.  1). 

School  District  No.  2  has  substantially  the  same  geography  and  land  use_ 

pattern  as  the  county  as  a  whole •  .  ' 


Cherokee  and  Overland  Trails  which  cross  the  region  from  east  to  west; 

One  of  the  earliest  settlements , \Riverside   (formerly  Doggett) <  grew  up 

at  the  site  of  annual  fur  trading , rendezvous  between  Indians  and  the' 

traders  at  the  confluence  of  the  Encampment  and  the  North  Platte''- Rivers. 

Numerous  way,side  station's  and  military,  outposts  were  built  ''for  the  con-- 

venience  and  safety  of  early  j:)verland  travelers ,  settlements  like 

Arlington  (formerly  Rock  Dale)  and  Fort  Halleck. 

With  the  coming  of  the  U^iion  Pacific '  s  transcontinental  rail- 
■■■■■■■  '  •  .      i  , 

road  through  Carbon  County  in  1868,  a  number  of  other  settle3[nents;,,^v^ loped 

Both  Medicine  Bow  and  Raw^lins  grew  up  along  the  tracks  and'prospe: 

pthers,  like  the  famous  end-of-the- tracks   boont  towns  of^  Brownsville 

and  Benton  (at  the  North  Platte  crossing),  flourished . wildly  for  a  f ew  \ 

months,  then  disappeaafe^  .a^^jthe  railroad  crews  moved. westward.  Fort 

Fred  Steele.r  a  f ew  miles  West  of  the  present  «school  district  line,  was  V 

built  to  protect  the. Platte  River  railroad  bridge.     It  listed  only  a  few  ^ 

•      ^*        ■        '■     ■  >  ■      .  ■  .  \ 

years  longer  than  .the  boom  towns,  until  f^ar  of  Indians  diminished  in  the  ■ 

*    .      ■       ■        /■  "  ■  \ 

1870s.    .It  is  now  the  site  of  an  interstate  highway,  campground. 

One  reason  for  routing  t^he  railroad  through  this  part  of  Wyoming- 
was  the  local  abundance  of  coal  for  fuel.     Carbon  and  Dank,  now  ghost 
'  towns,,  and  later-  thei-more  permanent  Hanna  and  Elmo  grew        as  mining 
communities.  '  |    ,  ;  .  ' 

The  Elk  liountain  region^',  on  the  upper  Medicin^  Bow  River,  was 
settled  from  a  combination  of  riedds.     Ties  andcordwood  for  fu^l.for'the  7 
railroad  were  cut  in  the  nearby  i'orest  and  floated  down  river.  Fifteen 


m 


iles  north  of. Elk  Mountain,  and 


southeast  of  the  present  site  of  Hanna ^ 
the  early  da j  town,  of  Percy  was  d^stablishad  on  the  railroad  as  a  timber 
loading  station.     The  natural  f 01  age  for  range  animals  attracted  the  pioneer 
cattle  ^ranchers  to\;his  area 

The  era  of\the  cattlemdn •  in    the  1870s  and  1880s  was*a  major 

^growth  Qf  Saratoga  (formerly  wVrm  Springs) 
Riv.er.     Similarly,  the  f lourish*;iLng  cattle 
the  railroad,  spurred  the  successful 
Bow  town./   Medicine  Bow  gai^ed  national 
fame  as  the  setting  for  Owen*  Wist|er  *s  classic  Western  npv^l,  Thp  Virginia] 
(1902).     Gradually;  the  more  remote -rural  areas  of^  the  district  were -opendd 
by  ploneer--^ttlers.     They  included^the  remote  Leo  Section  and  Difficulty  [• 
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impetus  in  the  es tabid shment  and 
on  the  banks  of  the  North  Platte 
and  sheep  industry,  combined  with 
growth  and  imporfa-nce  of  Medicine 


Creek  region -north  of  Hanna,  the  Pass  Creek  region  north  of  Saratoga,  Brush  . 
Creek,  ncprthaast /of  Sncanipraent,  Rock  Creek  near  MdFaddon,  and  many  others. 

'  •-        At  tl/e '.turn  of  the  century,  gold,  chopper,  and  other  minerals 
attracted  prospectors  and  wealthy  mining  interests  to  the  Sierra  Madre 
Range  at  the/south,  on  the •Continental  Divide.     Theref the  cown* of  Encampment 
(formerly  Q^and  Encampment)   and* outlying  mining  hamlets    boomed- overnight. 
A  spui  pf^/the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  was  built  south  from  Walcott  Junction 
tO/  accommodate  the  mines  and  the  ranches  of  that  region. 

/     The  discovery  of  oil-  in  1916  led  to  the  founding  of  McFadden 

dast  •c^'f  Elk  Mountain,  and  later,  in  the  1950s^  the  discovery  of  uranium 

.   ^j-  .  ■  ■■   •  •      ■    ■  *     ■  .  . 

herai'ded  the  most-recent  new  settlement -drn-^the  school  district,  the  trailer 

/  '     '   ■  ^ 

to]wii  of  Shirley  Basin  in  the  extreiB^^northeaSt  of  the  county. 
•  K  .            •  -  -  *  -      •'  •■■ 

„    .  Today  tl^ere  ar^  nind' towns  within  School  District  No.  2.  They 


q:re,    trom   south  to  north,  by  name   (and  ,  1970  population)- : ^  lEncampment  (3^1)  ,  • 
/Riverside   (45)  ,.  Saratoga   (1,181)  ,  Elk  Mountain  (ife?)  ,  •  Hanna   (460)  ,,Elmo   (53)  , 
•MediGine  Bow  (455)  ,  McFadden  (59).,  and  Shirley  Basin   (310).     The  total. 

town  population  in  1970  wds'  3,011,  and  the  rural  populati-cxn  was  1/127,  - 


'giving  the  school  distrii^t/a  total  population  of  4,138  persons,  or  roughly 


one  person  per  square  milM;,     Seventy-three  percent  of,  the  population  live 

in  towns while  approximalfely  27  percent  are  rural. 

carbon  County's  largest  city  is  Rawliris   (7,855  pop.)  ,  the  , 

ronn-hv  R^^at-     Rawlins  is  a  20-mile  drive  west  of  'Walcott  Junction /  tnear  th 

■  "  ,     "     '  \  ■! 

school  district's  wester/i  boundary)   on  Interstate^ 80;  it  is  a  stop  on  the 

Uoxoir'^pif ic  Railroad  ^knd  is  an.Amtrak  station.     Fdrty-six  mile^s  north  oj 

the  distrigt  boundary  is  Casper   (39 ,361  pop. )   in  Natrona  County  "^'  Casper 

is  Wyoming's  second  largest  city.-    Eighty  mile^r-^ast  of  the  school  district 

center  on  Interstate- 80 •  is  Laramie   (23,143  pop.)   in  Albany  Courity. 

/'cheyenrie  (40,914  pop. )  ,  the  state  capital  and  the  largest,  city  lin  Wyoming, 
is  50  (miles  east  of  Laramie." "^"^V^r,  Colorado  (514,678  f  op/.fT^the  largest 
city  in  the  Rocky  Mpuntain  region,/  is  over  200  miles  south  of  the  center  of. 

"the  school  -district . 


'  "^With  two  exceptl^n^.J^J:ustwn  popu-lation  figures  are  taken,  from  the 
U-S. .  Census    (U.  S.  Bureau~o0^ the  Census ,  jL'970)  j     Shirley  Basin,  arid;  McFadden  . 
are  unincorporated  mining  Jompany  t;ow<Eis  J    They  were  .enum,'er^ ted  in  the.  .off  iciaX 
census  with  the  ruiral  population  b^' the  county .     Their  populations:  as 
towns,  are  the  Gonservativef  estimates  of /'expert  infoirmantis  . .  / 


The  area  uomt^risinij  Civrbon  County  went  tlarough  a  long  period  of 
tranoition  ht-foro  ittaining  its  identity  as  a  part  of  the  state  of  Wyoming. 
Prior  to  the  organization  of  the  Territory  of  Wyoming  in  1868,  parts  o5  ^ 
the  county  woro  includr-d  in  tl\e  Louisiana  Purchase  (1803)  ,  the  Texas 
Annexation  (1845),  and  the  Mexican  Cession  (1848).    Following  these  three 
acquiiiitioni-i  by  the  tl.H.  (k)vernment,  parts  of  the  county  fell  under  the 
juri'idiction-s  of  the  riistriet  of  Louisiana,  the  Territory  of  Louisiana, 
tht.«  Territory  of  Missouri,  ftinorganizod  Country,  Indian  Country,  the  State 
of  Texas,  and  ntah  Territory.     From'*184B  to  1863,  all  of  Carbon  County  was 
included  in  th.'  Territory  o_E  -Jobraska,  then  in  Idaho  Territory  (1863-1864), 
and  finally  in  i'akota  Torri tory   (1B64-18C8) .     In  1868,  it  was  incorporated 
into'iS*th(>  new  Territory  of  Wyoming  as  "Carbon  County"   (Barnhart,  1969,  . 
pp.'l-r2).  .■ 

Furthermore,  much  of  Carbon  County  was  part  of  the 
Republic  of  Texas,  in  Santa  Fe  County,  Texas.  It 
was,  tliereby,  the  first  part  of  Wyoming  to  fall  with- 
in the  boundaries  of  a  State.     Texas 'W^as  a  slavery 
;^tate  at  the  time,  while  the  rest  of  what  was  to  be- 
-  come  Wyominq  v/as  free  territory  .(Armstrong,  1971, 
t).  301). 


^Carbon  r:ounty~was  formally  established  as  "one  of  five  political 
:jubdivision:i  of  t  ho  n<-w  Territory  of  Wyoming  on  December  16,  1868.  Karlicr 
that  year,  by  the  organic  Act  of  July  25,. 1868,  Wyoming  Territory  itself 
was  established.     It  b(^c,ime  a  state  in  1890. 

At  first.  Carbon  County  stretched  the  vertical  length  of  the  entire 
territory,  from  Montana  to  Colorado,  between  latitudes  106°04'  and  107°30' 
Wost.     It  was  reduced  by  the  establishment  of  Johnson  County  in  187  5, 
Natrona  County  in  IHHB,  and  later  by  the  formation  of  Sheridan,  Big  Horn, 
and  Washakie  Countie's.     It  was  finally  fixed  to  its  present  boundaries-  in 
1924.\    Its  name  was  suggested  from  its  vast  deposits  of  carbonates;  ^ 
chieflV.  coal  (Barnhart,  1969,  pp.  1-12;  Urbanek,  .19&7 ,  p.  38). 

During  the  early  years.  Carbon  County  had  35  established  school 
district^.  By  J'J35,  they  had  been  reduced  to  26  elementary  districts  and 
two  high  school  districts  (Knudson,  1937).  By  a  process  of  consolidation 
they  wore-  further  reduced  to  seven  districts  by  1972,  'five  in  the  eastern 
portion  of  the  county,  and -the  remaining  two  in  the  west.  In  January, 
1972  the  State  Board  of  Education  directed  the  consolidation  of  all  seven 
.districts  into  two  new  school  districts.  No.  1  in  the  west  and  No.  2  in' 
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the  east.     Incorporated  into  the  new  School  District  No.  2  were  old 

districts  No.  4  at  Hanna  and  Klk  Mountain,  No.  6  at  Medicine  Bow  and 

f 

Shirley  Basin,  :^o.  9  at  ^.^aratoga,  No.  18  lat  Encampment,  and  No.  24  at 

McFaddtm.     School  District  No.  1  is  comprised  of  old  districts  No.  3  at 

Rawlins  and  Lament,  and  No.  1  at  Baggs,  plus  part  of  jthe  former  Bairoil 

School  I/istrict  in  neighboring  Sweetwater  County.     '  \ 

<,  ■  '  ^ 

The  Lay  of  the  Land 

The  North  Platte-Medicine  Bow  River  systems  and  three  mountain 
ranges  dominate  the  landscape  of  School  District  No.  2.     The  North  Platte 
River  rises  in  the  Colorado  Rockies  and  flows  northward  out  of  North  Park, 
Colorado,  then  into  Wyoming" across  the  southern  portion  of  the  school 
district.    A  major  tributary  is  the  Encampment  River  at  the  ?outh.  Some 
other  tributaries  are  Big  Creek,  geaver  Creek,  Cow  Creek,  Spring  Creek, 
Jack  Creek,  and  Sage  Creek  at  the  west,  draining  the  eastern  slopes  of  the 
Continental  Divide.     East  bank  tributaries  include  Douglas  Creek,  French 
Cre^ek,  Brush  Creefc,  Cedar  Creek,  Pass  Creek,  and,   in  the  north,  the  larger 
Medicine  Bow  River,     The  Platte  flows  northward  across  the  county  into  Natrono 
County  before  bending  eastward  on  its  long  slow  journey,  toward  a  rendezvous 
v;ith  the  Missouri. 

Thci  Continental  Divide  cuts  across  a  corner  of  the  school  district 
along  the  rim  of  the  Sierra  Madre  Mountains  at  the  southwest.     The  highest 
point  thore  is  Bridger  Peak  at  11,007  feet..  Encampment  town  is  14  mles 
east  of  the  peak,  at  7,3'23  feet  elevatiion.    East  of  the  North  Platte  rise 
t-he  Medicine  Bow  Mountains .     The  highest  of  these  are  Medicine  Bow  P^ak 
(12,013  feet)    in  what  is  called  the  Snowy  Range.     Elk  Mountain  Peak 
.(11,156  feet)   is  central  to  the  school  district  and  is  a  prominent 
Wyoming  landmark.    Between  these  peaks  rise  three  others  which  can  be  ^ 
seen  from  Saratoga  and  Encampment:     Kennaday  Peak  (or  "Old  Baldy,''  10,810 
f eety ,  and  Pennock  and  Coad  Mountains.     The  Medicine  Bow ^Mountains  are  a 
northern  extension  of  the  Front  Range  of  Colorado.' 

South  and  east  t)f  Elk  Mountain  lies  the  vast  watershed  of  the 
Medicine  Bow  River.     This  river  flows  north  out  of  the  Medicine  Bow 
[fountains  past  Elk  Mountain  town,  then  turns  westward  across  the  northern  .. 
portion  of  the  school  district  to  converge  with  the  North  Platte  River 
at  Seminpe  Reservoir,  northwest  of  Hanna,     Rock  Creek,  which  drains  the 
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northeast  side  of  the  mountaini?,  converges  with  the  Medicine  Bow  River  a 
few  miles  east  of  the  town  of  Medicine  Bow.     The  Little  Medicjyie  Bow 
River,  a  second  tributary,  drains  the  expansive  Shirley  Rim  region  at  the 
northeaBt.     Other  smaller  tributaries  are  Muddy,  Troublesome,  and  Difficulty 
Creeks,  which  recall  conditions  which  the  early  pioneers  met  in  crossing 
them,  •  They  rise  in  the  r^ote  Freezeout  and  Shdrley  Mountains  at  the  north 
of  the  school  district.     The  highest  point  there  is  9,151  feet. 

o-        '  Ecological  Overview  • 

Six  ecologic  zones  have  been  delineated  for  Wyoming:  river 
bottom,  desert  and  basin,  grassland,  foothills  scrub,  timbered  mountain 
slopes,  and  alpine   (C .  L,  Porter  An  Larson,   1965,  p,  3),     Carbon  County 
has  them,  all.     In  considering  man's  historic  and^. economic  exploitation  of 
.these  zones,  it  is  convenient  to  combine  them  into  three  units  for  discussion 

The  river  bottom  and  grassland  zones  form  the  primary  unit  of 
agricultural  exploitation  in  the  school  district,  although  in  season 
livestock  grazing  extends  up  through  the  foothills  and  forest  to-  the  alpine 
zone.     In  this  arid  region, the  snowpack  in  the  mountains  is  extremely 
important  for  spring  runoff  and  for  the  irrigation  of  crops.  :^  Crops  include 
dry  land  wheat  and  irrigated ■ tame  and  wild  hay  in  the  valleys.  Alfalfa 
has  recent;ly  been  introduced  on  land  where  water  is  in  short  supply.  Th^se 
crops  supply  feed  for  livestock  during  the  winters,  while  sage  brush  range 
and  forest  lands  suppl]^  most  of  the  grass  of  summer  forage  (Wolfard,  et  al.  , 
1967)  , 

Irrigation  water  comes  from  the  rivers  ,and  their  tributaries ,  but 
is  in  short  supply  during  July  and  August-     Some  wells  have  been  dug,  although 
they  are  not  practical.     In  terms  of  agricultural  land  use.,  there  have  been 
some ''new  conservation  efforts  whigh  include  the  improvement  of  meadows  ^ 
'by  levelirig,  the  introduction  of  new  strains  of  grasses  for  hay,-  sage-' 
brush  control,  and  improved  irrigation  methods   (Wolfard,  et  al> ,  1967; 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Soil  Conservation  Service,  1971), 

Soils  in  the  agricultural  zones  consist  mostly  of  loams,  in 
comijination  with  deep  nilty  cl^i^y,  gravel,  and  sand.     In  upland  locations,* 
the  soils  are  shallower  and  are  underlaid  by  sandstone f  shale,  and 
slate  or  mixed  with  gneiss,  schist,  and  granite  outcroppings   (Wolfard,  et  al, 
1967) *  9 
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Cattle  ranching  for  beef  and  sheepherdj>fig  for  wool  and  feeder 
production  are- the  main  livestock  enterprises.     Ranches  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  district  are  primarily  cattle  ranches,  while  large  sheep 
operations  are  more  prevalent  i/T  the  central  and  northern  parts  of  the  - 
school  district  and  to  the  weg/  in  School  District  No.  1.    At  one  time, 
Carbon  County  was  widely  known  as.  a  major  wool  production  region,  but 
production  has  dropped  since  the  industry  peaked  , in  the  early  1900s. 

In  recent  years,  many  small  cattle  and  sheep  ranches,  which  date  to 
pioneer  days,  have  given  away  to  fewer  and  larger  operations,  and  there  has 
been  a  significant  change  toward  more  absentee  ownership.     In  some  instances, 
consolidation  of '  small  ranches  into  larger  units  has  been  the  only  way  of 
maintaining  the  viability  of  ranching  given  rising  inflation,  low  market 
prices,  increased  specialization  of-  iproduction,  ana  a  reported  increase 
in  predation  (notably  by  coyotes  on  sheep) . 

The  desert  and  basin  zones, form  a  second  exploitation  unit  rich 
in  natural,  resources-.     The  basins  are  exciting  to  the  geologist,  even 
"profound"  in  the  words  of  one  (Blackstone,  1971).     Some  of  the  foundation 
deposits  beneath  them  date  to  500  millioi?  years.     Scenically,  the  basins 
are  not  as  satisfying.  Toeing  "long,  rather  monotonous  vistas  of  low  buttes 
and  mesas  and  sparse  vegetation  [which]  may  seem  like  a  lost  world"  (ibid.).. 
In  terms  of  economics , 'however ,  the  raw  Materials  found  in  these  lands 
are  very  ijnportant:  ( 

Along  the  basin  margins  the  sedimentary  strata  often 
crop  out  in  hogbacks,  exposing  limestone,  gypsum, 
bentonite,  phosphate,  rock  and  building  stones.  Far- 
ther out 'in  the  basin  at  the  surface  one  finds  some  -  -  ^ 
of  the  gre'at  coal  fields  of  Wyoming  and  its  uranium 
deposits.     The  rock  units  that  extend  under  the  ba- 
sin -at  depth  act  as^eservoirs  for  oil  and  gas  accu-. 
'  mulation. . .and  artesian  water  conditions  prevail  in 
all  basins  (Blackstone,  ^1971,  pp.  13-14). 
#  ■ 

Much  of  southern  Wyoming  falls  within  the  greater  Wyoming  Basin, 

encompassing  basins  of  lesser  dimension  such  as  the  Red  Desert  or  Great 

Divide  Basin  south  of  Rawlins,  extending  from  the  edge  of  the  county  west 

into  neighboring  Sweetwater  County.     Within  Carbon  County  School  District 

No.  2  there  are  two  basins  of  great  importance:     Hanna  Basin,  noted  for 

its  rich  goal  deposits,  and  Shirley  Basin,  for  its  uranium.  Natural 

gas  and  oil  kre  also  extracted  from  the  Hanna  Basin,  near  Medicine 
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Bow  and  McFadden,  and  near  Sinclair  anc^Rawlins  (in  School  District 
No,  1) . 

Cretaceous  depostts  of  another  sort  also  exist— dinosaur  bones. 
A  few  miles  east  of. Medicine  Eow  and  extending  across  the  Carbon  County 
line  into  Albany  County  are  the  famous  Como  Bluffs,  a  "dinosaur  graveyard 
Great  reptilian  animal  bones  were  first  discovered  there  in  the  1870s. 
The  skeletal  hulks  from  Cano  Bluffs  now  dcxninate  the  halls  of  the  nation's 
major  natural  museums,  v;here  they  astonish  tourists  much  as  they  once 
startled  the  naturalists  who  first  unearthed  them.    Along  with  the  dinosaurs 
were  the  remains  of  early  mammals,  primitive  marsupials,  and  insectivores . 
A  variety  of  other  animal  and  fish  remains  dating  from  more  recent  periods  of 
prehistory  have  also  been  unearthed.     In  sites  dating  to  the  Pleistocene 
or  glacial  epoch  (from  three  million  years  ago)   immediately  preceding  the 
Holocene  epoch  of  modern  life  as  we  know  it,  the  remains  of  the  woolly 
mammoth,  horses,  mastodons,  camels,  bison,  and  early  man  have  been  recovered  . 
(Hager,  1970)  ."^ 

More  recently,  in  the  last  century,  great  herds  of  the  bison 
roamed  the  valleys  and  basins  of  Carbon  County.     Today  the  bison  have  been 
replaced  by  herds  of  domestic  sheep  and  cattle  which i^^-^hp  company— -^"^^ 


of  .pronghorn  antelope..^    Winter  snow  melt  provides  their  necessary  water 
supply.     The  few  bison  seen  today  are  primarily  in:, small  commercial  herds 
raised  for"  market. 

The  third  unit  of  man's  exploitation  in  Carbon  County  ccanbines 
the  timbered  and  alpine  zones  with  the  adjacent  foothills  scrub  zone. 
Altogether,  the  Medicine  Bow  National  Forest  lands  embrace  410,130  acres 
(or  approximately  640  square  miles)  of  these  zones,  of  which  20,125 
acres  (roughly  31  square  miles)  are  state  or  privately  owned.     In  this  area  . 
are  vast  timber  resources ,^ sximmer  livestock  grazing  range,  many  mining 
claims,  and  recreational  lands.     To  manage  the  national  forest,  the  U.S. 
Forest  Service  has  delineated  three  ranger  districts:     Bow  River,  with  offices 
in  Medicine  Bow,  Brush  Creek  in  Saratoga,  and  Encampment. 

The  original  Medicine  Bow  Forest  Reserve  was  established  by 
Presidential  Proclamation  in  1902.     The  Sierra  Madre  Forest  Preserve  was 


ERIC 


See  Cynthia  Irwin,  et  al . ,  "Wyoming  Muck  Tells  of  Battle: 
Ice  Age  Man  vs.  Mammoth,"  National  Geographic  Magazine,  CXXI,  6  (June, 
1962),  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  so-called  "Union  Pacific  Mammoth 
Kill  site"  near  Rawlins. 
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created  four  years  later,  in  1906,  and  was  subsequently  redesignated 
the  Hayden  Division  of  the  Medicine  Bow,    Over  time,  additions  were  made 
and,  by  1907,  the  national  forest  lands  within  Carbon  County  were  essen- 
tially complete   (Bruce,  195'9)  •  .  " 

Harvest  of  the 'timber  resources  began  in  the  era  of  railroad 
tie  cutting,  mainly  along  the  headwaters  of  tjie  Medicine  Bow  River,  along 
Rock  Creek,  near  Encampment,,  on  Coad  Mountain,  and  at  French  Creek. 
Later,  sawmills  for  construction  materials'  production  replaced  the 
tie  cutting  in  importance. 

Grazing  is  a  second  major  use  of  tlie  forest,  alpine,  and 
foothills  land.     The  grazing  of  national  forest  lands  went  unregulated 
until  1905,  when  the  first  grazing  fees  were  levied.     Since  then,  ; 
grazing  by  sheep- and  cattle  has  been  closely  controlled,  and  today 
it  is  operated  on  a -strictly  regulated  lease  basis  (U.S.  Forest  Service, 
1965a,  1965b*,  1966;  Bruce,  1959)  .  ^ 

The  Medicine  Bow  Forest  was  recognized  early  as  an  important 
watershed  for  the  valley  lands  below,  and  water  conservation  has  long  been 
a  key  management  concern. 

Mining  and  recreation  are  the  other  two  major  uses  of  these 
zones.     The  history  of  mining  in  the  Medicine. Bow  Forest  is  sporadic. 
It  began,  in  the  I86O3,  when  gold  was  discovered  along  its  creeks,  and 
peaked  at  the  turn  of  the  century  with  the  copper  boom  of  Grand  Encampment.  : 
Hunting,  fishing,  picnicking,  and  backpacking  have  been  primary  activities 
in  the  forest  zone.     Other  recreational  uses  include  winter  sports,  primarily 
skiing  and  snowmobiling . 

Wind,  Weather,  and  Water 

Carbon  County  is  essentially  an  arid,  windswept  region.  Summer, 
the  peak  agricultural  season,  is  hot  and  dry.    Winter  is  cold  and  snowy,  ^ 
accentuated  by- harsh  and  sudden,  storms.  • 

Rainfall  and  temperature  variations  in  School  District  No.  2 
are  typical  for  the  Rodky  Mountain  region.     Precipitation  for  the  lower 
agricultural  zones  averages  11. 37  inches  annually ,  based,  on  records 
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kept  at  five  widely  spaced  stations  (Becker  and  Alyer^  1964b).  The 
greatest  amount  of  rain  falls 'in  the  month  of  May.    The  winter  months  of 
December,  January,  and  February  are  the  driest,  although  after  the  snowpack 
has  melted  and  the  rivers  and  streams  have  dropped,  the  dusty  summer 
months  of  July  and  August  seem  much  drier. 

Temperature  probability  records  exist  only  for  Saratoga  and 
Encampment.     Compared  with  three  other  recording  stations  in  the  western 
portion  of  the  county,  temperatures  are  about  average.^    Tliroughout  the  county, 
mea^n  monthly  temperatures  for  all  stations  are  lowest  in  January  and 

V. 

highest  in  July.    For  Saratoga  and  Encampment,  the  mean  low  January 
temperatures  are  +20°F  and  +22°F,  while  the  mean  July  highs  are  +66°F 
and  +65°F,  respectively.     The  county's  extreme  lowest  temperature  of  --55°F 
was  recorded  in  January,  at  Saratoga.     Extreme  highs  in  July  include  100°F 
each  at  .Saratoga  and  Encampment  ,  and  ld2°F  at  Rawlins   (Becker  and  Alyer  * 
1964a) .     A  prevailing  southwest  wind,  and  an  occasional  northerly,  lower 
the  effective  temperatures  by  adding  a  significant  chill  factor.  Frost- 
free  days  number  between  80  and  100  annually.  '     .  . 

Water,  of  all  the . elements  of  the  natural  environment,  has  probably 
had  the. greatest  influence  on  life  in  Carbon  County.     Throughout  the  state 
of  Wyoming,  water  rights  from  ground  and  surface  sources  have  been  extremely 
important  in  initial  settlement  patterns,  subsequent  agricultural  and  natviral 
resource  development,,  and  in  the  overall  econqmics  of  this  arid  region. 


5  * 

Annual  precipitation' amounts  for  each  station  are:  Encampment, 
14.56  inches;  Saratoga,  9.29  inches;  Elk  Mountain,  11.79  inches;  Leo  (north 
of  Hanna) ,  10. 76  inches;  and  Medicine  Bow,  10.44  inches.     These  figures  are 
based  on  records  kept  between  1931  and  1960,  except  for  Medicine  Bow 
for  which  records  are  older.     The  addition  of  Rawlins   (10.43  inches)  and 
Dixon  (12.55  inches)   only  raises  the  overall  county  precipitation  average 
to,  11.40  inches  annually   (Becker  ^nd  Alyer  1964b). .     Higher  rainfall  amounts 
recorded  for  the  Sierra  Madre  and  Medicine  Bow  Mountains  range  from  30 
to  45  inches  annually  (U.S.  Forest,  Service,'  1965a,  1965b,  1966)  . 

^Temperature  probability  records  in  all  of  Carbon  County  exist 
for,  Saratoga,  Encampment,  Dixon,  Rawlins ,  and  Seminoe  Dam  (northwest:  of 
Hanna) .     Records  have  been  kept  on  an  average  of  30  years  at  each  station. 
Records  from  Pathfinder  Dam,  in  Natrona  County  near  the  Carbon  County  line, 
may  be  taken  as  indicative  of  most  northerly  reaches  of  the  county;  they 
tend  to  be  slightly  higher  than  elsewhere  in  Carbon  County  during  the  summer 
months   (Becker  and  Alyer  1964a).     Somewhat  lower  winter  temperatures  (to 
-60°F)  have  apparently  been  recorded  in  the  forosted  rr^q ions  of  tho 
Medicine  Bow  and  Sierra  Madre  Mountains  (U.S.  Forest  Service  1965a, 
1965b,  1966). 
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The  ranchers  need  water  to  irrigate  their  hay  fields  and  care  for  their 
stock.    The  .pioneer  ranchers  either  prospered  or  were'  broken  by  the 
relative  availability  of  a. reliable,  safe,  water  supply.     Water  is  » 
ecjually  essential  to  the  mining  and  energy  development  industries  and 
to  the  towns  tliose  industries'  have  fostered.     Likewise,  the  tourist  and 
recreation  industries  depend  on  water. 

^    Water  was  a  primary  concern  for  all  who*  traversed  t^is  region, 
in  prehistoric  and  early  historic  tim^s.     Wild  game  and  Indian  trails 
followed  closely  the  main  rivers  and  their  tributaries.     The  hot  springs 

in  the  valley  at  Saratoga  were  an  especially  strong* attraction.  Called 

/  •  ■  -  ■ 

y  ■  ' 

th^^"Indian  Bathtubs"  by  old  timers,  they  were  believed  to  have  c\irative 
"Qualities.     A  daily  supply  of  water  along  the  emigrant  trails  was  also 
important.     Various  fort^  and  wayside  stage  stations  and  the  more 
permanent  towns  were  each  located  strategically  besidfe  springs,  a  river ^ 
or  stream.  -  ^ 
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THE*  EARLY  YEARS 


'The  Mountain  Men      •  . 

The  early  history  of  the  white  man  in  Wyoming  begins  with  the 
trappers",  traders,  mountain  men,  and  explorer;s  of  the  eighteenth  and 
early  nineteenth  centuries.     They  included  French,  English,  and  Americans 
who '"explored  the  area  thoroughly ,  skinned  thousands  of  beaver,  lived 
virtually  as  savages,  and  for  the  most  part  vanished  from  history  without 
leaving  an  impact,  except  for  a  few  place  names,  on  modern  Wyoming" 
(Larson,   1965,  p.   9) .     Some  of  the  more  famous  men^ among  them  include  the- 
Verendrye  brothers,  John  Colter,  Jim^  Bridger,  Jim  Baker,  William  Sublette, 
Wilson  Price  Hunt,  Robert  Stuaj^t  and  many  others,  some  of  whom  were  parJtners 
and  employees  of  John  Jacob' Astor. 

The  first  recorded  penetration  of  the  geographic  confines/of 
Carbon  County  was  in  1825,  by  the  William  H.  Ashley  Expedition.  General 
Ashley  led  a  party  of.  25  men,  mostly  trappers,  loaded  with  trading  goods 
to  exchange  for  furs  .when  reaching  the  western  mountains.     They  moved 
northwesterly  up  the  Laramie  Plains  -(in  Albany  County)   and  traversed- 
Carbon  County  passing  by  Elk  Mountain,  then  crossing  the  North  Platte 
River  and  the.  continental  Divide  at  the  west.     The  significance  of  their 
route  lay  in  its  practicality,  avoiding  the  mountains.     Ashley's  route 
later  became  part  of  the  Overland  Trail  of  the  pioneers,     Ashley  is  also' 
noted  for -having  contributed  to  the  development  of  the  rendezvous  system 
of  fur  trading  (Barnhart,  1969,  pp.  31-34) .  '  ■ 

The  'western  fur  trade  era  spanned  four  decades,  dating  frgm 
the  Lewis  and  Clark  Expedition  of  1804-1806.     It  was  not  until  nga^rJthe  end 
of  that  period  that  southern  Canbon  County  was  penetrated  by  mounta°in 
men  in  search  of  unexploited  trapping  grounds.     Until  then,  this  mountain 
and  forest  region  was  left  to  the  Indians,  principally  the  Ute,  Arapaho, 
and  Cheyenne.    -Sioux  and  Shoshone  were  also  reported  in  the  region/  and 
farther  north,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Seminoe  and  Freezeoiit  Mountains,  . 
Blackfeet  and  Ngz"  Perce  Indians  were  encountered   (Barnhart,  1969; 
Pennock,  1929) ,  7 

In  1837  or  1 838 , "mountain  men  began  trapping  beaver  in  Indian 
country  in  and  around' the  Sierra  Madre' Mountains .     Men  like  Jim  Bridger, 
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Henry.  Fraeb,'^,  Jim  Baker,  William  Ashley,  William  Sublette,  and  Jim 
Fitzpatrick  are  known  to  have  trapped  and  wintered  there. ^  A  slnall 
trading  post,  called  "Fraeb's  Post,**  was  built  near  the  present  site  of 
Savery  on  the  western  side  of  the  Sierra  Madre' Range.  .  Trapper-traders 
occasionally  wintered  on. the  eastern  side  of  the  range in  the  Encampment' 
Valley  where  an  annual  'fall  rendezvous  of  1;rappers  and  'Indians  is  said 
to  have 'been  held.     Its  site  was  knqwn  as  "Camp  le  Grange,  *\from  which 
.Grand  Encampment  took  its  name.    That  small  rendezvous^,  was  similar  to  the 
more  famous  rendezvous  at  Green  River  in  western ^Wyoming,  earlier  in  the* 
trapping,  era  (Barnhart,  i969;  Jun'ge,  1972a)  . . 

Some  Indians  were  hostile  to  the  whites  who  continually 
violated  their  aboriginal  rights  to  this  valued  hunting  ground,  ,and     '   ^  . 
conflicts  occurred  between  them:    One  memorable  l^attle  happened  in 
August,  1841,  at^Fraeb's  Post.     A  large  band  of  Indians  attackisd  the  small 
contingent  at  the  fort/  killing  seven  or  eight  whites  including  Henry  • 
Fraeb.   *  The  Indians  re treajied  after  a  day  and,  according  to  popular 
legend, /fired  the  forest  in  their  wake,  burning  a  vast  area.     The  evidence 
of  the  burn  was  noted  for  many  years. ^    As  soon  as  practicable,  Jim 
Bridger  led  the  remaining  trappers  west  to  Green  Rivpr,  where  he  erected 
a  new  trading  post.     (It  later  became  Fort  Bridger  and  figured  importantly 
in  the  overland  pioneer  migrations. )     Years  later,  when  the  fear  of  Indians 
had  diminished  somewhat,  Jim  Baker  (who  had  survived  the  battle)  returned  to 
settle  in  the  valley  of  the  Little  Snake  River  near  Savery.      He  remained 
"^hereTmanY:::y^ars^2^J^  hero  <Barnhart,  1969,  pp.  34-39; 

see  also  Mumey,   1931;  Alter,  1951;  and ^Junge,  1972b) . 

7  .  .  " 

Sometimes  encountered  as  "Frapp**  or  "Frappe."     «  .  ^J 

^By  another  account,  the  forest  of  the  Sierra  Madre  was  burned 
by  Ute  Indians  in  J879  in  order  to  drive  game  westward  toward  Utah  where 
they  were -going  to  be  resettled  on  a  reservation   (Pennock^  1929). 
sometime  after  the  famous  battle  of  ,1841,  Bastion  Mountain  was  renamed 
Battle  Mountain  in  honor  of  the  event  which  also  provided  the  name  for 
nearby  Battle  L^ke. -  Bridger  Peak,  the  highest  point  in  the  Sierra  Madre, 
was  named  for  Jim  Bridger. 

^Jim  Baker's  cabin  has  been  preserved  as  an  historic  sti-uctur.e, 
and  has  been  on  display  in  Cheyenne  for  many  years   (see  Juhge,  1972b).  It 
is  'Scheduled  to  be  returned  to  its  original  site  in  the  near  future. 
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The  short  era  of  the]  trapper-tlrader  saw  no  permanent  settlement 
m  Carbon  County.    .Temporary  fort^.  and   encampments   were  soon  abandoned  in., 
tYve  face  of  Indian  hostilities')  and  t..e  decline  of  the  -buffalo  eliminated 
a' major  source  o.f  food  ancl  hides-     The  dominant  values  of  this  short  era 
were  thoso  of  ruggedness  and • individualism, ^although  the  mountain  men  and 
their "Indian  wives  .and  families  were  frequently  dependent  on  others  like 
them  in  the -face  of  .severe  environmental  elements. .     Their  "era  passed  in  one 
generation, . with  little  impact  on  the  settlers  who  followed  therS  l^ter  in 
.the  cen£ury  except  as  myths  and  .legends  of  their -exploits  were  heard  and 
^emjDellished  across  ^.the.  land,.    ;  ,         ^  ;      -  ' 

•  Later,  ranchers  of  the  twentieth  century  viewed  their  predecessors 

the  frontiersmen,-  as  men  .  "Who  came  west^..just  for  the  adventure  and- . 

*heU-— of  it,  or  to  look  for  new  homes'or  an  "^opportunity .  ^  . "  -.(Burns,  't 

ot  al'.  ,  1955,  p.  ^562).'  ,For  the  most'part,  the  frontiersmen,  or  "old  scouts, 

wer^i  viewed  as  honest,  hard-working, "  hard-living  men... 

.  "        ■  .        '■  ■      ■  ■  ^      '      -  • 

but  in  some  instances  .a  small  .n-umb^r  used  any  mean's, 
fair  6r  foul ,  which  was  at  their  dis^po sal.  Thes.e 
solitary  an-d  collective  people  bull t\ up  what  is  now  ^ 
spoken  of  as  the  western  personality  .\  They  were  a 
lonely  friendly  sort  who  kept  many  thii^gs  to  them- 
selves but  wer^  always  ready  to  assist  one  through 
'a  wild,  dangerous  country  and  give  every  help  with-      /  " 
in  their  power,  which  often  consisted  of  a  marksman- 
ship respected  by  foes  as.  ^ell  as  friends.     Their  "    ■  . 
marksmanship  was  an  absolute  niscessity  for  "they  were 
dependent  upon  it  for.  their  safety -and  food. .  • they 
-^''"^ ■       were,  modest  persons  who  wt:at  about  .the iy.  daily  tasks^ 

with  little  thought  of.  public  acclaim  but  their  deeds       •  . 

of  valor  lived  after  them  and  today  their  names  are    "  "     -•  / 

carried  on  by  statues  arid  by  mountains,  lakes,  rivers, 

etc.  .  (ibid.)  .  .     .  .         /        •  -  .  ' 

•'.         -V  •       ..       *      ^  . 

The  ora  of  the  fur  trade  and.  of  tfie  mountain  man  drew  to  a  close 
in  "thef  lB40s^-but  legends  of^th^ir  adventures  '^..ew  f  amo  us -^th  rough  out  the 
American  East,     There, a  strong  curiosity  about  the  West  began  to  develop. 
Among  the  myths  that  were . heard  during-  these  times  was  one  of  a  vast, 

unpopulated,  inhospitable,  bul^alo-covered  prairie  wasteland  known  as  the 

•■  ■       ■  .  '  •  ■   ,  ' 

"Great  Airierican  Desert."     That  was  'a  popular  shib&oleth  of  "forest  man"--. 

■Europeans  and  Americans  \omerging  from  the  eastern  ^'oodlands- •  .  ho  saw  the 

prairie  primarily  ^as  a  large  barrier  to  an  (^xpansive  Americap  destiny  in 

the  Far  V7est  (see  Maliri,  1967)>^This  negative  image  touphed  Wyoming 

which  was>  considered  "a  region  subject  to  storms  as, .^predictable  as 
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they  were  violent... a  no-pan's  land  to  be  crossed  over  and  left  behind 

"       ^  10  '  . 

as  quickly  as  possible"   (Burroughs,  1971,        3) , 

^'  Travelers  Across  the  Land  * 

Across  this  prairie  landscape  in  the  mid-1800s  came  new  kinds  of 

men,  the  mis&^ionary,  the  scientific  explorer,  the  sportsman,  and  in  large 

numbers,  the  indomitable^  pioneer  emigrant  seeking  land  to  settle  farther 

west  in  Utah,    Oregon,    Idaho,  and  California. 

As  early  as  the  1840s,  agitation  was  beginning  to  be  heard  for 
■* 

the^  construction  of  a  transcontinental  railroad  to  the  Pacific.  InJ?853, 
railroad  feasibility  surveys  were  authorized  under  the  supervision  Af  the 
U.S.  Secretary  of  War,  and  shortly  thereafter,-  explorations  of  several  main 
and  subsidiary  routes  were  undertaken.     Three  surveys  traversed  Carbon 
County,  one  led  by  John  Q^Fremont  with  Kit  Carson  as  guide,  one  by  Howard 
St^sbury  with  j)^m  Bridge^:  as  guide,  and  one  by  Frances  T.  Bryan  V^ee  • 
Barrtharj,  1^69;  Sjhucker,   1856;  Goetzmann,  1959)  .    .  '  a 

\  -  Although^the  * survey  reports  detailing  possible"  routes  of  ^"^-^ 
throuan  southern  Wyoming  were  not,  at  first,  ,given  much  attention,  the  ; 
presence  of  large  deposits  of  Coal  reported  in  that  region  ultimately 
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-  "  "^^The  journal  of  Captain  Howard  Stansburv,  who  led  one  of  the 

earliest  expeditions  across  southern  Wyoming,  reflects  the  general  -feeling 
of  wortlUessness  of  the  prairie  .landscape  and  the  sentimental- virtues  of  a 
wood  and>^forest  environment.    Captain  Stansbury  wrot^  this  upon  reaching  the 
Platte  River  crossing  in  Carbon  County,  Ifrom  the  .we$t,  in > 1850  (Barnhart , 
n.d.,  Platte  RivQr  Crossing) :  -     ,  " 

,^  The_^  cottonwoods  arotod  our  camp  are  the  first  ttees,  worthy 

of ~ the  name,  that  have  greeted  our  eyes  for.  more  than  a 'year. 
They  feeem  to   us    like  old  friends,  and,  as  they  waved  in  the 
fresh  breeze  over  our  heads>  reminded  us  of  those  beloved 
woodlands  from  which:  we  had  be.en  so  long  separated..  Oh! 

>  With  what  longing  cjesire  we  had.  looked  forward  to  such  a 

sight;  whileour  souls,  sick  o£  rolling  prairie,  barren 
>    ■         plains,  bald  and  rocky  ridges,  muddy  flats,  and  sandy  wastes, 
sought  in  vain  for  l^hie  forest  shade  and.  those  hills  of  living 
verdure  which  gave  the  charm  to  every  landscape.     Day  after 
Say,  week  aftfer  week,  had  we  journeyed  o-er  that  de^so late 
basin,  without  a  tree^  to  be  seen  in  the  whole  horizon.  But 
now  the- rustling  sound  of'  embowered  leaves  assured  us  that  ^ 
we  had  once  more  .reached  a  spot  fitted  by  nature  for  the  .* 
habitation  of  man. ...  ^  *  v 

••  ■    ■/  ^  -'i      301.  .,  .    • . " 
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swayed  the  railroad  designers  to  give  them  priority  consideration.  The 
final  decision  placed  the  railroad  tracks  across  Laramie,  Albany,  and  Carbon 
Counties,  and  westward  across  Sweetwater  County  toward  South  Pass.  The 
building  of  the  railroad  was  interrupted  by  the  Civil  War,  and  it  was  not 
until  a  quarter  of  a  century  after  the  first  clamor,  was  voiced  that  the 
Union  Pacific  Railroad  through  Wyoming  was  complete,  in  1869. 

Meanwhile,  emigrants  had  been  crossing  southern  Wyoming  in  large 
niunbers.'    Their  main  route,  the  Oregon  Trail, followed  the  North  Platte 
River  upstream  from  Fort  Laramie  in  eastern  Wyoming  westward  past  the  site  of 
present  day  Casper,  from  which  it  turned  up  the  Sweetwater  River.  Pioneers 
missed  crossing  Carbon  County  at  first,  until  conditions  forced  a  change 
in  routes. 

-Emigrants  travelling  through  this  region  needed  military  protection 
against'^l^e  Indians.     To  that  end,  military  forts  were  established  at 
strategic  points  along  the  way.     As  the  Civil  War  ensuJd,  however,  western 
garrisons  were  reduced  to  skeletal  numbers  arid  adequate  protection  for 
travelers  was  not  available.     The  Indian  threat  along  the  Oregon  Trail, 
which  passed  through  their  rich  hunting  grounds.  Was  intense.     .  This 
caused  overland  travelers  ahd  stage  line  operators  to  seek  a-  safer, 
alternative  route  at  the  south  along  the  route  pioneered  by  Bridger,  Ashley, 
and  others,  across  Carbon  County, 


"^"^The  Oregon  ^Trail  is  more  precisely  called  "The  Oregon-Calif  ornia- 
Utah  Trail"    (Larson,  1967,.  p.  9). 

^Following  his  journey  along  the  Oregon  Trail  in  1846,  Francis  ' 
Parkman  remarked  in  his  book.  The  Oregon  Traj^l,  on  the  transformation  of 
Indian  life  on  the  high  prairie: 

Great  changes  are  at  hand  in  that  region.     With  the 
i  stream  of 'emigration  to  Oregon  and  California,  the 

^  ^buffalo  will  dwindle  away,  and  the  large  wandering /  ' 
'  communities  who  depend  on  them  for  support  must  be\ 
broken  and  scattered.     The  Indian  will  soon  be 
abashed  by  whisl^ey  and  overawed  by  military  posts, 
so  that  within  a  few  years  the  *t:raveler  may  pass  in 
tolerable  security  througji  their  country.     Its  danger 
and  its  charm  will  have  disappeared  together. 

It  was  these  Changes,  manifest  in  the  white  pioneer  and  the  soldier,  ' 
against  A^hich  the  Indian  fought  bravely  but  unsucess'fully .     Many  years 
passed  before  a  "tolerable  security"  was  to  be  ^found. 

■        ,    ^  ■  ■  303 
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In  1862,  with  the  establishment  of  Fort  Halleck  near  Elk 

Mountain,  the  Stage  Coach  King,  Ben  Holliday,  transferred  his  Overland 

Staqo  and  Express  Company  equipment  to  the  southern  route  across  Carbon 

County.     This  new  stage  route  drew  emigrants  to  it,  and  it  was  subsequently 

13 

renamed  the  Overland  Trail. 

There  were  11  stage  stations  on  the  Overland  .route  within  the 

14 

confines  of  the  present  county,  spaced  on  an  average  of  11  miles  apart,    •  at 

9  , 

Rock  Creek  (Arlington) ,  Medicine  Bow  (Elk  Mountain) ,  Elk  Mountain  (Fort 
Halleck),  Pass  Creek,  North  Platte,  Sage  Creek^  Pine  Grove,  Bridger's  Pass, 
Sulphur  Springs,  Waskie  (Washakie),  and  Duck  Lake.    From  the  latter,  it  was 
about  13  miles  to  Dug  Springs  Station  on  the  Red  Degert^  of  Sweetwater 
County,  and  from  there  westward  other  stations  were  established.     At  Fort 
Bridger,  the  Overland  Trail  rejoined  the  trail  to  Utah,  Oregon,  and  California. 

The  stations  provided  fresh  horses  for  the  stage  coaches  and 
food  for  travelers .    Meals  were  mostly  beans,  bacon,  and -coffee  and  were 
reportedly,  ^'wormy^  moldy,  and  the  coffee  was  considered  fresh  if  made  only  , 

I. 

a  week,  earlier"   (McAuslah,  1961)  .     But  after  an  uncomfortable,  bumpy  ride, 
they  were  welcome  outposts.  .  , 

'Although  the  Overland  Trail  route  had  been  chosen  to  avoid 
Indians,  the  pioneers,  soldiers,  and  station  keepers  were  not  totally  free 
of. their  harassment.     At  various  times  over  the  few  years  the  route  was 
.used,  Indians  attacked  wagon  trains,,  drove  off  livestock,  and  burned     "  - 
station  houses.     Fort  Halleck  was  the  "only  fort  on  the  route,  and  its  garrison 
had  difficulty  in  controlling  the  Indians.     A  number  of  bloody  encounters 


■^^It  is  popularly  thought  that  the  Overland  Trail  followed 
the  route  of  the  Cherokee  Trail,  sc called  after  a  band  of  Cherokee  Indians 
trekked  across  the  region  in  1849  se'eking  nevj  lands  on  which  to  settle  in 
the  West.     Some  old-timers  refer  to  a  northern  and  southern  route  to  the 
Cherokee  Trail   (Burns,  et  aT. ,- 1955,  p.   564).     At  least  one  scholar  who  has 
studied  thq  routes   (McAuslan,  ""1961)   considers  the  two  tracks  to  be  quite 
separate:^.     The  Overland  Trail  traversed  northwesterly  along  the  eastern 
side  of  the  riodir'lno  Bow  Mountains  across  the  Laramie  Plains,  passing  Elk 
Mountain,  and  turning  westward  to  crosi^"  the  Continental  Divide  at  Bridger 
Pass.     The  original  Cherokee  Trail,  on  the  other  hand,  entered  the  North 
Platte  River  Valley  out  of  North  Park,  Colorado,  at  the  south.     I^  went. in 
a  northwesterly  direction  at  the  base  of  the  Sierra  Madre,  then  turned 
westward  by  way/ of  Savery  and  the  valley  of  the  Little  Snake  River. 
(The  route  tKrough  Carbon  County  is  clearly  marked  on  older  topographical 
maps  of  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey.) 
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The  average  distance  between  all  31  stations  across  southern 


O  „  Wyoming. was  12.1/2  miles  (McAuslan,  1961).  q  ^  a 
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are  recorded  (fiarnhart,  1969,  pp.  58-82  passim;  McAuslari,  1961).     It  was 
not  until  1865,  after  the  end  of  the  Civil  War,  that  more  l^i&ops  were  again 
available  to  ease  the  situation.     Meanwhile,  gold  was  discovered  in  Montana 
and  new  forts  were  established  along  the  Bozeman  Trail,  farther  north, 
drawing  much  of  the  traffic  off  the  Overland  Trail.     In  1866,  Fort  Halleck 
was  abandoned,.,  and  with  the  advent  of  the  railroad  in  Carbon  County  in  1868, 
Ben  riolliday  sold  out  to  Wells-Fargo  Express  Company.     Wells-Fargo  continued 
the  overland  stage  operations  for  several  more  years  before  'encountering 
financial  troulDles.     Shortly  after  trie  opening  of  transcontinental  traffic 
on  the  railroad  in  1869,  the  Overland  Trail  was  abandoned. 

In  the  interim,  the  nuclei  of  several  future^  settlements  had 
developed  along  the  Overland  route,  principally  at  Arlington  (at  Rock 
Creek  Station)   and  Elk  Mountain  (at  the-Medicine  Bow  River  Station). 
Other  stations  and  the  site  of  Fort  Halleck  were  abandoned, and  little 
remains  to  show  for  them  today.    .At  periodic  places  alon'g^ the.  route,  however, 
old  pioneer  graves  may  still  be  seen,  and  historic  markets  have  been  placed 
to  appraise  the  modern  traveler  of  that  early  era^/  Many  soldiers  and  station 
attendants  stayed^on  in  the  region;  some  of  them  settled  in  the  new  railroad 

and  coal  mine  towns,  and  some  established  pioneer  ranches. 

■  .  -^^ 

■^\hree  of  the  Overland  Stage  Sta;tions  located  within,  the  confines 
of "carbon  County  have,  been  nominated  to  the  'National  Park  Service's  National 
Register  of  Historic  Places:     Fort  Halleck,  Platte  River  Crossing  . 
(alternately  called  Bennett  *  s  Crossing)  ,  and  Bridger  Pass-. 

Carbon  County,  particularly  in  the  region  of  the  Overland  Trail, 
has  long  beisn  important  as  a  major  route  of  travel  across  the  high  plains. 
Both  men  and  animals  sought  natural  passa^ge  around  Elk  Mountain  and  the 
Medicine  Bow  Range,  arid  wes-^ward  across  the  Continental  Divide  via  Bridger 
Pass,  in  their  migratory  movements  east  and  west.     Man's  transitory  presence 
in  the  region  is  evidenced  by  prehistoric  finds  and  historic  and  contemporary 
establishment  of  major  transportation  routes.     Carbon-14  dating  of  < 
archaeological  material  from  the  vicinity  of  Bridge^  Pass  places  man  in 
the  region  as  early  as  11,000  years  ago.     The  discovery  of  the  Garrett 
Allen  Prehistoric  Site,  four  miles  north  of  Fort  Halleck,  establishes  that 
an  Indian  campsite  of  major  significance  existed  there  off  and  on  between 
C..1500  B.C.  and  1700  A.D.     Only  a  century  ago,   in -the  1860s,  the  Overland 
stage  and  wagon  route  was , established  here,  followed  by  the  transcontinental 
railroad  a  few  miles  north  (12  miles  north  of  Fort  Halleck  at  Hanna) .  - 
Most  recently,  in  October,  1970,  the  four-lane  transcontinental  Interstate  80 
highway  was  opened  past  Elk  Mountain^     Thfe  paucity  of  evidence  of  permanent 
prehistoric  settlement  in  the  region,  and  the  slowness-  to  establish 
settlement" in  historic  and  modern  times,  however,  places  emphasis  on  the 
generally  transitory  nature  of  man-s  presence  here. 
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The  Coming^^  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad 


•..subduing  unknown  wildernesses,  scaling  unknown 
"  mountains,  surmounting  untried  obstacles,  and  binding 

across  the  broad  breast  of  America    the    iron  emblem 
of  modern  progress  and  civilization   (Union  Pacific 
Coal  Company,  1940,  p.  22) . 

Y  The  railroad,  like  the  Overland  Trail,  was  an  expression  of 
national /trends  and  events.    Yet,  it  was  to  have  a  lasting  imipact  locally, 
providing  for  access  to  national  markets,.,  increased  settlement,  and  develop- 
ment-of  national  resources'  in  Carbon  County. 

Suggestions  for  a.  transcontinental  railroad  were  heard  as  early 
^as  1840.     In  1853,  the  Congress  passed  the  Army • Appropriation  Bill, which' 
allocated  $150,000  for  preliminary  surveys  for  a  Pacific  railroad.  Five 
alternate  routes  were  propoaed.     One  of  these  followed  the  central  overland 

route  between  the  41st  and  42nd  parallels,  passing  through  Cairbon 

^    16  ,  . 

County.  ^  .  .  ^ 

Ther-e  were  compelling  reasons  for  having  a  transcontinental 
railroaci.     It  would  open  vast  areas  of  the  country  to  settlement,  uni£y  the 
nation  by  proyiding -better  transportation  and  communication  between-  the  , 
'west  coast  and  the  East,  and  serve  as  an  improved  trade  route,  internally 
and  for^China  .trade-. 

There  was,  however,  much  political  turmoil  during  the  pre-Civil 
War  years,  and  construction  of  ai,  Pacific  railroad  was  delayed  by  sectional 
'disagreements  over  a  choice  of  route.     When  the  S9uthern  states,  seceded  in 
1861,  there  were  fears  in  the  North  that  the  golcj  fields,  of  California 
might  be  lost  to  the  South.    The  need  to  unify  the  country  was  now  obvious 
and   pressing,    and  in  1862,  the  Railroad  Act  was  passed. 

The  Railroad  Act  provided  for  the  incorporation  of  the  Union  . 
Pacific  Railroad  Company  and  for.^the  construction  of  a  railroad  and  telegraph 
lin6  westward  from  the  Missouri  River  to  a  connection  with  the  Central  ^ 
Pacific  Railroad  Comp^rny  of  California,  which  was  building  eastward  from 
Sacramento.     The  construction  of  the  railroad  was  to  be  a  joint  venture  by 


*         *      16  ' 

The  central  route  parsed  through  Indian  Territory,  and  therefore, 

violated  the  Fort  Laramie  Treaty  of  1851  which  had  guaranteed  non-invasion 

ojE  Indian  lands.     However,  in  the  spirit  of  manifest  destiny.  Congress  r 

)        passed  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Act  of  1854,  which  provided  for  a  railroad 

through  what  was  formerly  Indian  Territory.     (In  1854,  Nebraska  Territory 

included  all  of  Wyoming  east  of  the  Comtinental  Divide.) 
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^  street  scene^  Benton,  Wyoming  Territory.  Store/bf  Galiager  and  Megeath, 

A.  H.  Huyett,  T.  A,  Kent,  A.  J.  Ware  and  Co. 

Fig.7.  Benton,  an  end-o-tracJcs  railroad  town,  1868. 


Fig.8.  Hauliijg  fresh  cut  railroad  ties  on  a  "go-devir*  near  Encampment,  Wyoming,  c.  1 908. 
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the  railroad  corporations  and  the  United  States  Government.     The  government  . 

had  some  powers  to  regulate  the  construction  and  location  of  the  railroad, 

but  its'  role  ^was  primarily  to  furnish  monetary  incentives  in  the  form  of 

government  bonds  and  land  grants*  to  encourage  speedy  construction-. 

'In  1864,  thie  Second  Railroad  Act  doubled. the  1862  land  grant, 

giving  the  railroad  20  sections  of  land,  alternately,  on  either  side  of 

the  tracks  for  every  mile  laid.     The  total  acreage  granted  to  the  Union 

Pacific  is  reported  to  be  11,141,114,  and  of  this, 4 , 582 , 520  acres  are  in 

Wyoming   (Larson,   1965 ?  p.  63) . 

There  were  several  reasons  for  routing  the  railroad  through 
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southern  Wyoming.     The  mountains  here  were  easier  to  cross      than  were  passes 

near  Denver  to  the  south.     The  Indians  here,  under  the  leadership  of 

Eastern  Shoshone  Chief  Washakiq,  were  more  tolerant  than  those  to" the 

18 

northi*    Th^re  was  water  available  and  wood  for  fuel      and  for  ties.  But 
most  important-,  there  was  coal.  • 

A  discovery  of  almost  incalculable  value  to  the  Company, 
and  to  the  entire  country^  along  the  line  of  the  road,  has  c- 
been  that  of  enormous  beds  of  very  excellent  coal  in  the 
.    Laramie  Plains.*..:     At  Carbon  Station,  about  650  miles 
west  from  Omaha,  a^vein  sixteen  feet  in  thickness  is  being 
worked  and  about  one  hundred  tons  of  excellent  coal  taken 
out  per  day.     This  coal  is  semi-bituminous ,  and  is  fovind 
tO/ be  -better;  adapted  to  use  upon  locomotives...  (Uni^n 
.Pacific  Coal  Company,  1940, p.  11). 

This  passage  from  a  company  report  dated  September  20,  1868,^  ^ 
suggests  the  importance'  of  coal  to  the  railroad  during  these  years.  By 

routing  the  railroad  through  the  coal  beds,  the  railroad  would  obtaiiv^th^'^ 

■'■■*■'  '      ^  xs 

land  and  secur-e  to  itiself  easy  Access  and  a  plentiful  supply  of  fuel. 

 ■    ■       "1  •   .  ' 

By  the. summer  of  1868,  500  miles  of  the  Union  Pacific  were 
compl^eted,  including  the  section  which  passed  through  the  area  now  known  . 
as  Carbon  County ,  Wyoming .     Several  thousand  workers  were  involved  in  the 


17  •  "  ^ 

By  contract, the  grade  was  allowed  to  be  no  steeper  than 

90  feet  per  mile   (Linford,  1947,  p.  176). 
■18 

"When  trains  first  ran  over  the  Union  Pacific  railroad,  wood 
was  burned  in  tne  engines.     Later  coal  was  burned  in  freight  engines,  but 
.wood  was  still  used  in  passenger  engines'^   (Ellis,  n.d./a)  .  *  . 

•^^The  average  freight  locomotive,  when  fully  loaded,  con- 
sumes about  one  ton  ot  coal  in  10  miles   (ibid. ,  p_.  25)  .  ' 

953  "       ^  , 
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project,  and.  the  process. was  of  sufficient  interest  to  be  described  in  an 
eastern  newspaper: 


The  road  is  graded  a  hundred  miles  in  advance.    The  ties 
are  laid  roughly  in  place,  then  adjusted,  gauged  and 
levele'd.     Then  the  track  is  laid....     A  light  car,  drawn 
by  a  single  horse,  gallops  up  to  the  front  with  its  load 
of  rails-    Two  men  seize  the  end  of  the  rail  and  start 

•  forward,  the  rest  of  the  gang  taking  hold  by  twos,  until 

it  is  clear  of  the  car.     They.. come  forward  at  a  run.     At  . 
the  word  of  coinrnand  the  rail  is  dropped  in  its  place,  right 
side  up  with  care,  while  the  same  process  goes  on  at  the 

•  other  side  of  the  car.   . .    Close  behind  the  first  gang  come 
the  gaugers,  spikers  and  bolters,  and  a  lively  time  they 
make  of  it.     It  is  a  grand  Anvil  Chorus  that  those  sturdy 
sledges  are  playing  across  the  plains.     It  is  in  triple  . 
time,  three  strokes  to  a  spike.     There  are  ten  spikes  to 

a  rail,  four  hundred  rails  to  a  mile,  eighteen  hundred 

miles  to  San  Francisco  (ibid. )  .  •'  -,, 

Construction  continued  in  this  manner,  averaging  two  miles  per  day, 
changing  the  Wyoming  landscape  overnight. 

Some  of  the  effects  of  the  railroad  were  transitory.     Fort  Fred 
Steele,  for  example',  established  on  June  30,  1868,  to  protect  the  Union 
Pacific  line  and  the  Platte  River  railroad  bridge  an<3[  ^.ts  builders,  was 
abandoned  by^  the  military  in  1886.     "End-o-track"^  boom  ^townsjiad  even  shorter 
life. spans.     One  of  these  was  Benton,  Jthe  first  designated  terminal  town 
west  of  Laramie  City.     Another,  nearby,  was  called  Brownsville.  Benton, 
set  on  the  edge  of  Fort  Steele  military  reservation,  reached  a  population  .  ^ 
of  3,000  soon  after  July,  1868,  when,  it  was  established.  Here, 

^.  roughs,    thieves,  -petty  gamblers,  fast  women  and- the  usual 
accompaniments  of  railroad  toWhs  flourished....     It. was. ^ 
said  that  no  matter  how  virtuous  men  had  beqn  before . coming 
to  the  city  of  tents,  the  spirit '  of .wicked  adventure  which - 
seemed  to  saturate  Behton,  soon  had  the  upper  hand...  (Ellis, 
n.d./a)  .  .       .  *' 

Such  a  place  was  not  destined  to  last,  and, rafter  only  a  few  months, « 
^••Benton  was  deserted  when  Rawlins  was  designated  terminal  town. 

But  the  railroad  produced  more  permanent  settlements  as  well. 
In  1867,  before  the  railroad,  the  population  estimates  for  Wyoming  were 
as  low  as  600.  .When  the  rails  left  the  border  of  Wyoming,  a  population 
of '11,000  remained  in  the  towns  along  the  Union  Pacific  route  (Linford, 


20  . 
1947.,  p.  180)  .        Many  of  these  settlers  were  brought  in  by  the  railroad  as* 

Union  Pacific  employees,  working  either  on  the  railroad  or  in  the  company *s 

coal  fields.     Old  Carbon,  Dana,  and  Hanna  existed  solely  for  the  purpose  of 

housing  coal  miners,  and  these  towns  thrived  as  long  as  the  mines  held  out 

and  as  long  as  the  railroad  needed  coal. 

Another  railtown,  established  in  1868,  was  Medicine  Bow,  but  unlike 

the  others,  this  town  grew  slowly,  and  it  never  depended  exclusively  on 

any  one  service  or  resource.     It  began  as  a  Union  Pacific  pump  station, 

providing  water  from  the  Medicine  Bow  River  to  fill  the  boilers  on  the 

r 

railroad's  steam  engines.     Later,  stockyards  were  built  and  the  surrounding 
ranchers  used  the  town  as  a  shipping  point  for  their  cattle,  sheep,  and 
horses .  . 

Local  historians  claim  Medicine  Bow  was  the  "wildest  town  along 
the  Union  Pacific  Railroad""^ (Ellis,  1932-38,  p.  9)  ,  and  its  reputation  was 
further  . enhanced  by  novelists  such  as  Jules  Verne  and  Owen- Wfster. 

.  There  were*  nximerous  changes  in  addition  to  new  towns  which  are 
associated  with  the  coming  of  the  railroad.     The  railroad  was  directly 
responsible  for  the  development  of  the  coal  industry  which  provided  jobs  . 
-and  fuel  for  the  influx  of  settlors.     Indirectly,  it  opened  the  way  for 
the  livestock  industry  by  providing  efficient  transportation  td  the.  nation's 
population  centers  in  the  East.     Ultimately,  it  affected  Wyoming's  political 
development,' as  well.     In  an  address  to  the  First  Wyoming  Territorial 
Legislature  in  1868,  Governor  John  A.  Campbell  claimed  that  "for  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  our  country,  the  organization  of  a  territorial 
government  was  rendered  necessary  by  the  building  of  ^  railroad"  (Larson, 
1965,  p.  36)  .  .      ,  '  ,  ^ 

Once  the  territorial  government  was  established,  and  .even  after 
statehood  in  1890,  the  Union  -Pacific  continued  to  be  an  important  factor 
iti  local  and  regional  politics.     As  the  major  industry,  landowner,  and 
employer  with  exclusive  (albeit  government-regulated)  control  of  the  primary 
transportation  network,  the  Union  Pacific  had  a  position  to  maintain  and 
interests  to  look  after.     The  railroad  maintained  an  activd  lobby,  and  at 
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According  to  the  1870  census.  Carbon  County  towns  included 

Rock  Creek,  tfO;  Sherman,  148;  Carbon,  244;  Como,  1^^;  Dana,   22;  Fort  Steele, 

252?  Medicine  Bow,, o  105;  Percy,  32;  Rawlins,  612;  St.  Mary's,  24?  Separation, 
22?^  for  a  total  town  population  of.  1,556. 
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times  attempted  to  influence  the  courts   (Frazer,  1927,  p.  74ff.).     In  ■ 
1908/ the  Cheyenne  Leader,  a  Democratic  newspaper,  charged:     ''The  Union 
Pacific  has  ruled  Wyoming  ever  since  it  was  organized  as  ay.territory. 
It  controlled  and  used  the  Republican  machine  and  has  owned  every  legislature 
with  one  possible  exception  in  forty  years"   (in  Larson,  1965,  p.  341). 

 Ti^G  Union  raalfic's  control  of  Wyemj^a^was— eensidorablc,  buir-naE~ 

total.     The  legislature  passed  some  anti-Union  Pacific  measures,  outlawing 
"yellow  dog"  contracts  (which  forced  cofri^any  employees  to  sign  away  their 
right  to  sue  the  company)  and  increasj^gi, railroad'  taxes  by  raising  assess- 
ments on  railroad  property  values.  _  • 

The ~ influence  of  the  railroad  has  diminished  in  recent  years. 
There  has  been  little  new 'construction  since  1914,  at  which  time  there  were 
1,900  miles  of  track  within  the  state   (Larson/  1965,  p.  340).    New  technology 
meant  fewer  xaiiroad-^employees ,  and  competing  modes  of  .transportation 
led  to  cutbacks  in  railroad  services.     Still,  the  historic  and  contemporary - 
importance.  Of  the  Union.  Pacific '  s  land  holdings  along  ^le  tracks  is  signifi- 
cant regarding  the "ownership  and  control  of  vast  mineral  deposits.  The 
mineral  potentials  may  be  of  even  more  significance  than  the  trades  them- 
selves.    Furthermore,  the  impact  of  the*  railroad  workers  on  politics  and- 
attitudes  throughout  the  sta,te -  cannot  be  ignored.  "  t:-:.> 

V-        "  ■  •  ■  . 

v  .  '■  ■  •  ■ 

■  t  •  "  ■ 
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THE  MIDDLE  YEARS:     EXPLOITATION  AND  SETTLEMENT 
The  Development  of  the  Range' Industries 


Introduction  / 

.  Cattle  and  sheep  both  predated  the  arrival  of  the  railroad  in  ^ 
Wyoming,  but  it  was  the  railroad,  actively  promoted  as  the  primary  means  of  . 
transport  to  eastern  cattle  markets,  coupled  with  free  range,  good  grass, 
and  water,  which  prompted  the  all-out  development  of  ranching  and  herding 
industries  in  Wyoming.         .          '  *      o  .  ; 

.   The  first  cattle  and  sheep  in  Wyoming  were  introduced  by  mountain 
men  of  the  earlier  era,  men  like  William  Sublel5te  and^OjLirLJBridger.     In  ' 

1830,  Sublette's  party  arrived  at  the  Wind  River  fur. rendezvous  with  several 

^   \  f   *  21  ' 

eastern  cattle  of  English  breeding.        In  1833,  another  fur  man,  Robert 


Campbell,  drove  seyeral  head  of  eastern  cattle  to  t)ie  more  famous  rendezvous 
•at  Green  River-.  •  - 

Later,  during  th^  1846s  and  -1850s,  numerous  cattle  were  driven  . 
westward  aciross  Wyoming,  and  Carbon  County,  by  emigrant  pioneers.  The 
trails  were  hard  on  cattle  and  they  were  often  sold  or  simply  left  behind 
at  forts  and  trading  posts.     Soo^  the  traders,  with  an  eye  for  profit, 
established  a  c.attle  "trading  and.  selling  busiVxess  at  their  small  "trading 
ranches,"  or  "road  ranches." 

The  ^eed  of  the  traveleirs^or  fresh  work_stock  and  the  *  ^ 


-profits  to  be  .made  out  of  such  a  trade  induced  many  of 
the  traders  to  go  into  the  cattle  business.     One  fat  and 
well-conditioned  work  steer  might  be  exchanged  for  two 
worn  down  and  , footsore  ones .     Dairy  cattle,  driven  along 
with  the   [wagon]  trains, -  appeared  less  valuable  on  the 
Sweetwater  than  they. did  in  Missouri^  and  many  a  family 
cow,  unused  to  the  hardship  that  such -a  journey  imposed, 
was  destined  never  to  reach  the  green  valleys  of  the 
Willamette  but  yjas  traded  off  for  ten  dollars  or  a  little 
flour   (Osgo.od,  1929,  .p.  11). 

•   #■  • 


21       .  .    .  - 

It  IS  somev/hat  surprising  that  Spanish-bred  cattle  were  not 

the  first  to  be  introduced  in  Wyoming.     The  first  cattle  in  North  America 

-worn  .ropm^l4>44r^f-^reu€rh^f^ 

and  one  bull.     It  was  fr*om  this  Spanish  breed  that  the  early  cattle  of 

the  American  Southwest  and- of  Texas  were  descended  (Burroughs,  1971,  p.  10). 

■■'3.12 

".      •  .      '     '  9.57.  . 


Meanwhile,   sheep  and  goats  were  intrpducecl  at  Fort  Bridger  by 
Jim  Brldger.     Soon  thereafter ,  sheep 'herding,  as  well  as  cattle  production, 
was  being  actively  promoted  by  a  famous  Fort  Bridger  resident,  Judge 
William  A.  CarLor   (Larson,   1965,  p.  165n.;  Wentwo'rrth,  1948,  p.  308)... 

.  Osgood  .lists  two-  other  early  economic  ventures  along  .the  pioneer 
trails:     the  sale  of  hay  as  forage  for . travelers '  livestock  andithe  opera-, 
tion  of  brid^ges^^^d  ferries  ^t  tiy^r  crossings   (Osgood 1929 p. 
The . business  of  selling  fresh  wild  game  .meat  to  w^gon  bound  emigrants  also 
developed  (Pennock,  ,  1927)  .  ^  '  ^ 

Outlawry  flourished.    'The  disappearance  of  mules,  horses,  and 
cattle  along  the  Oregon  and  ^Overland  Trails' was  usually  blamedJjDH  Indians, 
'but  it  was  often*  instigated  by  white  outlaws.^    Stock  obtained  by  stampede 
or  theft  on  one  trail. was.  transferred  to  the  other  trail  and  sold  to. emigrants 
"sorely  in  need  of  fresh  work  stock"   (Burns,  et  al.  ,  1955,  ,pp.  598-599). 

Few  of  the  cattle  encountered  on  the  trails  or  at  the  road 
ranches  remained  long  in  Wyoming,  and  it  was  sQjne  time  before  breeding  . 
herds  for  beef  prt)duction  were  established  on  any  large  or  perinanent        ^  ' 
ba^is /(Burroughs,  '1971,  p.   10;  Larson,  *1965,  p.   183ff,)  ." 

f-^  \'    Seth  Ward,  a  trader,  is  said  to  have  .been  the  '  first' actually  to 
winter  cattle  in  Wyoming,  (in  the.  Chugwajier  .Valley  of-  Laramie  County), 
in  1852.     He  was  f o  1  lowed ^TirTl. 8 54^y  orA'e ; Ale^cander  iyiajors,who  set  his  trail-^-^ 

.  weary  ^animals  loose  neait  Fort  Laramie,   in- eastern  Wyoming^  rather  than  drive'\ 

V  22  ...  -  . 

them  back  to  Missouri  for  the  winter .  *      Majors  later  wrote-,  aboiit  the  historic 

"  /■  •  ' 

venture  in.  the  Cheyenne  Sun  of  April  15,  1885   (in  Larson,  \}.965,  p..,164)  : 

»  '  .        ,  •  ■  ■       <?     ■  ■     •  ' 

'  We  did  not  turn  the  cattle  out  without  sending  some?  herders  '  . 

=  along  with  them. . .they  came  out  in  the  spring  in  the  very^ 

finest  working  condition....  ,  I  wintered  cattle  upon  the  *. 
/same  grounds  for  the  following  ten  years-^'^nd  did  i^ot  lose    '      -  ' 
one-half  of  one  pdr  cent  per  winter.     Knowing  the  facts 
above,.  I  started  the  first,  breeding  herd  in  Wyoming  which 
was  in  1862.  .  .  .  ....  =       •  ^ 


■  22  '  ' 

Wyoming's  historian,  T.  A.^:Larson,  speculated  that  a  group  of. 

'Mormon  settlers  at  Fort  Sup^Dly  .(near  Fort  Bridger)   in  southwestern 

Wyoming  may  have  preceded  Majors  in  wintering  a  small  cattle  herd  there 

in  1853.     A  nuriibel:  of  other  stories  were  related  by  men  forced  to  turr\ 

thoir  animals  "ouf  to  die"  in  the  winter,  and  finding  'them  in  even 

better  condition  come  spring  .  (Larfjon,  1965^  p.  164,  164n*.). 

V.'V'      '    '  -  314.  ■ 
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Proniise  and.  Disaster :     the  Cattle  Boom  and  Bust 

To  use  th6  language  of  Cattle  Land,^  steers  h^d  »'juciped 
.  to  seventy-five."    This. was  a  great  aijd  prosperous  leap  o 
in  their  value.     To  have  flourished  in  that  golden  time 
*    you  need  not  be  dead  now,  nor  even  middle-aged;  but  it  is 
Wyoming  mythology  already — quite  as  fabulous  as  the  high- 
jump  ing.cov^.  (Wister,  1902)  ,  '      ,  , 

•         .  '  ^  ■  ..... 

Wister  wrote  to  an  audience  still  in  touch  with,  the  era  of  boom 

and  ultimate  bust  in  the  early  cattle  industry,  from  the  1870s  to  the 

1890s.     His  historical  novel.  The  Virginian,  set  in  Carbon  County,  made 

Medicine  Bow  famous  and  is ^acclaimed  as  an  American  literary  work  which  tell 

it  like  it  was.    The  Virginian  has  inspired  countless  novels  of  lesser, 

worth  over  the  intervening  decades,  and  recently  a  popular  TV  series. has 

'  •     '  '      '      .  • 
borrowed  its  name  and  embellished  its  plot.     But  it 'is  important  to 

consider  the  real  life  and  times  of  the  era  and  the  place,  unromanticiz^ 

arid  unembellished.     The  life  of  the  original  "cowpunchers"  was. hard, 

and  the"  development,  growth,  and  ^iltimate  survival  of  the  coxvrman  is  the. 

tore  3tuff  of  history  of  Carbon  Counfiy  and  greater  Wyoming., 

The  modern  cattle  industry  in  Carbon  County  dates  from-  the  arrival 
of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  in  1868,  but  the  exact  circumstances  of  the' 
first  commercial  herds  are  unrecorded.  *  Ba^rnhaft  (1969,.- pp.  152.-153). 
writes  that  the  earliest  herds  were  undoubtedly  owned  by  settler 3  at 
Elk  Mountain, an4  Medicine  Bow.'   There- are  also  records  of  men  employed  iri 
the  coal  mines  of  old, Carbon  who  turned  their  interest  to  ranching  (Ellis, 
n.d./a,  n.d./b)  ,  and  there  were  a  number  of  early  tie-cutters  who  decided 
to  try  ranching  as  well.  '  • 

Ranching  at  first  was  almost  totally  dependent  on  the  vast  and 
free  range  lands,;  indeed  the  physical  basis  of  "'the  industry  was^  the  public 
domain,  where  ^rass  was  free  but   water  was   precious.      Ranchers  were 
predominantly  headquartered  on  small  tracts  of  patented  land  in  the  valleys 
and  always  near 'a  *^stream  or  spring.  . 

.     '    •   -  '  '  '       '      ■  ' 

While  ^it  is  true  that  the  typical  cattle  ranch  utilised 
thousands  of  acres  .of  range  on  which  to  grazfe  its  stock, 
it  should  be  noted  that  during  this  early  period  the 
•  largest  part  of  almost  every  ranch  was  actually  public 

domain— land  owned  by  the  nation  but  freely  utilized  by 
the  randjer."-.  ^The  basis  of  the  average  "spread**  was  a  ^. 
small  tract  pf  patented  land,  sometimes  as  small  as  a 
quarter  section  but  usually  amountang  to  a  section  or  two. 

;     '    •■        ^  315' 
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In  frequent  instances .even  this  basic  tract  was  actually 
part  of  the  public  domain  to  which  no  patent  had  been  issued 
(Brayer, , 1943,  p.  5) .  ' 

At^first  the  roundup  ^system  prevailed,  with  the  cattle  allowed 
the  freedom  of  the  range  on  a  year  round  basis.    Periodically,  the  cowmen 
would  round  them  up  for  shipment  to  eastern  markets  by  train.    The  necessity 
of  maintaining  individual  ownership  rights,  of  protecting  the  herds,  afid 
of  controlling  grazing  to  prevent  overcrowding  led  very  rapidly  to  the 
establishment  of  stockmen's  associations.    After  1874,  the  roundups  in         .  ^  ■ 
southern  Wyoming  were  strictly  controlled  by  the  Laramie  County  Stock  Growers 
As.sociation  (later  renamed  the  Wyoming  Stock  Growers  Association)  .  And 
almost  simultaneously,  the  stockmen's  association  placed  regulations  on 
brand  and  marks  registration,  the  control  of  maverick  cattle,  and  the 
control  of  bulls  on  the  range  (Burroughs , 1971 ,  p.   33ff.;  Osgood,  1929, 
p.  114ff.) . 

The  advantage  of  bottom  lands  for  hay  production  to  augment 
the  herd's  natural  forage  during  the  winters  was  a  major"  attraction  to  the 
North  Platte  Valley  in  Carbon  County* 

The  life  of  the  "Open  Range  Cattle  Business'*  in  Wyoming, 
that  is  to  say  before  the  advent  of  barbed  wire  .[tti  the 
1880s  and  •1890s]  ,  when  cattle  were  turned  loose  on  the 
ranges,  with  no,  thought  of  preparing  feed  for  winter  and 
handled  entirely  by  a  system  of  roundups,  was  comparatively 
short  and  certainly  spectacular  and  meteoric  -while  it 
lasted...    (Guthrife,  1927). 

Eventually,  *most  outfits  turned  to  wintering  their  *  livestock  almost'' 
exclusively  at  or  near ^ the  hay  lots. 

In  Carbon  County,  most  early  ranchers^ settled  at  first  near  the 
railroad  or  on.  spur  roads..  .  Some  soon  began  to  settle  the  hinterland  along 
the  North  Platte  and  Medicine  Bow  Rivers  and  theii^ -tributaries  -  One 
early  account  of  settlement  near  the  remote  Shirley  Mountains,  in  the* 
northern  sector  of  the  county,  is  representative  of  the  pioneering  spirit. 
It.  was  recorded  by  Mrs.  Charles  Ellis,  an  early  resident  and  the  postmistress 
at  Difficulty  Creek.     Two  undated  accounts  entitled,   "Difficulty,  Wyoming 
and  the  TB  Hills,"  and  "The  Winter  of  1899 relate  the  circumstances  of 
initial  discovery  and  settlement  on  the  range  and  of  contingencies  of 

316  - 
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ranching  life  from  the  perspective  of  a  pioneer  bride  (Ellis,  n.d./b, 

n.d./c) .  ^  . 

'  Mrs.  Ellis  writes  that  in  the  early  years  "of- coalmining  at 

Carbon,  near  Medicine  Bow,  the  Indians'^  periodically  gave  trouble-^^^ 
one  occasion,  they  raided  the  town  and  drove  off  some  horses.     They  heat 
north   across   the  Medicine  Bow  River  toward  the  forbidding  Shirley 
Mountain  region,  easily  outdistancing  a  posse'which  tried  to  follow  them. 
The  posse  was'  forced  to  return  to  Carbon,  discouraged  at  their  lo3S,  but 
elated  at  a  new  and  promi'slng  countryside  they  had  seen: 

The  posse  had  been  thwarted  in  their  attempts  to  regain 
their  horses  but  they  had  been  rewarded  in  aiiother  way—  - 
they  had  discovered  a  beautiful  and  valuable  country  which    ^  >^ 
they  had  not  known  existed.     It  was  June  and  the  country  p 
was  beautiful.     They  told  their  wives  ahd  families  of  the  ^ 
wonderful  possibilities  for  homes  in  this  uncharted  land. 
Heretofore,  the  only  inhabitants  had  been  wild  animals, 
hunters,  trappers  and  Indians.     The  women,  brave  and  eager 
as  the  men  to  risk  their  all  for  homes  of  their  own,  added 
their  enthusiasm  to  that  of  husbands  and  fathers;  all  decided 
to  go  north  toward  Shirley  Mountain  arid  locate  land^  on  which 
to  make  permanent  homeJiJ  for  themselves.  ' 

Shortly  afteirward  Charlie  Smith  and'  John  Wa.tkins  loaded  their 
families  and  worldly  goods  into  wagons  and  started  north  in 
great  expectation.     The  teams  plodded  along^ over  sagebrush, 
grease  wood,  gullies,  rocks  and  hills,  for  there  were  no  roads 
to  follow?  only  tracks  made  by  elk,  buffalo,  deer  and  antelope 
as  they  had  gone  hack  and  forth  to  water.     All  went  well  with 
the  travelers  until  ^hey  arrived  at  a  crystal  stream  which  flowed 
along,  swiftly  and  noisily,  down  a  valley  with  high  hills  to  be 
seen  on  every  side. v.  >>  . 

The  sparkling  creek  appeared  innocent  enough  and  the  emigrants 
drove  in^    Instead  of  being  able  to  drive  across,  they  found 
to  their  dismay  that  the  bottom  was  sticky  mud.     For  hours  they 
worked,  dug,  waded  and  worried,  getting  their  wagon  teams  out 
of  the  miry  stream.     When' they  finally  did  get  out  they  were 
agreed  that  in  that  creek  they  ha'd  met  with  "great  difficulty"  ; 
accordingly  they  called  the  stream'  "Difficulty  Creek,"  which  name 

has  lasted  through  the  years  (Ellis ,  n.d./b) . 

I'*  .  .. 

The  first  log  house  at  Dif ficulty 16  miles  north  of  Carbon,  was 
built  below  the  towering  hill  known  as  "Beer  Mug  Hill,"  a  landmark  which 
rises  directly  above  Difficulty  Creek.     Early  ranches  in  the  immediate 


•  ^\he  authors  .are  indebted  to  Mr.  John  Ellis  for  information 
concerning  the  early  history  of  Difficulty,  and  to  both  him  and  the 
V7yoming  State  Archives  and  Historical  Department  for  access  to  Mrs.^.  Ellis's 

unpublished  writings.  r%  ^  rr  ' 
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vicinLty  were  the  Trabing  Brolxhers'  Tb(^5)  Ranch,  one  "Mis'souri  John" 
Massengale'^s  Beer  Mug^\3>^^  Ranchy  and  Nathan  Amoss^s  spread.     The  latter 
was  purchasod-4oy  Gharlen  Ellis  of  Elk  Mountain  in  1899;  his  grandsons  are 
-Tr!rTi:ir-OTr7the  land  today.     Tho  Ellis  brand  at  Difficulty  is  an  italic 
lettor  (K  ,  - 

••Eventually  wagon  roads  were  built  Into  the  Difficulty  and 
adjacent  Leo  sections  from  Medicine  Bow  and  Hanha,  and^in'^ime  bridges  were 
constructed  across  the  Medicine. Bow  Riv,er_^nd'  various  tributaries  along 
the  way.     Today,  county  roads  criss-cross  this  remote  region,  but  severe 
wi-nters  still-  seal  the  region  off  from  the  outside  world. 

By  1904, there  was  enough  settlement  in  the  region  to  warrant  a 

T 

United  States  Post  Of f ice ,. and  "Difficulty,  Wyoming"  became  an  official 
postmark.     The  post  office  at  the  Elli^  ranch  operated  for  34  years,  until 
1937,  under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Charles,  Ellis,  postmistress.  ^  In  1910, 
the  first  Sichool  was  established  at  the  adjacent  Beer  Mug  Ranch,  on 
Difficulty  Creek.     A  school  has  been  operated -there,  intermittently,  ever 
since.  . 

Barnhart  writes  that  "some  emigrants  on  the  Overland  Trail  ended 
their  journey  in  the  area  and  early  water  rights  were  taken  out  from  the 
Platte,  homes  established,  and  fine  livestock  ranches  founded" -(1969  ,v 
p.  145),     The  fir^t  'ranch  at  Saratoga,  20  miles  south  of  the  main  line'of 
the  Union Tpacific  Railroad,  was  homesteaded  by  William  Caldwell  in  the  early 
1870s.     During  the  decade  of  the  1870s,  a  n\amber  of  ranches  were  started. 

About  1880,  Taylor  Pennpck  moved  to  Saralroga ,  then  known  as 
Warm  Springs,  and  homesteaded  land  on -the  east  side  of ' the-  river .  His 
career  prior-  to  then  wasi  not  atypical  of  other  pioneer  settlers.  Pennock 
c£ime  to  Wyoming  from  the  East  in  1872.     He  worked  as  a  meat  hunter  for 
overland  travelers,  tie-cuoters,  and  Union  Pacific , employees he  also 

T 

worked  as  a  tie-hack,  a  ttrapper,  prospector",  and  miner,  a  dairyman  and 
hotel  .keeper  at  Fort  Steele,- a  guide  for  eastern  hunting  parties,  and  a 
freight  hauler  between  Fort  Steele  and  Saratoga  (^*ennock,  1929;  see  also 
Barnhart,   1969,  pp.  145-146). 

Another  early  cattleman  of  note  in  Saratoga  was  W.  L.  Kuykendall, 
y/ho  registered  four  brandk  (H,  HI,  COB,  and  SU)   in  the  Wyoming  Brand  Book 
for  1882,  with  his  addres^  aa.  Warm  Spring's,  Carbon  County,  and  his  range  as 
Spring' Creek  (south  of  Saijratoga)  .     Kuykendall  was  the  first  secretary  of- 
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the  "iiaramie  County  Sto1:k  Growers  Association,  iinmedikte  forerun;ier  of  the 
famous  And  powerful  Wyoming  Stock  Growers  Association. 

William  Franklin  Swan,  ""a  famous  pioneer^  cattleman   in  southern 
Carbon  County,  developed  a  large  livestock  business  along  the  North 
Platte  and  Little  Snake  Rivers  in  the  188'0s.     His  "L7"   (Ell  Seven)  ranches 
were  representative  of- this  early  period,  sometimes  called  the  "era  of 
thj  public  domain"   (1870-1895) ,  the  boom  era  of  cattle  ranching.  Swan's 
L7  ranches  \^ere  representative  of  the  culture  and  economy  of  the  era,  and 
Herbert  Brayer's   (1943)  remarkably  detailed  account  of  their  history  allows 
an  in-depth  look  at  the  early  life  and  times  of  ranching  in  .the  region. 
The  following  description  of  William  Swan  and  life  on  the  L7  spread  is 
taken  primarily  from  Brayer's  accounts  (1943,  1950) ,  with  incidental  notes  » 
from  oth^r  sources   (Trenholm,  1945;  Burroughs,  1971). 

William  Swan,  the,,son  of  Henry  Swan,  came  to  Wyoming  with  his 

father  in  1873.     His  father  and  father's  brothers,  Alexander  and  Thomas, 

formed  the  famous  Swan  Brothers  cattle  firm  hear  Cheyenne,  and  brfefly, 

in  1879-1880,  William  was  a  partner  with  them.     William  Swari  then  worked 

independently  for  two  years  before  purchasing  the  "Hat  Ranch"  on  ^^ss 

Creek  near  Elk  Mountain,  24  miles  north  of  Saratoga,  in  1882.     The  brand 

was  the  shape  of  a  haf  C^P^)  and  the  ^ranch's  legal  address  was  nearby 

Fort  Steele.     Later* that  same  year, the  Carbon  County  Journal  of  Rawlins 

listed  William  Swan  as  "one  of  Carbon  County's  cattle  kings"   (July  8, 

1882,  in  Brayer,  1943,  p.   7) . 

In  1883,  Swan  organized  the  L7  Cattle  Company,  consolidating 

the  Hat  Ranch,  Cow  Creek  Ranch  (betw.een  Saratoga  and  Encainpment)  ,  Lake 

Creek  Ra<nch  (four  miles  north  of  Saratoga)  ;  and  the  Baggs 'Ranches  (on 

the  Little  Snak^^^River  in  the-  southwest  corner  of  the  county)  into  one 

operation.     Almost  simultaneously,'  Swan  moved  his  residence  to  Denver 

(officially  Cheyeh.ne)  and  left 'the  management  of  his.  ranches  to  subordinates, 

Thus  he  became  one"  on  a  long  list  of  absentee  cattle  barons,  part  of  a 

system  of  land  and  rat^^le  ownership  common  in  the  day  of  the  cattleman,  • 

and  still  common  -zoday  in  Carbon  County  (and  elsewhere  in  Wyoming  and 

^4 

adjacent  cattle  states) ♦  ,  /  > 


^^The  "incentive  for  men  of  wealth  to  invest  in  cattle  ranches 
during  the  heyday  of  the  livestock  industry . prior  to.  1900  was   based  on 
the  likelihodd  of  profit.     Today,  incentives  have  changed,  and  often  the 
investor  is  seeking  a  tax  write-off  by  buying  into  the  beef  industry.  More 
•is  said  of  this  later.' 
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The  basis  of  William  Swan*s  herd  was  shor£  horned  cattle,  4,000 

of  which  he  purchased  in  1881  as  an  Oregon  Trail  herd;     They  had  previously 

been  brartded  "L*'  and  Swan  simply  reversed  the  iron,  adding  "7"  to  the  brand 

and  creating  the  *'L7"  configuration.     The  brand  was' registered  in  Carbon 

25 

County  in  August,  1881. 

In  the  same  year  as  the  formation  of  the  Ell  Seven  Cattle  Company, 
William  Swan's  uncle,  Alexander  Swan,  organized  the  larger  and  more  famous 
Swan  Land  and  Cattle  Company  which  was  destined,  briefly,  to  become  one  of 
the  most  prosperous  cattle  companies  of  the  West.     In  that  year,  1883, 
William  Swan's  L7  outfit  was  registered  as  second  in  size  only  to  the  Swan 
Land  and  Cattle  Company's  ic^pread  within  Carbon  County.     Alexander  Swan's 
larger  company  covered  several ^counties .  ^ 

^  To  a  degree the  lives  of  William" and  Alexander  Swan  ran  parallel 
courses,  although  William  was  never  in  a  position  to  rival  seriously  his 
uncle  for  political  power  and  fortune.     Both  men  were  prominent  in  th^. 
early  formative  days  of  the^livestock  industry  in  Wyoming  and  both  were 
important  figures  in  the  organization  and  development  of  the  Wyoming 
Stock  Growers  Association.     They-  each  served  on  the  executive  committee, 
and  Alexander  Swan  was,  from  1876  to  1881,  president  of  the  association. 
Alexander's  combined  political  and  financial  power,  and  his  prestige  in 
Cheyenne  at  the  time,  was  beyond  comparg,  but  it  suffered  drastically  with 
the  financial  collapse  of  his  cattle  empire  in  the  spring  of.  1887. 

The  severe  winter  of  1886-1887  —  following  hard  on  a  long  'summer 
drought — created  a  serious  situation  throughout  the  Wyoming  cattle  country. 
Alexander  Swan's  losses  were  irreplaceable  and  broke  him  financially,  the 
forerunner  tomany  cattle  company  disasters.    William  Swan's  cattle  on 
the  Carbon  County  ranges  suffered  nearly  a  45%  loss   (from  a  count  of 
6,300  animals  in  the  fall  roundup  of  1886,  to  only  2,852  animals  in  the 


There  is  no  indication  of  Swan  introducing  other  strains  of 
cattle  to  his  herds,  but  it  is  not . inconceivable  that  he  eventually  tried 
purebred  Hereford  cattle  introduced  to  Wyoming  by  his  uncle,  Alexander  Swan 
of  Cheyenne.     Today,  all  Hereford  herds  can  be  seen  on  many  outstanding 
ranches  in,  Wyoming  and  Carbon  County,  and  Herefords  often  form  the  basic 
breeding  stock  for  creating  vigoroL 3  new  cross-strains  for  market.  Shorthorns 
and  Angus  cattle  are  also  among  the' better  known  stra;'..s  of  cattle,  of 
proven  ability  to  produce  quality  beef,  which  are  seen  on  the  range. 
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spring  of  1887).     This  catastrophe  led  to  a  decision  to  concentrate  all 
hi  cattle  on  the  ranches  along  the  Little  Snake  River  (ranging  into 
northern  Colorado)  and  to  sell  the  ranches  on  the  North  Platte  near 

Saratoga. 

Three  years  later,  disaster  struck  again  and  all  but  destroyed 
the  remaining  Snake  River  herd.     The  L7  suffered  a  staggering  loss 
of  75%  of  its  herd  during  another  bad  winter  (from  approximately  5,200 
animals  to  1/300).     Brayer  (1950)  describes  the  circumstances : 

The  long,  dry  summer  of  1889  resulted  in  the  destruction  of 
much  needed  grass^.     The  range  was  heavily  overstocked  and 
the  cattle  grpw  steadily  weaker  and  thinner.     Fall  and  winter 
<^  feed  was  almost  nonexistent.     Winter  came  with  a  ferocity 

previously  unrecorded  on  the  Snake  River.     By  February,  1890, \^  , 
it  was  reported  that  "more  d/ad  cattle  are  found  on  the  ranges 
than  ever  before  and  the-  backbone  of  the  winder  is  %ot  yet 
broken." 

Almost  one  month  later  there  was  still  no  letup  in  the  weather. 
The  snow  was  anywhere  from  18  inches  to  five  feSt  deep  and ^ the 
temperature  waver fed  around  28  below  zero.  ; 

Economic  depression 'plagued  the  U.S.  during  the  1890s,  a^d  failure  . 
to  recoup  his  losses,  coupled  with  the  slow  recovery  of  the  range,  forced 
William  Swan  to  sell  out  at  a  loss  in  1894.     His  headquarters  ranch  , 
reportedly  sold  for  a  mere  $400  and  his  Snake  River  ranch  for  $150. 
Previously  his  investments  in  ranch  property  would  have  gone 'for  a 
considerable  fortune.     (Compare  "these  figures  with  the  $2,^500  sale  price 
for  the  Hat  Ranch,  alone,  following  the  earlier  slump  of  1887). 

This  brief  sketch  Of  the  boom  and  bust' of  one  cattle  kingdom 
can  provide  insight  into  early  life  in"  Carbon  County.     Accounts  of  the  small 
ranchers  of  the  era  are  not  well  recorded,  but  it  takes  little  imagination 
to  consider  how  they  must  have  suffered  when  the  suffering  came.     If  the 
wealthy  and  powerful  of  the  era  could  not  make  it  with  all  of  their 
combined  resources,  how  then  could  the  small  operator  survive?    But  he 


^^In  concluding  his  account  of  the  Ell  Seven's  rise  and  demise, 
Brayer  writes  this  epithet  (1950): 

Just  north  of  the  Snake  River  crossing  at  Baggs,  Wyo. ,  on  the 
west  side  of  the  Rawlins  highway,  is  the  old  Ell  Seven  headquarters. 
One  building  of  the  Ell  Se\>'en  cattle  kingdom  still  stands>;  but  it 
will  soon  join. the  others  which  have  almost  totally  disintegrated. 
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did  survive  and  was  tlie  basis  of  Carbon  County  history  for  the  next  half 
century.     He  survived  and  prospered,  in  a  relative  sense,  simply  because 
he  had  less  to  lose- and  more  to  gain  by  long  suffering  and  patience,^ 
and  the  hard  work  necessary  to  build  a  self-sustaining  economy.     It  is 
significant  that  in  the  intervening  years,  until  the  mid-twentieth  century, 
the  small  ranchers  carried  on  the  cultural  and  economic  traditions  that  they 
and  their  fathers  developed  in  the  first  place,  in  the  wake  of  the  demise 
of  the  famous  cattle  boom.     Then,  in  the  1950s  and  1960s,  with  the  influx 
of  eastern  wealth  in  Carbon  County  and  the  re-establishment  of  absentee 
ownership,  a  new  era. and  a  new  perspective rin  Carbon  County's  history  began 
to  emerge. 

Brayer  cpmpletes  his  account  of  the  L7  spread  by  describing 
some  aspects  of  life  on  the  range,  giving  us  insight  into  the  foundations 
of  "cowboy  culture"  at  its  roots.     Brayer *s  account,  encapsulated  in  the 
following  few  paragraphs,  is  generally  representative  of  life  on  ranches 
during  the  early  days  and  is-,  the  stuff  of  dime  novels  and  TV  westerns. 

Life  on  the  L7  ranches  was  rugged  and  hard,  a  no  nonsense 
existence  .without  the  conveniences  known  to  the  modern  day  cowman. 
Ranch  buildings  were  made  of  logs  with  dirt  or  sod  roofs.     Cowboys  slept  in 
the  bunkhouses  on  wooden  bunks  covered  with  stiff  mattresses  of  grass. 
Fuel  for  heat  and  cooking  was  wood,  and  candles  or  coal  oil  provided  what 
little  light  was  necessary  at  night.     Travel  was  done  by  horseback,  or 
by  wagon  or  coach.     Distance,  as  a  perspective,  was  confounded  by  the  time 
it  took  to  get  there  and  back  on  roads  of  bumps  and  dust,  or  mu,d  and  mire  in 
season.  ;  * 

Horse  corrals  ^nd-irtThHtr^errce^  we around  the  hay  meadows 
were  of  poles  cut  from  the  forest.     Irrigation  of  those  meadows  was  accomplished 
naturally,  or  often  by  hand-dug  ditches  from  adjacent  streams.     Some  ditches 
were  several  miles-  long,- and  their  remnants  can  still  be  seen;  some  of  them 
are  still  functional  today. 

A  cowboy's  personal  belongings  included  his  denims  and  woollens,' 
his  chaps  for  riding  in  brushy  country,  his  Stetson  'and  highly  functional, 
narrow-toed,  high^hedled  boots,  a  slicker  provided  by  the  outfit  for  use 
in  wet  weather^  his  personal  saddle  and  bridle,  and  hi^  bedroll  which 
typically  comprised  a  few  blankets  and  a  tarpaulin   (for  protection  against 
the  elements  when  ept  out  on  the  ran^e)  .     The  ranch  provided  horses, 
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The  operation  of  the  ranches  was  left  to  a  manager  and  his  foiremen. 
The  manager  was  highly  paid  and  was  second" to  the  owner  in  authority. 
His  foremen,  who  received  $100  or  more  per  month  in  pay,  were  directly 
•responsible  to  the  manager  f<Dr  the  operation  of  the  ranch  according  to 
the  owner's  wishes.     Top  hands  received  upwards  to  $60  per  month,  and 
regular  cowboys  received  $40.     The  bulk  of  the  work  on^the  ranch  was  during 
the  late  spring,  summer ,  and  .'rail .     Brayer  describes  the  winter  life  of 
the  typical  cowboy:  '  *  • 

After -the' cattle  had  been  shipped  in  the  fall-,  it  was  usual 
to  discharge  all  but  two  or  three  men  of  the  ten  or  twelve 
"punchers"-  in  the  outfit.     The  remaining  men  would  take  care 
of  the  herds  during  the  winter  and  the  discharged  men  would 
head  for  the  cities  to  spend  their  money.     After  the  -mouey 
was  gone — and  it  usually  didn't  take  very  long — many  of  the 
men  worked  the  "grub-route."    This  consisted  of  going  from 
ranch  to  ranch  in  the  cattle  country,  stopping  for  a  few  days 
,at  one  of  the  ranches  and  then  moving  on  again.     The  cowboys 
were  welcome  to  stop  at  any  ranch  and  stay  as  long  as  they 
wanted—at  least  until  time  for  the  next  spring  roundup  when 
they  could  again  be  placed  on  the  payroll.     It  was  not  unusual 
for  the  men  to  remain  at  the  ranch  where  they  had  beien  hired 
or  to  return  to  it  after  they  had  disposed  of  their  year's 

earnings   (Brayer,   1943,  p.  20) . 

■  *■  ,  ■  , 

Two  main  events  each  year  were  the  annual  spring  and  fall  roundtip 

Branding  and  sorting  for  marketer e  the  primary  objectives  of  these 

events.     Bra^yer   (1943,  pp.  ^7-31)  provides  an  excellent  description  of 

/ 

the  typical  roundup  operation: 

'     Each  roundup  was  a  cooperative  affair  joined  in  by  aUr-T^nches 
•  using  the  range  upon  which  the  roundup  was  to  be  heldj.  Annually, 
at  an  early  meeting^  of  the  Stock  Growers  Association  the  round- 
ups were  planned  for  each  range ,  a  roundup  foreman  or  captain 
chosen  and  the  dates  for  beginning  the  roundups  selected.  All 
owners,  foremen  and  riders  were  bound  to  obey  the  orders  of  the 
roundup  foreman,    and  his  decisions'  were  final.     At  the  stock 
growers  meeting  held        Warm  Springs  .(Saratoga)  March  29^^  1881, 
the  ranchers  agreed,  "That  we  follow  the  directions  of  the  cap-  * 
tain,  and  any  person  refusing  to  obey  such  orders  be  excluded 
from  all^privileges  of  the  Round-Up"  .  .*.    (Carbon  County '  Journal , 
2  April,  1881) . 

The  Spring  roundup  started  soon  after  the  first  of  May,  after 
the  cattle  had  shed  their  winter  hair  and  their  brands  could 
be  easily  read,  and  after  the  horses  had  "fleshed  up"  so  they 
could  be  ridden..   Essential, parts  of  the  outfit  on  every  round- 
up were  the  grub'  wagon  and  bed  wagon..     The  latter  held  then  bed- 
rolls and  all  extra  equipment  needed  on  the  roundup.     The  "cawy, 
which  on  the  L7  usually  consisted  of  arqund  one  hundred  and  r. 
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twenty-five  horses,  eight  or  nine  mounts  to  a  man,  was 
driven  to  camp  before  breakfast  by  the  horse  wrangler. ... 
The  various  outfits  taking  part  in  the  roundup  camped  a 
quarter  to  half  a  mile  apart  in  order  that the  horse«s 
would  not  become  mixed.     The  foreman  of  the  various  out- 
fits would  gather  with  the,  roundup  captain  in  the  evening  • 
and  lay  out  the  work  for  the  following  day.     All  the  out- 
fits would  gatHer  after  breakfast  and  the  roundup' foreman  , 
would  assign  the  tasks  and  the  men  would  scatter  to  their 
appointed  jobs.     Dinner  and  supper  came  at  irregular  inter- 
val's, whenever*  the  job  was "finished  or  such  portion  of  it 
that  the  men  could  leave  without  holding  up  the  work....  * 
Frequently  the  cattle  had  to  be  held  in  a  herd  at~night, 
and  this  necessitated  night  riding,  two  men  in  four  shifts. 
The  L7  outfit  on  roundup  usually  consisted  of  eight  or  ten 
"cowpunchers , "  a  cook,  day  and  night  horse  wranglers  and 
three  or  four    "reps."     The  "reps,"  or  representatives,  were 
^t-  men  from  other  ranches  whose  cattle  were  ranged  near  enough 

^  to  become  mixed  with  L7  stock.     During  the  roundup  period 

each  ranch  would  send  "reps"  to  the  other  nearby  roundups  to 
be  on  the  lookout  for  their  stray  stock.  .  These  men  also 
helped  in  the,  roundup  and  thus  *  augmented  the  regular  men.... 

.  The  chief  work  of  the  roundup  was-  to  gather  into  herds  all 
the  cattle  that  could  be  found.     This  necessitated  riding 

•  all  hills,  valleys,  arroyos  and  "draws,"  box  canyons,  stream 
beds  and  the  level  range.    Once  the  cattle  were  rounded  up 
the  real  work  began.     Each. outfit  would  "cut  out"  from  the 
herd  the  ^tock  bearing  its  brand.     Calves  were  credited  to. 
the  brand  carried  by  the  mother  cow,  and  were  branded  ac- 
"cordingly.     All  pther  unbranded  stock  were  promptly  branded 
by  the  outfit  to  which  they  belonged.     Mavericks,  calves 
and  other  stock  of  unknown  ownership  were  branded  with  an 
"M"  on  the  loft  jaw  and  later  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Stock  Association. 

Brayer  n'otes  that  the  three  major  ranches  of  the  Little  Snake  River  and 
vicinity  (including  the  L7)  were  generally  qpposed  to  stock  associations, 
especially  as  they  grew  strong  and  powerful.- 

Under  the  association  all  mavericks  found  at  the  spring 
roundup  were  " jawbranded"  and  then  sold  to  the  highest 
bidder.     During  the  winter  small  ranches  took  all  the 
mavericks  they  could  find.     This  system  naturally  led  to 
rustli'ng  and  numerous  cattle  wars.     The*  strange  thing 
about  this  was  that. the  rustlers  woald  steal  from  the 
association  members  and  not  harm  the  her^s  of  non-  . 
association,  members  living  in  the  same  area  (Brayer,  1943, 
p.  31)  .  > 

After  the  fall  roundup,  the  cattle  were  selected  for  market.     The  stock 
were  driven  to  railroad''' yards  at  Rawlins,  Fort  Steele,  Walcott,  or 
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Medicine  Bow./  depending  on"  grass  conditions  en  route  and  the  condition  of 
the  stock  yards.     L7  cattle  were  normally  consigned  to  Chicago,  but 
not  infrequently  they  were  sold  6n  route  at  Omaha  or  Kansas  'City,  if  those 
markets  were  good.  •  '  , 

Woolies  on  the  Range,;    The  Sheep  Industry 

Sheep  raising  in  Garbon  County  and  , throughout^ Wyoming,  like 
cattle  ranching,  can  be' traced  to*^  early  frontiersmen  and  to  emigrant 
travelers  on  the  Oregon  and  Overland  Trails.     But  it  was  many  years  before 
an  active  industry^^^was  established:  ^  . 

Wyoming. - .provided  a  highway  for  sheep  travel  long  before 
it  attracted  flocks  to  its  ranges..     A  century  ago  small^  . 
bands  were  crossing  it  enroute  to  Utah  and  Oregon,  and 
with  the ^advent  of  the   [eighteen]   fifties  the  great  drives 
to  California  conimenced.    By  1858,  however,  flock  movement     '  ^ 
'    across  the  Territory 'was  declining.    'The  Civil  War  w^s 
-  nearly  over  before  it  regained  important  volumis  (Wentworth, 
1948,  p.  308) .  ^ 

One  impetus  to  the  development  of  the  industry  following  the 
Civil.  War  was  discussed  in  a  report  by  the  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Agriculture 
in  1862^  wherein  it  .was  estimated  that  tt^e  cost  o£  keeping  sheep  .was  only 
half  as  great  in  the  West  as  in  the  eastern  states.     Land  values  in  the 
West  were  low,  flock  investments  minimal,  expenses  small,  and  grass  was  - 
free.-    Many  Confederate  and  Union  soldiers,  alike,  were  enticed  west  to 
raise  sheep  (ibid.) .  ' 

Carbon,  Laramie,  and  adjacent  Albany '  County  (the  Laramie  Plains)'' 
were  especially  attractive  to  sheepmen,  for  there  were  found  some  of  the 
best  range  lands  in  the  entire  Territory.     Sheep-  industry  historian, 
Edward  N.. Wentworth,  describes  an  environment  favorable  to  sheep  handling: 
"The  elevation  varied,  from  seven  to  eight  thousand  feet  and  .the  undulating 
plains  ran  back  into  the  hills  and  breaks,  providing  shelter  as  well  as 
suitable  grazing  grounds  during  ^tormy^. wintry  weather"   (ibid.).  The 
first  shee^  to  locate  in  Albany  .County  were  xn  a  herd N^stablished  there 
in  1870.  /Over  the  next  decade, sheep  raising  grew  alongside  cattle- 
ranching  to  be  a  majo.r  economic  endeavor  in  the  region.     Much  of  the 
attraction  was  the  proximity  o^  the  railroad. 
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sheepmen  began  to  realize,  as  the  seventies  closed,  that 
the  marketing  facilities  of  the  Union  Pacific  multiplied 
the  possibilities  of  production  all  across  southern  Wyoming.*..    .  - 
By  1880  almost  all  o^  the  sheep  in  the  Territory  were  flanking 
the  Union  Pacific:  rails  (ibid.,    pp.  314-315). 

The"  1880  census^'  showed  a  total  of  over  450,000  sheep  in.Wyomirig,  approximately 
80%  of  which  were  found  in  the  southeastern  counties  (Carbon,  Albany,  and. 
Laramie) .  .       •  ^ 

At>  the  start  of  the*<L880s,  few  sheepmen   using   Carbon  County 
ranges  were  actually  resident  within  the  county.     Instead.,  many  were  ' 
headquartered  in  neighboring. Albany  County.     The  earliest  of  the  larger 
Carbon  County  sheep  operators  wa^Ike  Miller,  whose  first  flock  was/ 
registered  in  1875.     After  1881,  he  went  int^  partnerhs-ip  with  Joer  ^ 
Hurt  and  developW,  an  ej^tensive  sheep  empire.     B^y  1882,  16  sheep  outfits  were 
registered  within  the  county.     Among  them  were  Robert  Taylor,  Wyoming's 
largest  sheep -operator  in  1880,:  and  other  historic  sheepmen  such  as  Frank 
Hadsell,  George  Ferris,  William  Savage/  Walter  Savage,  Richard  Savage , .and  ' 
L.  Stockwell.     In  a ''few  years,  more  famous  operations  were  established: 
Mahoney  and  /Startzel.,  Thomas  and  John  Cos^riff,  Fred  Kindt,  Smiley  and 
Foster,  Peter  Chris-tiansen,  Robert  Jack,  Geddes  and  Hemphill, ..the 
Johnson  brofthers,  and  others.  ' 

Fred  Kindt's  range  covered  much  of  the  mountainous  region  now 
encompassing  the  southern  part  of  School  District  No.  2.     Kindt's  headquarters r 
established  in  ,1885,  were  at "Rawlins.     His  flocks,  totalling  2^500  head, 
were  ranged  east  of  the  Pass  Creek-North  Platte  Rivera junction,  during  the 
winters,  ^and  in  the  Snowy  Range,  farther  south  and  higher  in  elevation 
during  the  hot  summers.     For  years,  this  range  was  named  after  Kindt, 
although  I  it   has  changed  hands  several  times  this  century  .  a 

J  The  Cosgriff  brothers,  Thomas  and  John,  owned  one  of  the  very 
largest ,/ and  eventually  . the  most  prosperous ,  of  the  early  sheep  outfits.  At 
the  peak  of  their  career,  they  had  125,000  head  bf  sheep,  as  well  as  an 
extensive  mercantile  and  banking  empire.     They -first  operated  around  Fort 
Steele  in  the  early  1880s,  but  moved  to  Rawlins  in  1885.     Their  winter 
range  was  on  the  "checkerboard"  lands  adjacent  to  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad 
which  included  the  site  of  the  present-day  oil  refinery  town  of  Sincl^air. 
Summer  range  took  in  southern  Carbon  County  and  adjacent  pasture  in 
Colorado's  northern   counties  ■  of  Routt  and  Moffat. 
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Their  flocks  ranged, all  the  way  from  Rawlins  to  Copperton,  . 
.       to  Encampment,  Fort' -Steele ,  and  Rock  River,  and  later-^  out 
l^oward  Rock  Springs  arjd  Opal   [in  Sweetwater  County]  ''At 
each  of  these  points  they  maintained  supply  houses  for  their  • 
employees  and  hands.*    These  gradually  were  developed  into  a 
-series  of  twelve  to  fifteen  chain  stores,  serving  other 
ranchers  and  bperators ,  and  became  a  pioneer  mercantile 
system  in  Wycrning  that-  finally  extended  as  far  as  Salt  Lake 
^  City  :(ibid.  ,  \.   318).  ^  ^ 

The  Cosgriffs  were  also''pioneer  bankers.     Their  first  bank,  at  r  - 
Rawlins,  became  ,the  forerunner  o%  21  bajiks  scattered  throughout  Wyoming/ 
Idaho,  Utah,  and  Colorado.  "  Within  the  sheep  districts  of  southern  Wyoming, 
they  operate^  -from  Rawlins,  Laramie,  . and  E.ncampment,  financing  sheep 
outfits  widely  in  the  territory Among  their  finaric^e^was  L.  E.  Vivian, 
whose  descendants  still  control  "much  of  the  former  Cosgriff  sheep  range  ; 
lands.  *  *  '  i^- 

Two  nationalities  dominated  the  early  sheep  raising  history 
of  Wyoming : I, the  Scotch  and  the  Irish.  ^  It  was  common  practice,-  apparently, 
,  for  successful  men  of  these  nationalities  'ftp  help  others  of  thei^  countrymen 
into  business,  and  a  number.  Of  sheepmen  owe-*  their  start  to  successful 
predecessors.     Among  the  Scotch  was  Robert  Taylor,  who,  in  1880,  v/as  the 
largest  sheep  operator  in  Wyoming,  based  in  Rawlins.     Among  the  Irish  were 
two  prominent  large  operators,  Pat  Sullivan  ^and  John  Mahoney,  who  at  the 
peak  of  their  careers  operated  flocks  of  50,000  to  60,000  sheep  apiece. 
Sullivan  *s:- range  ext:ended  across  northern  Carbon  County  into  adjacent 

l^atrona  County,  and  today  the  Sullivan  ranch,  near  Shirley  Basin,  is  one  of 
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the  larger  outfits  in  the  region.^  .  a  . 

Climatic  disasters,  as  well  as  political  and  other  economic 
considerations,  adversely ^ affected  the  sheep  herding  industry  in  Wyoming,  * 
just  as  they  had  influenced  dramatic  change  in  the  cattle  industry. •  A 
severe  winter  in  1876,  and  a  drought  in  1880--81,  discouraged  uiaay  sheepmen 
from  continuance  in  busine&s.    But  "conversely,,  the  disastrous  weather  of 
1886,  which  brought  the  cattle  boom  to  an  end,  encouraged  many  cattlemen  to 
turn  to  sheep  raising..     Wentworth  (1948,  p.  316)  ,  citing  Wyoming  agricultural 
•statistics  of  the  time writes  that  there  were  900,000  cattle  in  Wyoming 


27  .  . 

Pat  Sullivan,  although  Irish,  was  a  Republican.     With  the  d^eath 

df  Wyoming^s  famed  U.S.  Senator ,  ' S'rdnces  E.  Warren,  Sullivan,  was  appointed 

to  fiil^out  his  term  in  Washington.  ^ 
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Turritury.        18B6,  compared  with  only  875,000  sheep.     A  decade  laCer, 

the  number  of  cattle  was  reduced  to  a  mere  300^000,  while  at  the  turn  of 

th^'  century,  fjhnop  number od      l/^  million. 

The*  national  d^*prossion  of  the  1890s  also  contributed  to  drastic 

changc?55  in  tht.»  Wyoming  rango  industries,  though  perhaps  more  adversely  . 

among  beef  piroducer.s  than  among  wool  growers.    Wyoming's  first  state 

'•     ,  *  •         ■  'i 

qovornor,  John  E.  Osborne,  a  sheepman  from  Rawlins,  maintained  at  the  time 

that  he  and  the  sheep  industry  in  gSrie^l  were  doing  well.     Th  part,  the 

sheepmen  had  ^n  advantage  in  their  extensive  use  of  free  public  lands  t 

(Larnon,  1065,  p.  296).  ' 

In  1894,  the  passage  of  the  Wilson-Gorman  Free  Wool  Act  under 

Dt^mocratic  guidance  in  Congress  was  decidedly  disastrous  to  both  the  beef 

and  wool  indui^tries.     In  1897,  tariffs  were  reinstated  in  the  Dingley 

Tariff/  and  the  range  industries  recovered^     The  Dingley  Tariff  was.  strongly 

.supported  in  Congress  by  Wyoming  Republican  Senator  Francis  E.  Warren.  " 

This  tariff  assisted  both  the  sheepmen  and  cattlemen  by  placing  substantial 

import  duties  on  raw  sheep  wool,  as  well  as  on  cattle  hides.     T.  A.  Larison,  ^ 

state  historian,  places  great  emphasis  on  enactment  of  this  tariff  as 

a  decisive  point  in  the  development  and  re-establishment  of  a  strong  range 

industry  (1965,  pp.  346-34.7)  .     At  the  same  time,  a  significant  impetus  to 

Reimblican  politics , in  the  state  was  founded  in  the  opposition  to  the 

Democratic  sponsored  free  wool  schedule  (Wilson-Gorman  Free  Wool  Act  of 

1894) ,  and  at  the  same  time,  certainly,  suspicion  and  fear  of  federal 

govornmont  interference  in  thp  range  economy. was  str.angthened  (see  Larson, 

1965,^  pp.   262ff .  ,  295n.)  . 

Tariff  on  wool  has  long  been  a  primary  unifying  political  theme 

among,  the  shc^ep  operators.     Even' prior  to  the  establishment  of  a  viable 

wool  industry  in  the  West  dnd  in  Wyoming,  eastern  sheep  raiser.s  w,ere 

concerned  over  the  effects  on  their  livelihood  of  free  trade,  varying  levels 

of  tariff  rates,  and  discrepancies  between  protection  for  the  manuf actjdrer 

and  the  wool  grower.     Their  concern  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  National  . 

Wool  Growers'  Association  in  the  1860s.     This  association  participated  in 

the  development  of  a  wool  standard  in-  1867 ^and  in  the  establishment/of  a 

"  harif f  commisf^ioh  in  1882.     dps  and  downs  in  the  history  of  the  industry 

can  bo  directly  correlated  with  enactments  and  relaxations  of  wool  tariffs 

over  the  years   (see  Smith,  1926;  Wentworth,  1948).  / 
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Just  prior  to  the  tarn  of  the  twentieth  century,  the  Wool  • 
Grower's  Association  diminished  in  importance  on  the  national  level  and 
was  not  fully  revived  until  1901.     A  primary  sheepherder ' 3  concern  at 
that  time  was  the  national  railroads  which  were  the  primary  shipping 
agents.     Laws  affecting  interstate  commerce  were  strengthened  to  deal 
with  th^se  problems. 

In  1905,  the  Wyoming  Wool • Growers '  Association  was  organized 
under  the  auspices  and  direction  o'f  members  of  the  State  Board  of  Sheep 
Commissioners.     Its  firSt  president  was  Dr.  J.  M.  Wilson president  of  the 
state/board.     A  chief  task  of  the  association  was  to  rid  the  state  of  the 
disease  called  scab,  as  well  as  to  control  predators  and  to  regulate  the 
use  of  state  forest  lands.     A  resolution  was  passed  urging  all  state 
forest  lands  to  be  reserved  fgr  Wyoming  sheepmen  only,  restricting  their  use 
by  out-of-state  grazers.    Wentworth  reports  that  "since  this  wa's  the  formative 
period  for  Wany  government  programs — especially  in  the  national  fojrests, 
predatory  animal  control,,  and  disease  eradication—the  Wyoming  state  - 
association  has  held  a  closer  individual  relation  to  federal  policies 
.than  any  other  association  not  national  in  scope"   (1948,  p.  589) \ 

Water;     The  Essential  Ingredient  > 

< 

The  most  essential  ingredient  in   the  successful  development  of 
the  range  industries   (discussed  above) ,  and  of  the  mining  and  energy 
development  industries   (below),  as  well  as  of  the  several  other  economies 
of  Carbon  County  (logging,  tourism,  afld  recreation),  is  water.    .The  fact 
was  recognized  early,  and  water  rights  were  not  only  among  the  first  to 
confront  the  lawmaker's  of  the  new  territory,  but  have  been^  in  the  fore- 
front of  all  industrial  and  economic  development  since. 

Water  was  one  of  a  rancher's  'first  concerns.     Among  his  first, 
actions,  upon  settlement,  were  to  obtain  land. titles,  to  property  containing 
a  water' source,  to  dig  ditches  by  hand  and  with  horse  scrapers  to  bring 
water  down  from  the  hills  and  streams,  and  to  file  water  appropriation 
rights  in  order  to  safeguard  his  investment.     A  large  number  of  irrigation 
ditches  were  built  criss-crossing  the  land,  some  of  which  date  to  earliest 
settlement  (see -Burns,  ct  al. ,  1955,  pp.  681-697)  . 

Ranchers  developed  a  kind  of  reverence  for  water,  a  reverence 
which  they  still  hold  when  they  speak  of  winter  snow  pack,  the  spring 
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runoff,  occasional  stimmer  rains,  stock  wate.rholes  and  irrigation  ditches, 
and  long- dusty  rides  trailing  cattle  and  sheep.     Much  of  that  reverence* 
is  for  tho  r'ivers  themselves,  . 

the  rivers  of  early-day  cow  country,  their  perils,  their 
life-giving  powers  and  their  personalities.     It  was  along 
the  rivers  that  the  ranches  were  established,  the  towns 
grew  up.  -The  trail  drivers ...  guided  by  the  stars  and  by 
the  rivers.     To  speak  the  best  of  a  man ,. cowmen  said:     "He*s  • 
.a  good  one  to  ride  the  river  with"   (Frink,  1954,  p.   21) .  ' 

/  '   .  r 

Initially,  water  rights  were  on  a  first- come  basis,  but  as 
settlement  inc;reased,  water  rights  became  a  serious  issue.     The  first  ,  . 

comprehensive  law  establishing  procedures  for  the  appropriation  of  irriga- -  ... 
tion  and  stock  water  '(the  primary  concerns)  was  passed  by  the  Wyoming  L 
Legislature  in  1886.     It  rep-laced  an  earlier  statute  of  1875,  which  had 
maintained- the  common  law  principle  of  riparian  rights .     By  the  1886  law, 
irrigation  districts  were  defined,  and  a  water  commission  was  appointed  by 
the  governor.'    Water  "appropriation  was  conditioned  by  the  principle  of  • 
prior  appropriation  fCr  beneficial  use.     District  courts  settled  questions 
of  priority  of  appropriation  (Larson,  1965,  p.*  147;  Wyoming  State  Engineer's 
Office,  1971b,  pp.  8-9).  »  • 

Irrigation  and  water  rights  were  important  issues  at  the  1889 
Wyoming  Constitutional  Convention.     Concern  for  water  regulation  provided 
what  "little  originality " 'is  found  in  the  Wyoming  'Constitution  (Larson,^ 
1965    pp     253ff.?  see  Article'viII  of  the  Wyoming  Constitution).     One  of 
the  state's  major  achievements  was  adopting  a  complete  water  control 
system  fo£^  which  one  waiter  has  called  Wyoming  "thfe  law-giver  of  the  arid 
•region"   {W.  E .  Smy the ,  190ff  and  19a5 ;  'in  Larson,  ibid.),  although  in . actuality , 
.  Wyoming  shares  with  Colorado  the  leadership  in  water  systems'  procedures 
which  other  western  states  have  copied   (Larson,  ibid. ) .  •  „ 

All  of  Carbon  County  School  District  No.   2  falls  within^the  Platte  \^ 
River  Basin,  incorporating  much- of  the  upper  North  Platte  and  Medicine  \^ 
Bow.  Riveirs^^d  t^heir  tributaries.     The  regulation  of  water  availability  and 
of  overa+i  water  rights  in  this  vast  river  basin  ds  an  integral  part  of  the 
comprehensive  Wyoming  Stafe  Water  Plan  (Wyoming  State  Engineer's  Office, 

19713,  1971b,  1973).  —r 

•In  1904,  th^  first ^federal  water  project  in  the  Platte  River 
Basin  authorized  the  construction  of  the  Pathfinder  Dam  on  the  North 
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Platte  River  near  the  Carfoon-Natrona  County  line.     The  Pathfinder  Dam  was  , 
completed  in  1911,  and  was  followed  by  two  others,  the  Seminoe  Dam  in  1939 
and  the  Kortes  Dam  in  1951,  both  within  Carbon  County .    Others  have  been 
constructed  downriver  in ^other  counties.     All  of  these  dams  provide 
irrigation,  power  production,  and  stream  regulation,  and,  secondarily,  ♦ 
recreatibn.     The  dams  are  important  control  mechanisms'  for  the  appropria?- 
tion  of  intra-  and  interstate  water  rights.     Interstate  water  rights 
to  the  Platte  were  further  legislated  by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  decrees 
of  1945  and  1953.     Wyoming,  Colorado;,  and  Nebraska  are  "^parties  to  these 
water  compacts  which  impose  upper  limits  on  irrigated  acreage,  irrigation 
storage,  and  other  facts  of  water  use  on- the  North  Platte.   (See  Fig.  1 
for  the  dams  in  Carbon  County.) 

The    Wealth  from  the  Earth;    Mining  and  Energy  Development 

Prospectors  on  the  Land 

Prospecting  and  mining  have  long  contrj.buted  to, the  richness  and 
aura. of  life  in  Carbon  County.     Today,  in  the  1970s,  the  mineral  and  energy 
development  industries,  dating  to  the  late  nineteenth  century  and  based  on 
coal,  oil,  gas,  and  more  recently  on  uranium,  are  the  hope  for  continued 
prosperity  and  growth. 

Prospectors  roamed  the  land  prior  to  the  influx  of  pioneer  ranchers 
and  well  before  the. coal  fields  of  Hanna  and  Carbon  were  first  exploited. 
They  contributed,  in  fact,  to  early  ^settlement  and  tb  the  growth  of*  large- 
scale  mining  developments.     Initially,  however,  they  were  a  direct  link' 
between  the  era  of  the  rugged  frontiersman  and  the  era  of  the  settling 
X^ioneers,  railr.oaders ,  coal  miners,  and  oilmen. 

Seekers  of  gold  and. other  precious  m6tals  are  known  to  have  scoured 
much  of  the  country  in  the  1860s  and  1870s.     In  the  last  quarter  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  their  kind  had  a  field  day  in  Wyoming.     It  was  aXtime  when  gold 
and  copper,  in  particular,  were  on  everyone's  lips,  and  when  the  "Vet  rich 
quick"  promoters  made  fools  of  many  an  investor.*   The  mountain  regi^^s  of 
the  county — the  Seminoe  and  Ferris  Mountains  of  the  .northwest ,  the  Me'<^i6ine  • 
Bow  Range  at  the  east  and  southeast,  and  the  Sierra  Madre  at  the  south-- 
attracted  the  most  attention.     There  in  the  hills  mineral  outcrops  were  ' 
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easily  found,  streams  were  searched  for  a  glimmer  of  paydirt,  and 

many  a  fabled  Mother  Lode  was  sought,  often  in  vain.     Overnight  booms 

and  busts  ware  common,  although  a  few  semi -permanent  operations  c!id  develop 

The  era  of  ardent  prospecting  was  relatively  short-liVed,  but 
it  left  behind  place  names  reminiscent  of  its  day,  of  the  boom  towns, 
mining  and  oil  camps,  and  of  geological  fprmations  discovered  in  the  • 
course  of  the  prospectors'  wanderings:     Grand  Encampment,  Gold  Hill, 
Rambler  Mine,  Quartzite  Peak,  Granite  Ridge,  Iron  Springs,  Alkali  Flats, 
the  Sunday  Morning.  Mine,  Chalk  Mountain,  and  many  more. 

Accounts  of  early  mining-prospecting  life  are  few,  but  those 
which  do  exist  (mostly  in  old  newspapers  and  in  a  few  novels.)  tell  of  an 
interiisX^i^CiqhVit  rugged  lifestyle  and  reveal  some  of  the  emerging  values 
■-andattit^udes  toward  both  human  and  mineral  resources-     One  such  early 
accovint  was  published  on  June  11,  1873,  in  the  Laramie  Independent, 
describing  the  work  of  hopeful  and  hard:r^n  in  the  Seminoe-Ferris 
Mountain  region  of  Carbon  County.     It  reveals  a  feeling  of  insider  versus 
outsider  in  the  quest  for  the  big  pay-off,  and  a  feeling  toward  the 
developmen-t  of  the  land  resources  in  more  permanent,  settled  ways: 

Robert  Burkhart  arrived    in  town  yesterday  morning  from  ^ 
the  Seminoe  mining  district  where  he  has  been  for-  the 
last  week  investigating ' its.  resources  and  from  him  "we 
obtained  the  following  items: 

Hugus,  Bennett'  &  Co.  have  a  ten  stamp  mill  in  operation, 
from  which  they  claim  to  realize  $25  per  day.     They  find 
the  capacity  too  small,  however,  and  propose  to  enlarge 
It  and  get  new  and  improved  machinery.     The  Mammoth  Lode 
furnishes  ore  for  this  mill  containing  free  gold, 

I 

,A  Mr.  Burt  has  an  Arastra  erected  for  the  purpose  of 
testing  ore,  which  is  one  horsepower  and  has  been  of 
great  benefit  to  the  miners.... 

Great  energy  is  displayed  among  miners  and  prospectors  . 
in  developing  their  property.     One  company,  composed 
i:)rincipally  of  Laramie  men,  has  adopted  the  proper 
mode  of  mining:     that  of  running  crosscuts  and  adits. 
One  turn-in  is  already  in  138  feet  and  others  are 
■  started,  so  that  a  greater  depth  will  be  reached  at  '  ^ 

a  less  cost  to  the  owners  by  this  mode.     Then  by 
sinking  a  shaft,  and  when  the  property  is  once  devel-  ' 
oped  in  this  wise,  greater  access  to  the  vein  matter 
is  obtained  and  no  pack  animals  are  required  for  trans- 
portation, the  ore  being  deposited  at  the  mouth  of  the 
tunnel  at  the  base  of  the  mountain. 
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A  Laramie  company  intended  constructing  a  mill  so  soon 
as  the  body  of  ore  is  reached*. 

The  Elgin  Company ,  composed  of  capitalists  from  Illinois, 
have  a  shaft  60  to  70  feet  deep  and  an  adit  on  a  line 
of  crevices  about  170  feet  deep  on  their  property.  Yet 
the  workmanship  does  not  compare  favorably  to  that  of 
the  Laramie  'Company.     The  characteristics  of  the  ore  of 
this  company's  mine,  thus  developed,  are  galena,  and  a 
pretty  'strong  vein  at  thalb.    A  large  body^of  ore  is  . 
anticipated  upon  further  "development. .. . 

West  of  the  Ferris  District  large  herds  of  buffalo  are 
seen.     Vast  quantities  of  wild  game,  such  as  elk,  deer, 
bear  and  mountain  ,sheep  are.  seen  near  camp.     Near  Seminoe, 
Mr.  Hunt  has  been  plowing  and  planting  and  now  has  a 
perfect  little  para^iise  of  a  home :    Other  parties  are 
engaged  in  the  ^ame  business  and  there  are  already  about 
twenty  houses  there,  inhabited  by  men,  women  and  children. 
A  number  of  ranches  have  been  taken  up  and  stock  growers 
have  been  there  in  search  of  good  winter  quarters  for 
their  herds . 

We  say,  go  in  boys:  "faint  heart  np'er  won  f^ir  lady." 
That  you  may  all  succeed  in  becominig  millionaires  is^our 
earnest  wish.  v        '  / 

The  Encampment Xopper  Boom 

The  most  notable  early  mineral  prospects  in  the  region  of      .  , 
School  District  No.  2  were  along  the  upper  North  Platte  and  Encampment 
Rivers,  in  the  general  vicinity  of  the  Medicine  Bow  and  Sierra  Madre 
Mountain  Ranges.     Larson  (1965,  p.  299)  reports  that  gold  mines  were^ 
developed. in  the  Medicine  Bow  Mountains  southeast  of  Saratoga  at  Brush 
Creek  in  1890,  at  Gold  Hill  in  1890  and  1891,  on  Douglas  Creek  in  1893, 
and  in  the  Sierra  Madres  near  Encampment  in  1896.'   But  prospecting  had 
begun  much  earlier  there  for  gold,  silver,  and  copper.     The  latter  mineral 
was  destined  to  bring  great  wealth  and  fleeting  fame  to  the  Encampment 
region  at  the  turn  of  the  century. 

Interest  in  the  mineral  wealth  of  the  region  was 
demonstrated  as  early  as '1865  when  prospectors 
..began  to  look  for  gold  and  silver.     Some  prospec- 
tors wandered  in  from  such  r^^ces  as  Colorado,  but 
for  the  most  part  the  gold-seekers  were  cowboys , 
ranchers r  and  others  who  were  untrained,  profes- 
sionally, for  the  task  of  locating  and  identifying 
minerals.     In  1868,  the  first  mining  claims  in  the 
Sierra  Madres  began  to  be  located  and  from  that 
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time  forward  also,  reports  issued  forth  of  copper 
^    discoveries.     In  1869/  the  famous  naturalist  Louis 
Agazzis  spent  six  weeks  in  the  area  of  Grand 
Encampment  investigating  its^natural  features,  t spe- 
cially the  geology  of  the  area,  but  he  was  not  favor- 
ably-impressed by  the  possibility  of  mining  (Junge, 
1972)  . 

A  g;reat  deal  of  mining,  however,  was  in  the  future  for  Encampment. 
In  1872 1  five  quartz  veins  were  discovered  near  the  Continental  Divide, 
and  work  began  on  them  in  1876,     Meanwhile,  in  1872,  a  large  quantity 
of  copper -bearing  float  was  found  just  west  of  the  Continental  Divide, 
south. of  Bridger- Peak  (hear  the  future  town  of  Rambler).     This  discovery 
was  worked  into  the  Doane-Rambler  copper  mine, which  became ^one  of  the 
main  producers  during  the  coming  qopper  boom.  ^ 

The  boom  rightly  began  with  the  discovery  of  another  copper 

iQde  on  the  west  side  of  th,e  Continental  Divide  in  1897  by  Ed  Haggarty. 

28 

This  find^sbon  developed  into  the  Rudefeha,      or  Ferris-Haggarty  mine,  which 
became  the  largest  producer  of  the  area.     Over  $2.  million  worth  of 
copper  ore  was  mined  from  the  Ferxsis-Haggarty  during   its   short  lifespan.  - 
Early  in  the  twentieth  century,  this  mine  was  listed  as  number  112  in 
order  of  importance  among  the  world's  most  productive  copper  inines.  Much 
of  the  history,  the  fortune,  the  glory,  and  the  eventual  decline .of  the 
Grand  Encampment  copper  district  is  directly  related  to  the  development  and 
fate  of  the  Ferris-Haggarty. 

In  1897,  concomitant  with  the  Ferris-Haggarty  discovery  and  a 
strike  of  gold  along.  Encampment  River,  the  town  of  Encampment  was  plotted. 
The  Encampment  district  attracted  numerous  fortune-seekers,  and  soon  a 
prosperous  little  town  was  growing.     A  number  of  satellite/mining  towns, 
now  ghost  towns,  soon  dotted  the  mountains  on  both  sides  of  the  Continental  . 
Divide.     Among  them  were  Battle,  Rainbler,  Dillon,  and  Copperton. 

In  1901,  the  population  of  Encampment  numbered  approximately  300', 
and  there  were  hardware  stores,  meat  markets,  blacksmiths,  lumber  yards, 
livery  stables*,  hotels  and  restaurants,  and  two  newspapers..  Optimism 
about  Encampment 's_future  ran  high,  and  some  people  predicted  it  would  soon 
become  the  "Pittsburg  of  the  West,"  another  Denver,  or  perhaps  even  the 
new  capitai  of  %bming.    Within  a  decade,  however ,  Encampment's  hopes  " 
were  smas_hed  with  the  financial  failure  o^  the  mines. 


28 

.  It  was  called  "Rudefeiia"  after  the  first  two  letters  of  the 

€our  locaters.,  J.  R-.  Rumsey,  Robert  Deal,  George  Ferris,  and  Ed  Haggarty. 
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A  number  of  reasons  for  the  mine  failure  have  been  given, 
among  them  fluctuations  in  the  national  copper  market,  overcapitaliza- - 
tion,  problems  with  mine  equipment,  transportation  difficulties,  bad 
weather,  and  mine  fires.     The  Ferris-Haggarty  mine  changed  ownership 
several  times, .although  its  primary  prompter,  George  Emerson,  remained  a 
key  figure.     In  1909,  the  Penn- Wyoming  Company,  one  of  a  series  of ^ 
owners^  sold  out  to  United  Smelters,  Railway  and  Copper  Company^  for  $10 
million.    A  year  later.  United  Smelters  was  bankrupt,  and  the  mine  was 
closed. 

In  the  meantime,  a  large  and  cumbersome  mine  and  smelter  operation 
had  been  developed.     Considerable  capital  had  been  attracted  for  investment, 
and  a  smelter,  a  4-mile  wood  and  iron  water  pipeline  to  supply  the  power 
generators,  and  a  16-mile  aerial  tramway  from  the  mines  were  .built.  The 
tram  began  at  the  mines  on  the  west  side  of  the  Continental  Divide,  climbed 
over  a  10,700  foot  pass,  and  descended  all  the  way  to  the  smelter  site,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Encampment  River.     It  was  a  remarkable  feat  of  engineering 
for  its  day,  and  although  very  little  of  the  tram  remains/  parts  of  it,  and 
a  wealth  of  other  copper  boom  m.emorabilia,  are  preserved  at  the  Grand 
Encampment  Museum  in  Encampment  town.     The  copper  mines,  gave  incentive  to 
the  railroad  to  build^a  spur  line  from  Walcott  to  Encampment  through 

Saracoga,  but  the  railroad's  completion  came  too  late  to  benefit  much 

"  .         29  * 
from  the  mines. 

Mark  Junge   (1972),  a  contemporary  Wyoming  historian,  has 
attempted  to  place,  the  Grand  Encampment  copper  boom  in  perspective : 

From  time  to  time 'Slopes  have  been  expressed  by  the  .  '  •  - 

people  of  the  area  concerning  the  possibility  of 
Exploiting  once  again  the  mineral  wealth  "of  the 


The  social  and  economic  history  of "the  Grand  Encampment 
Copper  District  has  been  well  documented'  in  both  published  and  unpublished 
form.     The  vertical  files,  at  the  Wyoming  State  TVrchives  and  Historical 
Department  in  Laramie,*  and  at  the  State.  Recreation  Commission  in  Cheyenne 
contain  a  wealth  of  information.     So  do  the  files  at  the  ferand.  Encampment 
.Museum.     Mrs.  Vera  Oldman  and  her  staff  have  been  particularly -hefpful 
in*  allowing  accTess  co  original  materials  at  the  museum. 

This  brief  account  of  the  Encampment  copper  boom  is  condensed 
primarily  from  the  most  thorough  history  of  Grand  Encampment  written  so 
'far,  the  Statement  of  Si'^nif  icance  by  Mark  Junge  (1972)  ,  which  ^^^^ 
accompanies  the  nomination  Of  the  Grand  Encampment  Copper  District  to  'the 
National  Register  of  Historic  Places. 
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region,  but. no  serious  mining  aev^lopments  have  occurred 
on  the  scale  to  which  they  once  existed.     Today  the 
principal  economic  interests  of  the  region  are  evident 
in  agriculture,  recreation,  and  tourism..     The  rich\ 
poteen tial  for  hunting  and  fishing  which  exists  in  tlfie 
Grand  Encampment  region  today  is  similar  to  that  ob- 
served by  the  very  first  people  to  frequent  ..the  ifegion. 

.In^ relation  to  local  history,  the  era  of  Grand 
Encampment  copper  is  important  in  that,  despite  its 
cransitory  existence,  it  not  only  changed  the  physical 
appearajice  of  the  region,  but  left  a  state  of  mind,... 
Within  the  patterns  of  Wyoming  state  history,  [its] 
place. surely  must  be  an  important  one....     How  much 
the  economic^  political,  and  social  institutions  of  the  i 

"^State  were  affected  by  the  Grand  Encampment  copper  boom 
needs  to  be  more  fully  investigated.  The  boom  did  take 
place  during  a  critical  period  in  the  development  of  the 

•  state.     Admitted  to  the  Union  in  1890,  Wyoming  had  barely 
experienced  the  problems  or  benefits  of  statehood  during  ^ 
the  time  when  the  Grand  Encampment  copper  boom  was  in- 
full  progress.. 

i  ;  ^       ■  "         '  .      \  .  _  . 

Concerning  the  wider  historical  perspective,  it  has  been 
observed  that  many  of  the  same  conditions  which  affected 
\  the  American  copper  industry  during  those  hectic  years 
^t  the  turn  of  the  century  also  affected  Southern  Wyoming 
copper  mines. ... 

.\t  may  be  seen  at.  a  glance  that  it  is  necessary  to  view 
the  history .of  Grand.  Encampment  copper^in  relation  to  at 
least  \he  general  economic  situation  in  America,  if  not 
to  thatXof  the  world... it  is  necessary  to  keep  in  mind  that 
'  the  Grand  Encampment  copper  boom  was  not  the  only  one  of  its 
'  particular^time  period.    Both  California  and  Utah,  two  othfer 
large  copper  producers,  were  beginning  to  grow  at  about  the 
same  time^. . .  1\ 

The  Grand  Encampment  story  has  many  of  the  basic  elements, 
such  as  the  "booit>  and  bust"  syndrome,  xelative  to  a  capsule 
summary  of  a  particular  phase  of  the  economic,  political, 
and  Gocial  developihent  of  the  American  Far  Wesi:. 


The  Northern  Coal  Fields  \  -        .  . 

 "  :   .  \ 

\  "  .     '  ■  . 

Early  explorers  and  fur  tjraders  had  noted  the  presence  of  coal 
in  Wyoming,  but  this  discovery  had  little  significance  until  the  railroad 
came  through  in  1868.    The  early  history  of  coal  mining  in  the  state  is.  - 
completely'' entwined  with  the  history  of- the  railroad:     the  railroad  was 
routed  through  southern  Wyoming  because  o£  the  coal,  and  the  coal  mining 
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was  made  feasible  becaus*e  of  railroad  demands  for  fuel  and  because  railroad 

'  ■  *  '  \- 

transportation  provided  access  to  remote  markets. 

The  coal  of  the  Manna  Basin  of  Carbon  County  was  especially  •  - 

attractive.     The  region  had  extensive  cOal  beds,  eventually  counted  at- 

69  more .than  3  feet,  thick,  an^  one  nearly  24  feet  thick.     At  first  the 

coal  was  extracted  by  means  of  underground  diggings.     Only  much  later, 

with  the- development  of  adequate. machinery,  did  strip  mining  come  into 

vogue. 

The  first  coal  mine  in  the  county  (and  in  the  state)  was  opened 
at  Carbon  which  was,  in  1868,.  on  the  main  Union  Pacific  line.     The  mine  was 
operated  by  the  Wyoming  Coal  and'  ]^^Aing  Company  which  had  leased  the  land 
from^  the  railroad  and  agreed  to'^IrruTsh-thre  Union  Pacific  with  all  the  coal 
it  needed  for  "six  dollars  a  ton  for  the  first  two  years,  five  dollars  a 
ton  for. the  next  thre^  years,  four  dollars  a  ton  for  the  next  four  years,- 
and  three  dollars  a  ton  for  the  next  six  years"   (Union  Pacific  Coal  * 


Company >  1940,  p-  28). 

Nine-tenths  of  the  mining  company's  stock  was  held  by  members  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Union  Pacific,. and  it  was  to  their  benefit  that 
the  railroad  had  agreed  to  these  "artificially  high"  prices  of  coal  (Larson, 
1965,  p.  113).     At  the  same  time,  other  producers  of  coal  (not  .owned  by 

the  Union  Pacific  directors)  were  charged  discriminatory , hauling  rates 

30  •  .  *  ... 

by. the  railroad.        Such  practices  brought  increasing  government  criticism^— 


Consequently,  in  1874,  the  Union' Pacific  took  full  possession  of  the  .  . 

coal  mines.  t> 

Production  of  coal  increased  steadily  during  the-  early  mining  . 
years.     During  the  first   year,  6,560* tons  of  coal  were  mined,  'and  in  — 

the  second  year/  the  yield  was  increased  by  five  times.     Increases  continued 

*  .         •  ■    31  ' 

for  the.  next  20  years,  and  eventually  seven- mines  v^ere  opened.  The 

safety  record  of  these  mines  was-fa.irly  good.     There  was  a  gas  explosion" 

in'the  Number  1  Mine  in  1869,  but  it  occurred  on  a  Sunday  when  no  men  were 


*  3  0  /  " 

The  Union  Pacific  charged  $7  a  ton  for  its  coal  in  Cheyenne, 

for  example,  but  charged  other  producers  $6  a  ton  just  to  transport 

the  coal  to  Cheyenne   (Larson,  1965,  p.  114). 

31  .  * 

Figures  for  the  state  of  Wyoming  show  6 ,925 ^tons  in  1868; 

208^222  in  1875;,  and  527,811  in*1880   (Larson,  1965,  p.   113)  .  ; 
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underground.     That  same  year,  spring  floods  caused  a  cave-in  and  flooded' 
the-mine\  but  no  lives  were  lost  and  after  a  few  months  the  mine  was 
*ba>k  in  production.     The  major  disaster  at  Carbon . occurred  not  in  the  mines, 

but  in  the  town. 

Like  boom  towns  everywhere ,  Carbon  grew  very  quickly.    Much  of 
the  hocusing  was .  make^shift.     Some  miners  simply  dug  caves  into  ;the  side  of 
ravines  and  covered  the  fronts  with  boards  and  earth.     Each  nationality 
clustered  its  houses  together,    and   there  were  groups  of  Finns,  English^ 
(called  "Lankies'*  from  Lancashire) ,  Greeks ,  Italians,  Poles  and  a  'fxve- 
cabin  Chinatown' in  the  mining  community   (Grace,  1974)  . 

Water.-was  hauled  in  railroad"  tank  cars  from  Medicine  Bow,  stofed 
in  a  large  cistern  and  sold  for  25*  a  barrel.     One  night  in  June  of  1890? 
\  someone  knocked  over  a  kerosene  lamp  and  started  a  fire  which  destroyed 
half  the  town..    But  Carbon  was  quickly  rebuilt;  it  was  incorporated  that 
same  year.     The  following  year  Carbon  State  Bajik,  one  of  the  first  in  the 
state,  was  opened  (Ellis,  n.d./a).     By  1895  Carbon  had,  besides  the  bank, 
'    an  opera  house,  horseracing  track,  telegrapTa  and  telephone  service,  and  a 
population  of  2,000   (Grace,  1974).  .  • 

There  was  labor  unrest  throughout  the  early  history  of  the  mines, 
and  the  Union  Pacific  dealt*  sev'erely  with  any  labor  probl.ems.     The  Knights 
•  of  Labor,  a  forerunner  of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  began  organizing  dxiring 
the  187^s,  -but  following  a  stapike  in  1871.  all  strikers  were  fired  and 
replaced  with  Scandinavians  and  the  wage  was  cut  to  $2  per  day.     0^;i  this 
and  other  occasions,   troops  were  called  into  maintain  order  at  the  itiines . 
In  1875f  there  was  another  strike.     Wages  had  been  cut  (from  5*  per  bushel  . 
to  4*  per  bushel),  but  the  company  had  refused  to  cut  prices  at ^ the  company 
store.  .  The  strike,  was  to  restore  the  previous  wage  of  5t  per  bushel,  but 
once  again -.strikers  were  fired  and  replaced---this  time  with  .Chinese .  The 
strikers'  then  offered  to  go  back  to  work  for  4*  per  bushel,  but  were 
refused  .  (Larson,  1965,  p,  114)  .  ^ 

'initially,  most  of  the  Union  Pacific  miners  were  from  northern 
Europe,  but  the  company' increasingly  brought  in  Chinese  workers  until 
.eventually  they  'outnumbered  white  miners  in  the  state.     The  1876  state 
.  convention  of  the  Republican  party  (supposedly  Union  Pacific-dominated) 
resolved  "the  introduction  of  Chinese  labor  into  this  country  is  fraught 
with  serious  and  dangerous -consequences"   (ibid, ,  p.  115). 
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Serious  conseqiiences  did  occur — not  ^in  Carbon,  but  elsewhere.  > 
In  1885/ white  men  at  Rock  Springs  killed  28  Chinese,  wounded  15  others 
and  chased  several  hundred  out  of  town ,  destroying  their  property.     The • 

-  riot  was  traced  to  the  Strike  of  1875  and  the  Union  Pacific's  use  of  Chinese 
strike  breakers   (ibid. ) .     .  , 

Sixteen  men  were  arrested,  but  the  grand  jury  brought  in  no. 
indictments.     There  was  considerable  sympathy  for' the  white  workers  in 
other  mining  towns  across  the  state.     In  a  protest  against  continued  use  ' 
of  Chinese  miners,  500  men  dt  Carbon   (mostly  Finns  belonging  to  the  Knights 
of  Labor)    went   out  on  strike  in  1885.     The  strike  lasted  two  months,  but 

:there  were  no  concessions  by  the  Union  Pacific,  so  the  strikers  went  back 
to  work.  '  \  -  0. 

•  *     Carbonites  were, apparently  unaware  that  the  doal,' their  only  % 

source  of  income,  was.  rapidly  being  depleted,  but  in^ 1891  it  was  reported 
that  "the  working  places  -for  men  were  becoming*  very  scarce"  (Union 

'Pacific  Coal  Company,  1940,  p.  41).     Throughout ^the  1890s,  Number  2 
Mine  was  the  only, one  in  operation;  then  in  1899,  as  Number  2  was  beginning 
to  play  out.  Number  7  Mine  was  opened,  but  the  coal  there  was  of  inferior 
quality.     A  better  toute  was  found  for  the  Union  Pacific  main  line^  and  the 
'{track  was  rerouted  through  the  coal  fields  of  Hanna.     Number  2  Mine  .closed  ' 
in  1900,  Number  7  closed  in  1902,  and  suddenly  Carbon  was  a. ghost  town. 

^  Other  coal  fields  in  the  vicini^  were  explored  and  mined,  but 
the  resultant  towns  or  mining  camps,  such  as  Dana,  appeared  briefly,  then 
disappeared.     The^next  coal  towns  of  any  lasting  significance  were  Hanna, 
amd  its  smaller  neighbor,  Elmo. 

Hany  o£  the  people  who  left  Carbon  went  to.  Hanna,  where,  the  coal  • 

•  ■      ■  ,  *  •  ' 

vjas  of  even  higher  quality  and'  the  mines  had  not  yet  been  exhausted i 

Prospectors  found  ppal  there  in  1889,  and  by  1892,  the  mines  were  in  operation. 

■■'"..*  *  ' 

The  vein  first  mined  was  20  t6  32  feet  tMck  and  predictions  were,  that 

"fcfeneratidns  to  come  will  not  work  themi-4)ut"   (Rawlins  Republican-Bulletin , 

May  2,  193^ '■p.   76).     In  January,  189^,  ll,'^70^tQns  of  coal^were  shipped 

from  Hanna    February  *  s  yield  increased  to  14,665  tons. 

,  A  town  was  .established  for  the  Hanna  miners .  ;.. 

.  Hanna  ^egan  as  a  tent  town  in  1889,  streets  were  laid 
out  in  ^185Ci,  a  source  of  good  drinking  water  was 

established  in  the  form  of  a  19-mile  pipeline  from  '  • 

Rattlesnake  Creek,  and  in  1899  the  mainline  of  the 

'  .    342,  - 
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Union  Pacific  was  rerouted  through  Hanna.  Desp:Lte 
all  this  investment  by  the  company,  the  inhabit^mts 
^ thought' of  Hanna  as  a  temporary  camp,  with  Carbon, 
some  12  miles  to  the  east,  beina.the  real  commumity. 
Indeed,  old-timers  from  Hanna  may  still  be  laiS^to 
rest  at  the  Carbon  cemetery  (Nellis,  1974).  1 

In  1895,  all  houses  were  provided  with  electric  lights,  Hanna 
soon  boasted  many  permanent  buildings — a  depot,  saloon,  school,  company 
store,  houses,  and  boarding  houses,     Hmina's  population  increased  to  1,209 
by  1905  and  remained  stable  for  the  next  40  years   (DeHaan, 1972 ,  p,  35) •  ' 
Neighboring  Elmo,  meanwhile,  grew  into  a  small  town  with  coi^siderable 
B-'innish  population,  providing  part  of  .the  work  force  for  thelmines. 

There  were'  two  major  mine  disasters  which  occurred  In  th^e  early 
years  of  Hanna 's  history.     In  June  of  1903,  an  explosion  of  Mine  M^er  1^ 
killed  168  miners   (Ellis,  n.d./a) .     In  1908,  a  group  of  19  of f icials\were 
inspecting  the  same  mine,  which  had  recently  been  reopened,  when  another 
explosion  ocburred.     A  crew  of  rescue  workers  entered, the  mine,  hoping 
to  save  some  of  the  entrapped  men,  but  there  was  a  second  explosion  and 
all  were  killed.     The  Union  Pacific  compensation  was  $800  for  each  of  the  . 
33  widows,  plus  $^0  for  each  fatherless  child  (DeHaan,  1972,  p.  44).        ,  \ 

HaSna's  mine  disasters  are  said  to  have  had  some  positive  effects 
on  the  entire  Hanna-Elmo  community,  resulting  in  mining  practices  which 
were  safer  and  more  sound  environmentally  and  promoting  a  sense  of 
brotherhood  and  community  spirit.     Certainly,  the  community  with  its  b.ase 
in  "King  Coal"  conjtinued  to  thrive.     Although  mining  remained  the  only 
important  industry ,  there  was  a  variety  o£  service  and  social  facilities 
available  to  residents  in  the  1930s.     At  that  time,  Hanna  had' a  hospital, 
bank,  beauty  parlors,  stores,  athletic  feams,  schools,  five  churches , 
and  eight  lodges.     Building  continued  into  the  •1940s  and  early  1950s 
(DeHaan,  1972,  pp.  46-50).  V 

\  ^-  ^  •  ■    ■  ■ 

Oil  Fi^id  Developme^fit  r  „ 

 ^  ^ — ■  •  ^-  ' 

Oil  develo\)ment  in  School  District  No.  2  has  been  almost  entirely 
the- province  of  Marathon  Oi!  (formerly  Ohio  Oil/,  an  of f shoot  of  Standard 
Oil).     There  were  two  major  developments;     the ^Rock  River. field  which  opened 
in  1916  and  the  Kyle  field  near  Medicine  Bow  which  began  in  1935. 
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The. Rock  River  field/  or  McFadden  camp^  has  been  described  as 
one  of  the  most  romantic  of  Marathon  Oil  Company  locations. 

nigh  in  the  hills  of  the  Wyoming  Continental  Divide,  it 
snuggles  in  the  center  of  a  saucer-shajjed  valley  greened  by 
the  Rock  River.    All  about  lofts  the  mountain  grandeur.  Two 
miles  east  lie  twin  lakes  which  are  virtually  a  private 
trout  preserve  for  the  camp.    Elk- and  deer  haunt  the  high 
lands.     Only  two  miles  south-,  now  devoured  by  a  spate  of 
*'  '       cottonwoods,  huddles  the  forgotten  town  of  Arlington,  once 
an  important  stop  on  the' Overland  Trail.     A  dilapidated 
c  ghost,  it's  faded  post  office  sign  creajcs  rustily  'on  untended 

hinges^.     The  region  is  an  explorer paradise ,  but  it  has 
one   peril.      Along  the  ri,ver  are- oozy  quicksand  bogs,  con- 
cealed,, cunningly  by  surface  grass   (Spence,  1962,  p.  105), 


The  Rock  River  Valley  had  been? homesteaded  since  the  1860^  by 
ranchers.     Oil  was  discovered  in  1916  arid  the  first  well  (which  produced 
initially  50  barrels  of  oil  per  d^yj   completed  in  1918.     During  the  early 
years,  there  were  14  drilling  rigs  oper^kting  at  the  same  time.    Men  worked 
12- hour  shifts,  and  eventually  the  numlier  o^'^wells  totaled  117. 

The  company  built  a  town  to  ,(iouse  the  workers  and  their  families 
The  population  rapidly  grew  to  400,  atid  throughout  the  1920s  a  number  of 

amenities  were  available,  including  a'  school,  Sunday  School ,  blacksmith 

•  /       .  \ 

shop,  garage,  madhine  shop,  cookhouse,  amus^fnent  hall,  grocery  store, 
post  office,  hGspi±3l,  aad  golf  course ^  (Ho  11  oway,  1969,  p.  A14)  .     The  first, 
high  school  was  established  in  1924. 

^  The  gasoline  .'plant  was  constructed  in  i^920-21.     Initially,  it 

separated  cas-ing  head  gasoline  from  gas.  Later  it^was  modified  to  extract 
butane  and  propane  as  well.* 

More  recently,  tirhe  history  of  McFadden  has  been  a  history  of 
'depleting  oil  and  dwindling  population.     McB'Kdden  Hgl^h  School  closed  in 
1958   (the  class  of  *58  had. two  students).     The  c/i^^any  has  moved  most  of 
its  houses  to  other  sites  ,  and  ifost  public  builfeihgg   (except  ,  the 
^lemehi:ary  school  and  the  post  ijffice)  have  clased.     In  1969,  there  were 
38  operating  wells  producing \80p-900  barrels\p^  day.     Twenty-five  people, 
working  in  the  field  and  in  tnej  >gas  plant,  were  on  the  Ohio  (Marathon) 
payroll.     Locals  were  not  optimistic /about  the  future  of"  the  town.  As 
Paul  Holloway,  a  McFadden  eighth  gra/der,  wrote  in  his  graduation  address: 

McFadden  came  to  lifel  in /vigoroiTs^good  health  and  grew,.  - 
thriving  and  robust  tt\roughout  childhood  and  teenage, 
to*  a  sedate,  productive /middle  age.     It  now  has  entered 
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its  declining  years— ^sitting  in  the  Rock  Creek  Valley 
dreaming  of  the  past.     Someday  it  may  cease  to  exist 
as  a  community  (Holloway,  1969,  p.  A14) « 

Marathon's  second  developmenit  at  Kyle  seemed  an  unlikely  success. 
To  begin  with,  the  location  was  remote  and  the  terrain  difficult. 

Carbon  County,  Wyoming,  answered  well  the  drillers' 
complaints  that  geologists  always  located  on  the  worst 
possible  terrain.     The  prospect  was  only  eighty  miles 
from  the  Continental  Divide,  in  wild  country,  7,200 
feet  above  sea  level,  and  fourteen  miles  across  moun- 
tains from  a  highway.     All  around,  except  to  the  east,  ' 
soared  11,000  fdpt  peaks   (Spence ,  1962 ,  p.  198). 

Also,  there  was  ^,  history  of  failure  in  this  area.     In  1917, 
1923  and  1926,   "v/ildcatters"   (independents)  drilled^nd  were  unsuccessful* 
In  1923  and  1926,  they  went  to  a  depth  of  4,000  feet,  losing  an  estimated 
half  million  with  each  effort. 

But  Ohio  needed  a  fresh  gas  reservoir,  and  it  was'willing  to  take 
some  risk.     To  cut  costs  and  potential  losses,  it  took  Standard  Oil  of 
California"  as  a  partner.     A  15-mile  road  was  built,  supplies   (including  gas 
and  water)  were  brought  in,  and  drilling  was  begun.     In  May,  1935,  eight 
hours'  before  the  lease  woul^  have  expired,  gas  was  discovered  a1:  5,500  feet. 
Seventy-seven  feet  further^  they  hit  oil.     It  was  predicted  that  this  one 
well  would  produce^6,000  barrels  per  day   (Spence,  1962,"  p.  201). 

Kyle  c^p  never  developed  into  a  town.     Although  there  were  a 
school  and  a  , store  for  a'^ime,  the  population  never  became  large  enough  to 
warrant  rf^vinq  a  post  office.     Currently,  the  field  is  under  the  management 
of  the  Rock  River  office.     The  cbmpany  maintains  one  household  at  Kyle; 
oth^r  workers  commute  from  McFadden.  .  ' 
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Education  and  Sooial  Life 
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In  the  early  community  life  of  Carbon  County,      the\  schools 


\ 


/ 


lervnd'  as  a  focal  point  for  social,  cultural,  and  political  in^)eraction. 


/This  wak  as.  true  in  the  rural  hinterland  as  it  was  in  the  towns ,  \l though 
■  /in  the  towns  other  institutions  and  activities  such  as  churches,  cK^ ,  and 


^^The  ^1:ime  period  being  considered  is  from  territorial  days, 
beginning  in. 1869,  through  stat^ood  (1890)  and  to  the  mid-twentieth, 
century.  , 


various • private  establishments,  vied  with  the  schools  for  attention. 

To  a  large  deqree,  the  schools  are  still  a  major  unifying  agent  in  the  county 

today,  and  then,  as  now,  they  may  be  seen  as  drawing  neighborhoods  and  small 

communities  together  in  common  interests. 

The  school  system  at  state  and  county  levels  was  organized  early 

under  the  Wyoming  territorial  system  of  government,     Ev^n  before  attaining 

territorial  status,  Carbon  County  had  been  created  by  the  Eighth  Dakota 

Legislative  Assembly  of  1868-1869.     In  October,  1869,  the  First  Legislative 

Assembly  of  Wyoming  convened  in  Cheyenne  to  consider  the  organization  of 

the  fledgling  territory.     Carbon^ County ,  as  one  o£  the  five  initial  counties/ 

received  considerable  attentp.on,  and  late  that  year,  in  .December ,  the 

governor  appointed  the  first  officials  to  establish  county  government 

offices  at  Rawlins,  the  designated  county  seat.     Governor  John  A.  Campbell 

appointed  two  county  commissioners   (soon  raised  to  three  by  legislative 

action),  a  sljieriff,  attorney,  clerk,  and  superintendent  of  Schools. 

•Fhere  were  also  a  surveyor,  assessor,  coroner,  treasurer,  probate  judge, 

and  three  justices  of  the  peace.     The  ^irst  appointees  held  their  posts 

from  December,  1869^  to  November  1,  1870,  whereupon  their  offices  became 

elective  following  a  general  election  on  September  6  of  that  year. 

Initially,  at  the  state  level,  the  territorial  auditor  was 

appointed  ex  officio  superintendent  of  public  instruction.    He  was  given 

a  small  budget  and  was  authorized  to  supervise  all  of  the  school  districts 

VJjXWthe  territory,  tb  recommehd  uniform  textbooks,  make  reports,  and 

distribute  school  funds  to  the  counties.     At  the  county  level,  the  county 

V 

superintendent's  duties  were 
•  •  '  * 

'to  divide  the  settled  parts  into  school  districts, 
apportion  the  county  school  tax  and  bther  school  '  . 

funds  among  the  several  school  districts,  examine 
and  certify  teachers,  visit  each,  school  at  least 
twice  each  term,  and' generally  supervise  the  schools.  • 
In  each  district,  a  board  of  directors:  [trustees]  was 
to  be  el<?cted,  consisting  of  a  chairman, -a  clerk,  and  ^ 
a  treasurer.     School  district  meetings^  in  May  and 
October  were  authorized  to  determine  the  number  of r 
schools  and  the  length  of  time  each  would  be  taught, 
select  the  site  of  each  schoolhouse,  set  the  district 
school  tax  (subject  to  the  approval  of  county  commis- 
sioners) ,  determine  what .branches  of  learning  should 
be  taught,  delegate  any  of  the  foregoing  powers  'to  the 
district  board,  and  toansact  other  school  business.  The 
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district  board  was  specifically  empowered  to  hire  and 

pay  teachers  (Larson,  1965,  p.  226;  see  also  BarrJiart,  1969, 

and  Wyoming,  Territory  of,  1870,  pp.  219-234). 

The  first  Carbon  County  Superintendent  of  Schools,  John  Kendall, 

was  appointed  by  the  governor.     The  office  o^  county  superintendent  . 

lasted  100  years;  it  was  abolished  by  the  1969  state  legislature  when 

state-wide  unification  of  schools  was  launched-.     During  that  century, 

33 

Carbon  County  had  19  superintendents,  ten  of  them  women. 

In  the  early  days  of  school  organization,  the  Carbon  County 
■    *  34 

Boundary  Board      esiitablished  35  elementary  school  districts  for  purposes 
of  taxation,  administration,  and  logistics.     Many  of  these  districts 
reflected  the  developing  neighborhoods  or  "communities"  "in  a  loose 
sense  of  the  word      Within  these  districts  were  two  types  of  schools — 
many  one-  or  two-room  rural  ranch  schools,  and  a  few  larger  schools  in  the 
established  towns.     Some'of  the  earliest  town  schools  were' at  Rawlins, 
Saratoga,  and  Medicine  B'ow.     By  1883,  there  were  11  schools  in  the  county, 
and  by  1892  there  were  34.     By  one  account,  in  1935,  when  the  niomber 
elementary  school  districts  had  been  reduced  from  35  to  26  (plus  two  high 
school  districts),  the  number  of  separate  schools  within  the  county  was 
as  high  as  86  (Knudson,  1937,  pp.  55-56). 

In  187 3,. the  legislature  fixed  the  minimimi  school  attendance 
. requirements  at  threq  months  per  year  for  every  child  between  6  and 
18  years  of  age.^  But  there  are  indications  that  this  minimum  was  not 
well  enforced.     By  1893,  the'  average  number  of  school  days   (based  on 
state-widjs  statistics)  was  fewer  than  90  days  per  year  (Larson,  1965, 
p.  2^6,  based  on  ^romong,  1962).     By  1935,  the  average  length  of  the 
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school  term  in  Carbon  County  was  174.4  days  per  year  (Knudsbn,  op.  cit,). 


'^'^One  Carbon  County  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Helen  A. 
Irving/  served  37  years.,  the  second  longest  period  of  service  of  any 
county  superintendent  in  the  state. 

^^The  District  Boundary  Board  Was  comprised  of  the  county 
'Wperintendent  of  schools,  the  county  treasurer,  -and  the  board  of  county 
commissioners.     It  was  their  combined  responsibility  to  divide,  the  county 
into  convenient  school  axiaricts,  and  alter/or  consolidate,  existing 
districts  consistent  with  certain  conditions  pertaining-  to  assessed  valuation 

^\.ater,  the  number  of  days-of-school-pef~year  was  set  by  state 
law  at  175.  347 
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In  Carbon  County^  some  of  tlie  rural  ranch  schools  operated  for 
the  minimum  three  months  annually^  usually  during  the  summer  months  when 
Children  could  travel  safely.    Winters  were  often  so  severe  that  many 
isolated  .ranches  were  cut  off  .from  all  outside  contacts.     In  some  instances, 
children  from  neighboring  ranches  would  attend  centralized  summer  schools. 

^-  One  of  the  first  schools  known  to  the  residents  of  the  Kortes 

region,  in  the  north  of  the  county,  was  a  "traveling  school."    This  school 
moved  from  one  to  another  ranch  every  three  months,  spring,  summer,  and  fall 
Another  school  in'  that  region  was  held  in  a  log  structure  which  was  moved* 
so  frequently  that  the  logs  were  ni:unbered  for  easy  reassembly  (Conner,  1964) 

-  From  the  North  Platte  River  Valley,  in  the  vicinity  of  Saratoga 
and  Encampment,  this  "saga"  of  early  rural  education  has  been  recorded 
(ibid.)  : 

The  first  seeds  of  education  were  sown  in  a  primitive 
manner*.     In  the  beginning  the  facilities  and  equip- 
ment for  youth  instruction  were  modest  indeed. 

r 

Contrary  to  much  written  f^lse  propaganda,  our  Western 
pioneers,  the  early  settlers  of  our  state,  were  intel-  ^ 
lectual  men  and  women  with  considerable  education  so 
when  children  came  to  bless  their  isolated  hom'es  instruc- 
tion and  a  basic  education  became  a  major  project. 

In  the  sparsely  settled  region  of  the  North  Platte  Valley, 
and  similar  areas,  there  were  no  graded  roads'^or  splecial 
means  of  transportation.     There  ^ere   [initially]  no 
pxiblic  funds  to  aid  in  the  problems  of  organized  instruc- 
tion, so  definitely  the  means  and  methods  were  up  to  the 
parents.     In  the  late  70'^'"  and  the  early  80 's  teachers 
were  employed,  who  were  willing  to  reside  in  the  private 
homes  and  give  rudimentary  instruction  where  the  families 
were  able  to  afford  this  service. .. .     After  the' country 
developed,  and  the  population  increased,  small  schools 
were  established  in  the -country  districts.     Before  too 
long  state  and  county  funds  became  available  and  state 
lands  were  set  aside  for  School  maintenance. 

In  many  locations  suitable  log  houses  were  erected  and 
regular  teachers  employed.,...     The.  building  was  usually 
built  log  cabin  style  with  heavy  wide  board^  floors.  .  Always  ^ 
a  cast  iron  coal  or  wood  stdve  occupied  the  center  of  the 
room  flanked  by  a  box  for  fuel.     A  large  blackboard  usually 
covered  one  end  of  the  room,  with  chalk  and  erasers..  Neces- 
sarily there  was  a  desk  and  a  chair  for  the  tocher.  Rows 
of  seat. desks  ran  parallel  on  both  sides  of  the  room.  At 
first  a  dictionary  was  about  the  only  reference  book.  On 
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each  desk  were  a  slate  and  pencil.     Inside  reposed  an 
old  Barnes  or  McGuffy  Reader  with  other  textbooks. 
Outside  the  school  house  one  usually  found  a  horse 
stable  and  an  out  of  door  toilet.    Drinking  water  was 
supplied  either  from  a  nearby  irriga-tion  ditch  or  from 
the  creek  some  distance  away.  .  Water  bucket  and  tin  dip- 
per stood  in  rone  back  corner.  , 

Happily  these  rural  district  schools  were  quite  efficient. 
The  teachers  were  dedicated  to  their  work  and  succeeded  in 
their  efforts  to  instruct  and  inspire.     Students  did  receive 
a  good  basiq  foundation  for  higher  learning.     Teachers  were 
able. to  give  personal  attention  to  their  pupils  which  is 
difficult  in  larger  classes  of- greater  numbers.    The  sub- 
jects generally  taught  Were  Arithmetic,  Reading,  Penmanship, 
Spelling^  Geography,  History  and  Physiology.     Spelling  was 
often  stressed.     Many  times  students  were  called  upon  to 
choose  sides  and  "spell  down.'*    Spelling  Bees  were  popular 
for  party  games - 

Recounting  the  old  schools  in  the  vicinity  of  Elk  Mountain, 
Carbon,  and  Kyle,  Kathy  Wick  .writes   (in  Conner,  1964): 

The  schools  then  were  only  one  roomed  and  in  the  winter 
they  had  a  pot  bellied  Btove  for  a  heater.    The  light 
was  very  dim....     Once  in  every  six .weeks  a  few  of  the 
teachers  would  bring  his  or  her  pupils  to  one  of  the  , 
other  schools  and  that  "teacher  would  teach  all  the  kids 
for  one  day.     The  men  and  women  would  go  to  one  of  the 
houses  and  visit.  * 

Before  Christmas  t-hey  would  chodi^e  a  play  th erf  give  out  . 
parts  to  all  the  pupils.     Then  at  Christmas  they  would 

give  the  play   [at  someone's  ranch  house]   This  was 

the  main  event;,  of  the  year*  * 

^     >  ....  .  .' 

The  pupils  would  ride  horses,  walk  or  drive  buggies 
The  mothers  would  take  turns  sending  soup  or  chili. ^ 
Th«  children  would  play  for  awhile  then  the  teacher 
would  call  them  in  [when]   the  soup  [was]  hot. 

Early  Carbon  County  rural  school  names  reflect  peculiarities 
of  place  or  other  unique  conditions  of ^ their  existence,  such  as  the 
name  of  a  brand,  a  ranch  family,  or  an  ethnic  group.     Some  examples 
are  "Tin  Can"  school,  "Bunker  Hill,"  "Brush  Creek,"  "wagon  Hound," 


"^^agon  Hound  gets  its  peculiar  name  from  a  creek  crossing  a 
which  wagons  would  mire  in  the  mud,  settle  on  rocks,  and  break  the 
"hounds"   (side  bars  connecting  and  giving  rigidity  to  the  vehicle) . 
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"Beer  Mug,-"      and  the  "Sullivan"   [ranch]  schools,  as  well  as  the 
38 

"Dunkard"      school  and  the  "Finn"  school.    One  school  was  located  on 
•"Schoolhouse  Flats"  in  the  Freezeout  Mountains  at  the  north.     And  there 
was  at  least  one  "Little  White  SchoolhoUse"   (near  Elk  Mountain).' 

The,  rural  schoolhouse  generally  served  as  a  community  social  *' 
center  where  pie  .suppers ,  box  socials,  dances,  Christmas  pageants,' 
barbecues,  and  public  meetings  were  held.  'Beyond  that,  the  schoolhouse 

symbolized  the  dawn  of  a  neighborhood,  and  it  brought 
a  change  into  the  wilderness  air.     The  feel  of  it 
struck  cold  upon  the  free  spirits  of  the  cow-punchers,  * 
and  they  told  each  otl^er  that,  what  with  women  and  ' 
^  children  and  wire  fencess,  this  country  would  not  long 

be  a:  country  for  men  (Wister,  1902)  .. 

.  .  The  operation  of  the  local  school  districts  served,  importantly, 

as  a  mechanism  .to  educate  the  people  a^out  the  operation  of  local  and 
county,  government,  particularly  in  fiscal  and  political  matters..  District 
board  members ,  and  the  voting  electorate ,  had  to  pass  special  tax  levies 
periodically  to  help  pay  for  their  schools,  and  they  depended  upon  the 
county  offices  in  Rawlins  for  legal  advice  and  counsel. 

Financial  m.atters  were  apparently  serious  concerns  in  the  early  . 
days  of  school  district  operation ,  particularly  following  the  depressed 
decade  of  the  1890s.     In  a  note  extracted  from  the  board  minutes  of 
Bennett  School  District  No.  22  (south  of  Saratoga),  the  following  item 
appears:  .  "In  1901  M. . .  moved'  that  the  board  delay  in  getting  the  lease 
of  the  school  yard  till  July  1... to  avoid  paying  the  $^-1.00  revenue  stamp"  '. 
(Conner ,  1964) .  •  ^  ■  • 

Attracting  qualified  teachers  to  the  rough  and  tumble  environment'*' 
of  Carbon  County  was  sometimes  difficult.     Salaries  were  low,  and  spmetimes 
the""  best  teachers  that  could  be  had  came  with  only  an  eighth  grade  education 

»In  1885,  it  was  reported  that  the  average  teacher  salary  in  the '^rea  was  ^  *' 
about  $60-00  (Barnhart,  1969,  p.  188).     Often  the  teapher  had- to  pay. room 

•J  "   

.     •     37  ■ 

Beer  Mug  was  the  name  and  shape  of  a  cattle  brand  on  a  ranch 
at  Difficulty  Creek  (northwest  of  Medicine  Bow) .     The  Beer  Mug  school  was 
still  operating  in  1972  as  the  most  remote  and  smallest  in  the  district. 

■  38  *  *  • 

-  The  Dunkards  were  a  religious  sect  which  settled  near  the 

Encampment  River,  at  the  south  df  .the  county,  some  time  before  the  turn 

of  the.,  century .  f^m  ^^ 
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and  board  to  her  ranch  or  town  hosts,  sometimes  amounting  to  as  much  as 
a  third  .of  her  salary.     Willing  Richardson,  a  pioneer  rancher's  son,        •  - 
recalls  a  slightly  different  sort  of  teacher  arrangement  (Burns,  Gillespie, 
&  Hichcirdson,  '1955,  p.   GIS)  :  '  . 

The  winter  of  1895-96,  the  Richardsons  decided  that  ,  ' 

their  children  shoul<^  have  more  schooling,  so  they^  hired ^ 
their  own  schoo-l  teacher,  a  red-headed  girl  named.  Florenc'e  . 
.  Edith  Pane.     They  paid- her  $10  a  month  and  board.  Things 
began  to  pick  up  about  t^is  time  at  the  Richardson  ranch 
and'  Richardson  did  not  have  much  trouble  getting  his 
winter  feeding  done,  for  there  was  always  some  young,  hope- 
ful  "moon-eyed"  young  man  coming  around  hoping  to  spend  a 
little  time  in  the  teacher's  company.     That  winter  was  a 
lively,  pleasant  one,  with  parties  nearly  every  weekend 
at  some  neighbor's  house.  ^ 

In  the  early  1900s,  teacher  salaries  were  higher,  -'and  in  Medicine. 
Bow,  for  example,  a  teacher  in  1905  was  receiving  $80  per- month,  paid 
for  in  $20  gold  pieces.     By  the  decade  of  1925  to  1935,  rural  school 
teacher  salaries  had  raised  yery  little,  wtiile  town  teacher  salaries  were 
disparately  higher.     The  average  rural  teacher's  salary  in  the  county 
during  that  period  was  $818  per  year,  ranging. from  $966  in  1925-26,  to 
a  high  of  $1,013  in  1929-30,  to  an  extreme  low  of  $409  in  1934-35.  Town 
teacher  salaries  during  the  same  period  ranged  froxa  a  high  of  $1,463 
in  1925-26/  to  a' low  of  $1,070  in  1934-35   (Knudson,  1937,.  pp.  68-70). 
Knudson   (ibid. )   thinks  these  wide  fluctuations  indicate  an  oversupply  • 
of  teachers  and  adverse  economic  conditions;  as  well  as  attempts  to  care 
for  isolated  gchooL  children  with  low-paid  instructors  opeifating  short 
school  terms.     Even  as  late  as  the  early  1950s,  teacher  salaries  were  as 
low  as  $200  per  month  (Conner,  196.4). 

Most  teachers  in  the  early  days  were  young  women,  some  from 
the  local  area  but  most  from  out  of  state,  from  the  East.     Reflecting  on 
their  low  level  of  education,  one  rancher  has  commented  that  '*some  of 
them  just  practiced  on  us."    Steps. were  soon  taken  to  contact  candidates 
with  at  least  high  school  diplomas,  and  cpunty  teacher  institutes  were 
he'l<3  under  the  auspices  of  the  county  superintendent  to  help  upgrade 
the  level  of  instruction.  '  ' 

Throughout  the  written  record  and  from  reminiscences  gathered, 
a  trtjnd  emerges — many  of  the  young  teachers  married  local  ranchers  and 
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townsmen..    Owen  Wister's  account -of  the  Yankee  "schoolmarm"  marrying' 

the  Virginian  is  a  f ictionaliz.ed  and  romanticized  reflection  of  this  basic 

fact.     Larson  .  (1965,  p.  202)  reports  that  the  ratio  of  eligible  men  to 

young  women  in  the  terri-tory  in  l^^O^was  six  to  one.    By  1890,  it  had         '  , 

improved  somewhat,  to  2.59  men  for  every  wcanan  (ages  21  or  over).  By 

the  1960s  i"^  had  become  virtually  even. 

The  town  schools,  like  their  ranch  counterparts also  served 
as  focal  points-  for  many  soo-ial  and  other  public  functions.  ,  The  school 
at  Rawlins,  for  example,  for  a  while  shared  the  courthouse  building  which 
also  served  as  an  opera  house,  dancehall,  and  'jail,  and  reportedly  as 
a  safe  refuge  against  the . attack  of  "savage  Indians." 

In  time,  high  schools  iil  the/ towns  attracted,  the  ranch  youth, 
who  often  boarded  away  from  home  with  town  relatives  or  family  friends. 
The  ftTf&tJ}igh  school  in  the  county,  and  one  of  the  first  in  the  state, 
was  at  Rawlins.     Its  first  commencement,  .for  two  students,  was  held  in 
July,  1887.     By  1895,  Rawlins  high  school  was  one'of  five  in  the  entire 
state.     At  the  time,  barely  2%  of  all  pupils  in  the  state  were  enrolled 
in  high  school   (Larson,  1965,  p.  227,  based  on  Fromong.,  1962).^  Many  new 
high  schools  opened  during  the  first  third  of  the  twentieth  century. 
By  1935,  in  Carbon  County,  there  were  seven  accreditee^  four-year  high 
schools,' and  one  three-year  accredited  high  school,  as  well  as  six 
permit  high  scl^ools  which  offered  some  high  school  courses.     These  high 
schools  attracted  20%;  of  the  potential  students  in ^  the  county  (which, 
together  with  61.4%  of  the  enumerated- children  enrolled  in  grades  1-8, 
accounts  for  81.4%  of  all  county  children  in  school) .    Two  of  the  high 
schools,  at  Baggs  and  at  Saratoga,  were  in  special  high  school  districts 
which  attracted  students  as  well  as  school  support  from  neighboring  . 
elementary  school  districts i     Five  of  the  four-year  high  schools^ were 
in  the  eastern  portion. of  the  county,  at  Saratoga   (fifigh  School  District 
No.  9),  Medicine  Bow,  Hanna/  Encampment,  and  McFadden.     Permit  high  schools./ 
existed  at  Elk  Mountain,.  Shirley,  Battle  Mountain,  and  Beaver  Creek  (Knudson 
1937,  pp.   32-56,  80   [Table  XLII]).    By  1950,,  there  were  six  four-year  high 
schools  at  Encampment,  Saratoga,  Hanna,  Elk  Mountain,  Medicine  Bow,  and  • 
McFadden.    ■      .  , 

The  elementary  school  at  Medicine'  Bow  was  started  in  1876,  as 
a  part  of  School  District  No.  6.     It  started  in  a  one  room  schoolhouse 
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which  was  moved  several  times.     Irt  1914,  a  brick  schoolhouse  was  constructed 
with  four  rooms;  it  had  two.  teachers  arid  eight  "grades.     The  first  high  v 
school  in  Medicine  Bow  was  opened  iri  1923.    Outlying  rural  schools 
wjere  maintained  in  the  remote  ranching  and  homes teading  areas  north  of 
the  town,  at  Shirley  Basin,  qn  Muddy  Creek,^  at  Little  Medicine  Bow 
Crossing,  on  the  Sullivan  raj[ich,  and  in  similarly  isolated  locations. 

School  in  H anna  started  in  1889,  with  the  initiajL  opening  of  the 
Hanna  coal  field  and  the  founding  of  the  town.     Many  of  the  early  miners  ' 
lived  in  tents  (or  commuted  to  and  from  Carbon)  ,.~and  one  of  the  first  \. 
permanent  buildings  was  a  schoolhouse.     By  1918,  the  Union  Pacific  Coal 
Company  (which  owned  the  town)   constructed  a  new  building  to  house  the 
elementary  grades  and  the  first  high  school.    The  high  school  held  its 
first  commencement  in  1920.     Hanna  schools  served  both  Hanna  and  the 
adjacent',  and  predominantly  Finnish,  hamlet  of  Elmo,  ^nd  after  consolida- 
tion of  the  Elk.  Mountain  school  district  with  Hanna  in  1961,  they  served 
that  community  (14  mil.es  distant)   as  well. 

Saratoga's  first  elementary  school  was  opened  shortly  after  the 
first  settlement  around  the  hot  springs  in  the  1870s.    A  high  school  was  . 
opened  in  the  early  1900s,  and,was  soon  organized  as  Platte  Valley  High 
School  District  No.   II  (incorporating^  support  from  District  9 — Saratoga, 
17^^Pass  Creek,  22 — Ryan  Park,  Bennett,  and  Cedar  .Creek,  26 — Spring  Creek, 
and  35 — Ellwood)  .  ,  .  >  ' 

Elk  Mountain's  first  elementary  school,  kndwri  as  the  school  at 
The  Crossing  (of  the  Mediqine  Bow  Kiver) ,  was ^opened  in  1910.     Its  first 
four-year  high  school  graduates  finished  in  1941.     The  Elk  Mountain  high. 
s.t:hool  was  closed  in  .1961,^  with  consolidation-  into"  the  Hanna  school 
district.  .  \ 

Schools  at  Encampment  and  Riverside  were  opened  in  IWO  and  1901, 
respectively.     The  Encampiaent  school  served  the  copper  mine  workers ' 
and  townspeople's ^children,  while  that  at  Riverside  served  the  nearby 
rural  ranch  children.     The  first  high  school  at  Encampment itheld  commence- 
merit  in  1932,  although  for  several  years  courses  through  grade  10  had  been- 
offered. 

The  McFadden  elementary  school  was  opened  in  1918,  simultaneously 
with' the  development  of.  the  McFadden  oil  field  and  the  founding  of  the 
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Marathon  Oil  Company  town,  of  the  same  name/  in  the  valley  of  Rock  Creek. 
McFadden  supported  a;  small  high  school"  from  1924  through  195-8. 

A  rural. ranch"  school  in  the  vicinity  of  Shirley  Basin  had 
existed  since  tl;ie  ISOOs*,  but  the  first  elementary  school  in  the  new  town  ' 
of  Shirley  Basin,  grades  1-6,  was  openeci  only  in  1958;  concomitaj>t  with 

the  ^development  of  the  Shirley  Basxn  uranium  field.     Today  Shirley  Basin  

school  is  the  youngest  and  probably  the  most  temporary  in  £he  county. 
V  High  school  stildents.  are.  bussed  into  the  ^Bow-Basin  high' school  at  Medicine 
^°^'\J.7  iniles  south.     The  Shirley  Basin  School  plant  is  one  ^of  t^e  few  Z 
permanent, buildings  in  the  predominantly  mobile  trailer  town.     The'school  ' 
plant,  hoWpver,  is  modular,  so  it  can  be  jmoved.     In  1971  the  town  was  ~" 
moved  to  a  yew  site,  several  miles  from"TEr"originar  location,  and  the 
school  building  came  with  it.  -  , 

While  the  schools  were  largely  responsible  «for  the  creation 
of  neighborhoods  in  Carbon  County,  these  feelings  were  augmented  and 
.re^inforced  by  local  post  offices.     Between  1886  and  the  present,  91 
post  offices  are  recorded  to  have  existed  : in  the  county,  14  of.  which  are - 
still  operating  (Meschter  and  Dolezal,  19t^) .     Many  of  the  original  post 
offices -were  opened  aO^ofig  the  railroad,  at  ferry' crossings ,  i^h  mining 
towns,  and  on  ranches  (sometimes  in  conjunction  with  a  mercantile  outlet). ■[ 
As  ro'ads  improved  and  automobile  travel  came  into  vogue,  , and  as  ^ the  towns 
grew  to  be  important  commercial  and  social  centers,  a  majority^^of  the  rural 
post  offices  were  closed-.  \  * 

The  first  post  office  in  the  county  was.  at  Elk  Grove.    By  1869, 
the  year  of  territoriality,  the  following  post  offices  had  been  established, 
indicating  the  pattern  of  settlement:     Benton,  Carbon,  Fort  Fred  Steele^ 
Fort  Halleck,  M^dicine  Bow,  Percy,  and  Rawlings  Springs   (Rawlins) . 
All  but  Fort  Halleck  were  on  the  railroad.    At  the  turn 'of  the  century, 
the  majority  of  post  offices  were  in  remotq  rural  areas,  with  the  exception 
of  at  least  ei3]at  which  existed  in  thp  boom  towns  of  the  Encampment  Copper  . 
Mining  Distr^t.     Major  post  offices  which,  operated  4.n  the  area  comprised;  \ 
by  the  preseht  School  District  No;  2  are  (in  order  by  date  of "opening) :  ' 
Medicine  Bow  (1869),  Elk  Mountain  (1877),  Saratoga  (^s  Warm  Springs,  1878)., 
Harina  (1890)  ^  Riverside  (1901,  closed  in  1910)  ,  Walccj^tt  (1902),  McFadden 
(1921),  Ryari  Park  (southeast  of  Saratoga,  1937) ,  and ' Shirley  Basin  (1961). 
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For  several  towns,  the  r.ailroad  was  the  economic  impetus  and 
.continuing  lifeblood  in  those  early  days.     Ranchers  depended- upon  the  railroad 
to  tx-ansport  their  livestock  to  market*     Loggers,  whose  industry  began  to 
flourish  in  the  1920s  and  1930s,  shipped  lumber  and  supplied  the  ties  for 
railroad  tracks.     The  coal  mines,  whici^drew  the.  railroad  to  this  part  of 
Wyoming  in  the  -  first  place ,  shipped  ore  to  eastern  points  and  supplied, 
the  trains'  fuel  needs.     Railheaids  such  as  Medicine  Bow,  Carbon  (since  • 
abandoned)  ,  Hanna,  and  later.  Saratoga  on  the  Saratoga-Encaitipment  Railroad 
> (a  spur  of  the  main  line  Union  Pacific)  naturally  became  mercantile 
and  banking  centers.     In  a  short  time, they  became  the  centers  of  regional 
cpnunerce,  dependent  in  the  long  run,  however,  on  larger  cities  9;uch  as 
Laramie,  Cheyenne,  Denver,- and  Kansas  City.,     They  boasted  telegraph,  of f ices , 
stock  yards,  post-offices,  saloons,  houses  of  ill  repute ,  schools ,  and 
churches,    -The  towns  were  the  first  to  experience  the  liixuries  of  electricity. 
The  first  power  pla/t  at  Saratoga,  for  example,  was  started  in  1902,  but 
it  was  the  1940s  befbre  the  whole  of  the  Platte  Valley  was  electrified 
by  the  Rural  Electric  Association*  cooperative.     Townspeople'' were  also  [the 
first  to  have  telephones  and  to  see  silent  movies ,  and  some  took  advanr.age 
of  other  entertainment  centers  like  the  once  famous  pavillion  at  Elk. 
Mountacin, which  periodically  bool^ed  famous  dance  btands.  ' 

/         Medicine  Bow,  which  is  particularly  well  documented  (see  Ellis> 
n.d,A?  1932-38;  and  Wister,  The  Virginian,  1902)     presents  a  picture.  , 
of  development  and  life'  style  typical  of  a  number  of  western  railroad 
towns.     It  was  built  originally*  as  a  railroad  pumping  stationi,  .for  watering 
trains,  on  a  bend  of  the.  Medicine  Bow  River .     Shortly,  a  depot  was  built   ,  , 
and  a  telegraph  office  established.    With  the  growth  of  therange  industry. 
Medicine  BovTBecame  a  shipping  center^ for  cattle  and  sheep,  and,,  incident^ly , 
for  epsom  salts  from  a  nearby  lake.  ^  ; 

Step  by  step,  the  country  beca^ne  sparsely  settled,  .and  the 
pumping  station  grew  from  just  that,  into'  a  thriving  little 
village.     As  was  the  case  with  all  other  frontier  towns,  ther^ 
were  for  Medicine  Bow,  more  exciting  days  than  uneventful  on^s, 
Murders  and  robberies  occurred,  and  twice  the  village  was 
attacked  by  Indians. . . ,    '  "  . 

Tw9  saloons  were  opened"  in  the  Bow  and  it  was  there  that  the 
••^    .  thirsty \cowpunchers  went  to  break'  the  drouth  brought  on  by 

miles  of *  sun-dried  prairips  and  a  hankering  to  be  wild,. 
Many  characters  whose  reputation  bore  of  the  unsavory,  visited 
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the  Bow  often,  and  remained  there  for  weeks  at  a 
'time....     Needless  ,to  say  they  were  the  inspiration  for  •  - 

many'  a  brawl  

Owen  Wister,  famous  novelist,  spent  several  weeks  in  and 
around  Medicine  Bow,  collecting  data  for  his  story  entitled 
"The  Virginian."     In  his  book  he  brought  a  great  deal  of  noto- 
riety to  the  little  town  (Ellis,  1932-38).  ' 

Today,  there  is  a  monument  to  Wister's  memory  and  a ''"Virginian" 
hotel,  motel,  and  bar  , in  the  town.    Wister's  description  of  Medicine  Bow 
at  the  turn  of  the  century  is  something^ less  than  flattering : 

•   ,  Town,        they  called  it,  pleased  me  the  less,  the  longer 

I  saw  it.     But  un^il  our  language  stretches  itself  and 
takes  in  a  new.worS  of  closer  fit,  town  will  have  to  do 
for  the  name  of  such  a.  place  as  was  Medicine  Bow..... 

.         .twenty-nine  buildings  in  all—one  coal  shute,  one  w^ter 
tank,  the  station,  .one  store;  two' eatiog-^houses,  one  billiard 
hall,  two  tool-houses,'  one  feed  stable and  twelve  others 
that  for  one  reason  and  another  I  shall  not  name.  Yet 

.  this, wretched  husk  of  squalor  spent  thought  upon  appearances; 
many  houses  in  it  wore  a  false  front  to  seem  as  if  they  were  . 
two  stories  high".     There  they  stood,  rearing  their  pitiful 

.  .  masquerade  amid  a  fringe  of  .old  tin  cans ,  while  at  their 
very  doors  began  a  world  of  crystal  light, ' a  land  without 
end,  a  space  across  which  Noah  and  Adam  might  come  straight, 
from  Genesis.     Into  that -space  went  wandering  a  ro aid/  over 
a  hill  and  down  out  of  sight,  and  up  again  smaller  in  the 
distance,  and  down  once  more,  and  up  once  more/,  straining 
Uie  eyes,  and  so  away  (Wister,  1902).. 

But,  according  to  Wister,  "time  flowed  faster  than  ink,"  and  the  Medicine 
'Bow  he  described  was  gone  even  before  his* book  was  published..    In  its  • 
:  place  was  a  "thriving  village"  with  a  school,  a  bank,  a  newspaper-,  a  couple 
„.pf  hotels  ^and  salocj^ns,  and  a  stable  population  jwhich  glorified  Its  past 
as  the'  "wildest  town"  on  the  railroad..  j  .  " 

Medicine  Bow  incorporated  in  1909.     It  soon  got  electTAcity  and  a 
•  telephone  service,  and  a  Cosgriff,  brothers^  bank  (one  of  several  in  the.  county, 
and  many  in  the  state  and  the  larger  Rocky  Moiaiitain  region)  .     The  street^' 
were  graded,  some  sidewalks  goncreted,  and  water  ond  sewer  systems  were 
installed.,  '  '  ' 

In  1913,  the  famous  "Virginian"  Hotel  was  opened  for  business, 
celebrated  by  a  banquet  served  in  many  courses  ,  •  and  by  an  a*ll- night 
ball.     The  hbtel  was  reputedly  one  of  the  finest  in  the  state,  decorated 
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in  a  Western  fashion  complete!  with  drawings  of  Western  scenes  by  Charles 
Rilssell  (Ellis,  1932-38).        |  .  , 

By  the  early  1930Sr  there  were  three  modern  hotels,  the  bank,  

three  mercantile  stores  (ohe  ,^of  which  featured  a  meat  market),  a  lui^ber 
yard,  two  "first  class  garages,"  and  four  filling  stations.    Medicine  Bow 
was  then  an  important  stop  oh  the  east-^west  Lincoln  Highway  (U.S^.  Highway 
30)  •     There  was  also  a  landing  field  nearby.    An  Australian  sharing  plant 
hcindled  thqusands  of  sheep^  annually .  ' 

Many  thousands  of  |>ounds  of  wool  ai^e  shipped  annually 
from  the  Bow,  for  the  surrounding  country  is  adapted 
to  stock  raising,  sheep  far  surpassing  any  other  Indus try • 
Wool  buyers  flock  to  the  Bow  each  season  to  purchase  the 
gigantic  clips  whi^h  are  first  class  wool.' 

-Medicine  Bow  is  trading  center  fpr  the  northeastern  part 
of  Carbon  County  ai^  well  as  the  northwestern  part  o:^ 
Albany  County  and        this  section  are  many  well-to-do 
ranchmen  and  stockipen  (ibid. )  .  j  ^  j 

The  ranchers  and  tiieir  families  depended  on  the  towns  as  / 

■        '      i        ■  /  ^       .  .  ■  • 

educational,  social,  economic #  and  in  some  ins tanpes  political  centers, 

Ranch  youth' went  to  school  there-;  and  some  of  them  went  on  to  -the  tJnivei:4ity 

i        '  ■  '  ■  / 

at  Laramie  (established  in  1387).     School  social/and  athletic  activitie^ 

' '  '        '  .  '  /  '  . 

became  dominant  attractions  ovet  the  years ,  vying  only  with  the  churches 

cuid  the  entertainment  houses   (of  both  ill  and  g'ood  repute)  .    Economic  j 

ties  to  the  towns  were  perhaps  strongest,  particularly  as  livestock  were 

prepared' for  shipment  to  market  by  railroad  ea/ch  fall.     Political  affairs, 

other  than  those  related  to  the  school  distrlats  and  the  towns,  were  ^Usually 

centered  ,  in  tl'ie  county  seat  at  RawlinR  *  '  / 

As  the  towns  served  the  unmarried  r^ch  hands  with  variou^  forms 

of  entertainment  and  good  tiines,  they  also  served  the  ranch  families  with 

occasional  breaks  in  the  long  sieges  of  isolatlLon  and  hard  work  that  ranch 

life  entailed.     Despite  the  isolation  of  the  rancher,  however,  rural 

dwellers  depended  greatly  upon  their  neighbors , VKowever  far  distant.  , 

The  ideal  of  the  rugged  weste|m  individual  who.  could  and  had  to  "go  it 

alone"  is  more  fancy  than  fac^t,  for  in  truth,  the\  rancher  needed  his  neighbors 

and  depende\i.  on'  outsiders  and  townspeople  more  than  he  might  wish  to  admit 


for  periodi^  heip,  advice,  axi^  for  just  plain  good\times, 
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Ainong  the  primary  values  held  by  early  residents  was  a  commitment  . 
to  hard  work  and  a  sense  of  civic  or  community  responsibility,  be  that  in 
a  rural  neighborhood  or  school  district,  or  the  towns,  or  in  county-wide 
affairs  of  government  ^and  business.     Intermarriage  among,  the  local  families 
was  commonplace  and  led  to  the  development  pf  notable  and  strong  inter- 
family  networks.     Examples  can  be  found  among  the  families  descended  ^ 
from  the  early  she^men  of  Rawlins,  and  from  among  i;he  early  ranchers 
and  miners  in  the  Nor^  Platte  Valley,  and  in  fact  throughout  the  county 
and  the  state.     The  influence  of  family  and  kinship  networks  was  reflected 
in  incipient  forms  of  economic  and  political  activity,  some  of  which  have  a 
continuing  effect  on  county  life. and  politics  today. 

Wyoming's  historian,  T.  A.  Larson  (1965)  has  commented  at  length 

on  tho  social  cind  civic  life  which  existed  during  territorial  days  and  in 

the  early  decades  of  Wyoming   statehood    (after  1890) .     He  discusses  the 

development  of  towns,  food  and  health  standards,  holidays  and  festivities, 

predominance  of  males  and  their  vices   (encouraging  prostitution,  drinking, 

and  gambling),  the  development  of  fairs,  rodeos,  and  traveling  shows, 

dancing  as  a  prominent  form  of  local  entertainment,  picnicking;  camping, 

hunting,  and  fishing  as  recreational  pursuits,  and  the  large  Tiumber 

of  clubs  which  existed,  particularly  fraternal  organization^  such 

as  the  Odd  Fellows  and  Rebekiahs, ,the  Knights  of  Pythias,  the  Masons  and 

Eastern  Star,  Job's  Daughters,  and  others.     The  refinements  of  women's 

clubs,  libraries,  and  churches  were  also  developing  in  those, early  years. 

Violence,  and  the  quest  for  law  and  order,  take  up  *a  significant  portion 

of  Larson's  writing,  as  does  the  significance  of  the  early  newspapers 

as  major  communications  links  between  ranch  and  town,  and  between  various 

39 

levels  of  government  and  the  people  at  large.        Much  of  what  he  depicts' 
is  relevant  primarily  to  the  cities  of  Laramie  and  Cheyenne,  as  the 
social,  cultural,  and  intellectual  centers  of  early  Wyoming.    But  many  of 
the  activitie,s  and -entertainments,  on  a  smaller  scale,  were  also  present 


Mrs.  Charles  Ellis  reports  that  during  the  decade  of  the  1920s 
among  the  several  newspapers  published  in  Carbon  County  were  the  Rawlins 
Republican  (dating  from  1889)   and  the  Saratoga  Sun  (1891) .  Others 
published  then  were  the  Wyoming  Reporter  (succeeding' the  Carbon  cfounty 
Journal)  ,  the  Ehcampment  Echo,  and  the  Snake  River  Sentinel  (Ellis,  n.d.) . 
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and  available  to  one  and  all  in  the  small  towns  of  the  hinterland,  and  are 
recalled  by  old-timers  in  Carbon  County  with  a  certain  nostalgia. 

It  should  be  noted  that  much  pf  the  aura  and  romance,  as  well 
as  the  violence,  depicted  in  Western  novels,  movies,  and  television,  find 
roots  in  the  early  life  on  the  range  in  Carbon  County.    Owen  Wister's 
The  Virginian  is^a  classid  example  of  a  romantic  Western  tale  which  has 
inspired  countless  variations  to  TV  audiences  numbering  in  the  millions. 
But,  as  Larson  has  pointed  out,  in  all  of  Wister's  travels  in  Wyoming,  he 
never  once  saw  a  manS:t^§hot  or  shot  at.    This  is  not  to  s^ay  that -violence 
did  not  exist,  for  it  did  in  sometimes  bloody  and  brutal  force,  and  today 
towns  like  Medicine  Bow  stake  a  claim  to  the  violent  past  in  order  to 
.attract  the  tourists  i.  Many  are  the  tales  and  re~onac;tments  of  vigilante 
activitxes  and  sheriff's  posses  tracking  down  the  ghosts/^  old  Dutch 
Charlie  and  the  likes  of  Big  Nose  George  and  other  members  of  daring  gangs 
who  held  up  railroads,  stages,  and  banks  alike.     In  1898,  the  state 
penitentiary  was  opened  at  Rawlins,  but  it  did  not  always  have  the  honor 
of  housing  tlie  most  notorious >  who  were  simply  shot  or  hung  on  their  way 
to  justice.    As  the  historians  point  out,  however,  and  the  old-timers 
verify,  if  a  person  stayed  out  of  the  saloons  and  the  houses  of  ill-repute, 
he  generally,  avoided  the  violence.  "  . 

The  other  side  of  life  featured  a  strong  concern  for'  religious 
precepts  and  a  tendency  toward  Upright  and  moral  living.     Over  the  years, 
following  the  era  of  the  lone  and  lonely  cowpuncher,  tlie  family  took 
over  as  a  primary- unit  of  social  and  economic  attention.     The  ranch  wife 
and  mother,  in  particular,  came  to  be  revered  and  highly  respected  for  her 
role  in  society.    Organized  religion,  often  promoted  by  the  women  of  the 
family,  took  on  a  certain  prominence  among  townspeople  and  ranchers  alike 
(a  situation  interestingly  contrasted  with  other  places' on  the  western 
range;  compare  Bennett,  1969).     In  Carbon  County,  Catholics  and  Protestants 
alikq  have  been  very  strong.    Among  the  Protestants, the  Presbyterian  Church 
is  historically  prominent,  especially  in  the  areas  surrounding  Rawlins, 
Saratoga,  and  Encampment.     In^Medicine  Bow  arid  Hanna,  the  Episcopalians 
and  Lutherans  were  important  sects.    To  a  large  extent  the  churches  at 
first  reflected  certain  ethnic  groupings,  such  as  Irish  Catholic,"  Scotch- 
Presbyterian,  English  Episcopalian,  and  Finnish  Lutheran.  Fundamentalism 
developed,  and  Mormonism  also  became  a  significant  movement. 
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Religiosity  among  many  of  the  ranchers  is  very  pronounced •  A 
very  popular  camp  meeting,  held  annually  in  July  (followed  by  the  harvesting 
of^hay)  was  begun  in  the  late  1940s,  fashioned  after  a  much  older  tradition 
found  in  the  American  Southwest.     Called  the  '^Ranchers  Camp  Meeting," 
the  local  version  bears  strongly  the  mark  of  the  ranchers  of  the  Platte  • 
Valley  (around  Encampment,  in  particular),  and  is  part  of  a  much  larger 
circuit  of  camp  meetings  managed  since  their  inception  by  Presbyterian 
church  leaders,     Interdenominationalism  is  stressed,  in  fact,  and  parti- 
cipation by  townspeople  and  by  youth  is  especially  encouraged. 

Since  the  1930s,  another  family  oriented  activity,^  allied 
strongly  with  the  schools  and  with  local  and  county  fairs,  has  developed: 
the  4-H  clubs  for  boys  and  girls.     Along  with  4~H,  there  are  school- 
centered  Future  Farmers  , of  America  (FFA)   and  Future  Homemakers  of  America 
(FHA)  organizations,  stressing  vocational  agriculture  and  homemakmg, 
respectively.    Both  town  and  ranch  youth  are  eligible  to  join  these  organi- 
zations, but  the  ranch  youth  predominate. 
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RECENT  HISTORY:     TRADITION  AND  CHANGE 

Thr^  Impact  of  Change  on  Town  and  Country 

The  1950s  and  1960s  were  decades  of  change  and  instability  in 
Carbon  County.    The  changes  were  not  uniform  over  the  school  district,  but 
are  best  discussed  in  terms  of  their  differential  impacts.     They  must" not 
be  viewed  as  local  phenomena  only;  but  as  part  of  a-  larger  atmosphere  of 
change  throughout  the  nation.     Hanna,  for  example,  suffered  economic  and 
demographic  decline  concomitant  with  changes  in  the  coal  and  railroad 
industries  nationwide,  while  Shirley  Basin  boomed  in  the  f.lush  of  uranium 
field  development.     Saratoga  experienced  both  blessings  and  bad  times,  as 
the  local  timber  and  recreation-tourist  industries  suffered  financial 
declines,  followed  by  reactivation. with  the  influx  of  new  money  cind  new 
^  managerial  skills.     Medicine  Bow  felt  the  decline  associated  with  the 
coal  mines  and  the  railroad  as  well  as  the  growth  associated  with  uranium 
and  increasing  highway  traffic.     After  1970,  however,  it  suffered  a  Severe 
setback  with " the  opening  of  the  interstate  highway  which  bypassed  the  town 
completely.     Elk  Mountain  and  Encampment  are  best  characterized  as  being 
only  slightly  affected  by  the  changing  economies  around  them,  at  least 
through  the  late  1960s,  as  they  were  basically  stable  towns  dependent  on 
a  relatively  stable  range  industry.     McFadden,  meanwhile,  remained  virtually 
unchanged  since  its  'inception  as  an  oil  company  town.     Except  for  a  slight 
decline  in  oil  company  population,  it  continued  to  exist  comfortably  in 
the  midst  of  a  prosperous  ranching  area. 

'     •  In  the  1960s,  state  historia'n  T.  A.  Larson  characterized  Wyoming 

in  terns  of  two  facts,  connected  as  cause  and  effect:     (1)  the  state  continued 
to  be  primarily  a  producer  of  raw  materials,  exported  for  processing-  elsewhere, 
and   (2)   its  population  increase  was  not.  in  keeping  with  the  rest  of  the 
nation   (1965,  p.  545).     In  those  same  teirms ,  Carbon  County  was  a  sort  of 
encapsulation  of  the  state  trend.     The  county's  eastern  portion,  soon  to 
become  unified  School  District  No.  2,  was  dominated  by  four  economic  themes: 
the  range  industry   (cattle  and  sheep),  the  mineral  industry   (coal,  oil, 
gas,  and  uranium),  logging  and  sawmilling,  and  tourism   (including  hunting, 
fishing,  and  other- forms  of  outdoor    recreation).     The  transportation*": 
industry  was  integral  to  each  of  these  four  major  economies  and  will  be 
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discussed  separately.  Of  the  four  economies,  only  tourism  and  recreation 
can  be  classified  as  nonexportable  coirunodities  which  require  outsiders  to 
come  into  the  county.  -  ^ 

Before  launching  into  a  full  description  of  economic  changes  per 
se,  it  will  be  helpful  to  examine .brief ly  the  demographic  trends  of  recent 
decades  which  reflect  the  changes  in  the  school  district's  economic  base. 
The  regular  decennial  U.S*  census  enumerations  for  Carbon  County -are  par- 
ticularly revealing  for  the  decade  of  1960  to  1970.     They  do  not,  however, 
reveal  the  dynamic  aspects  of  changes  that  occurred.    Following  the  demo- 
graphic discussion  and  an  overview  of  the  transportation  and  communications 
industries,  the  components  of  the  economy  of  the  school  district  and  towns 
will  be  examined  in  detail. 

In  the  state ^  until  the  early  1950s,  the  vast  majority  of  the 
population  was  rural.     After  1950,  the  percentage  of  urban  residents' 
^^in  towns  and  cities  oyer  2,500  population)  increased  and  became  the  majority. 
In  1950,  49.8%  of  the  population  was  urban; 'l.n  1960,  56.8%;.  and  in  1970, 
60.5%.     When  all  incorporated  towns  and  cities  and  all  unincorporated 
places  of  1,000  or  more  population  are  considered,  the  small  town  and  urban 
.population  was  much  higher  than  the  rural  farm  and  ranch  population  for 
several  decades  prior  to  1950*     In  1950,  residents  of  small  towns  and  urban 
cities  represented  63.7%  of  the  total  state  populati.on;  in  1960,  70.6%; 
and  in  1970,  74.2%. 

Carbon  County,  with  the  exception  of  the  only  city,  Rawlins  (7,855 
population  in  1970),  was  composed  of  small  towns  and  rural  residents.  The 
number  of  incorporated  places  was  11  in  1970,  fully  12%  of  all  the  ^.mall 
towns  and  cities  of  the  state.     Seven  towns   (nearly  8%  of  the  state  total) 
were  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  county  or  within  the  confines  of ^unified 
School  District  No.  2.     In  overall  population,  however.  Carbon  County 
represented  only  slightly  over  4%  of  i:he  state  total  (13,354  of  332,416 
people)/  and  the  eastern  portion  of  the  county  had  only  i-25%   (4,138  persons) 
of. the'  state  total.  ^  . 

Carbon  County's  population  declined  significantly  between  1960 
and  1970,  from  an  overall  total  of  14,937  to  13,534,  a  change  of  -10.6%..  In 
the  accompanying  table  (Table  1),  adapted  from  U.S.  census  figures. 
Carbon  County  is  broken  down  into  three  census  areas  or  subdivisions : " 


Rawlins,  in  tho  west,  and  Hanna  and  Saratoga,  in  the  eastern  portion  of 

the  county.     Of  primary  cona^rn  is  the  e<u>torn  county ,*  which  in  1972 
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became  unified  School  District  No.  2. 

The  two  census  divisions  of  the  eastern  county,  considered  together, 
suffered  a  4.7%  population  decline,  from  4,343  to  4,138  persons.  Hanna 
subdivision  alone  declined  by  6.4%,  while  Saratoga  subdivision  declined 
by  3.2%.     Rawlins  subdivision,  on  the  other  hand,  suffered  a  much  greater 
decline  of  13%.     The  nature  of  these  declines  cannot  be  determined  by  the 
statistics,  but  needs  amplification.     Th,e  population  loss  is  much  better 
understood  by  examining  the  differential  population  figures  for  indivicjual 
towns  and  the  countryside. 

The'Hanna  and  Saratoga  subdivisions  consist  of  seven  incorporated 
towns   (in  1970),  two  unincorporated  towns,  and  the  rural  hinterlands. 
The  incorporated,  towns  are  Encampment,  Riverside,  Saratoga,  Hanna,  Elmo, 
Elk  Mountain,  and  Medicine  Bow.     McFadden  and  Shirley  Basin  are  unincorporated 
company  towns;  they  were  not  enumerated  in.' the  census  as  "towns,"  but 
were  lumped  with  the  rural  populations.     In  the.  accompanying  table,  the 
census  figures  designated  as  "other"  included  the  populations  of  these 
two  company  towns. ^"^ 

Of  the  seven  incorporated  towns,  only  two  had  population  gains 

during  the  decade  of  the  1960s:     Saratoga,     with  a  4.2%  .growth  from 
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1,133  to  1,181  persons,       and  Medicine  Bow,  with  a  growth  of  16.1%  from  392 


^^Altho^ugh  the  Hanna  and  Saratoga  subdivisions*  western  boundaries 
do  not  correspond  exactly  with  the  western  boundary  of  unified  School  District 
No.   2,  they  arc  considered  *to  be  the  same  in  this  study.     Th'e  percentage  of 
population  enumerated  in  those  two  census  Subdivisions  who  actually  liv(i  withi 
the  confines  of 'unified  School  District  No:  1  is  miniscule. 

^•^S.hirloy  Basin  is  a  uranium  company  town,  owned  by  Utah  Internation 
Co.     McFadden  is  owned  by  Marathon  Oil  Co.     Neither  of  these  company  towns  was 
enumerated  with  the  incorporated  towns  of  the  county.     Conservative  estimates, 
by  town  officials  place  the  1970  population  of  Shirley  Basin  at  approximately 
310  persons,  and  that  of  McFadden  at  59.     The  9.6%  population  increase 
shown  on  the  table  for  the. rural  hinterland   (i.e.  "other")  of  the  Hanna 
census  division  is  accounted  for  almost  solely  by  the  growth  of  Shirley  Basin, 
which  was  founded  and  first  settled  in  1959  and  1960. 

^^There  is  some  local  concern  that  the  census  -figures  for  the  town 
of  Saratoga  in  1970  are  unrealistically  low.     Pupil  population  figures  from 
the  Saratoga  schools,  and  new  residential  utility  hookup  figures  for  the 
town  (electricity,  water,  and  s,ewer,  taking  disconnects  for  the  same  period 
into  account)  reveal  percentages  of  population  increase  between  I960  and 
1970  larger  than  4.2%.     A  reasonable  eslEiimate  would  place  Saratoga  town's 
population  increase  for  the  decade  at  closer  to  8  or  10%,  noting  that  much 
of  th(-  increase  occurred  in  €he  year  just  prior  to  the,  1970  census  enumeration, 
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to  455  persons.     Of  the  remaining  five  towns /  several  suffered  considerable 
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population  loss,  e.g.  Elmo  with  -41.8%  and  Riverside  with  -47.1%. 


Table  1 

POPULATION  OF  CARBON  COUNTY,   1960  and  1970 

 /  


 ■   t 

County  Subdivisions 

1960 

1970 

Percent 

Change 

Hanna  division 

Elk  Mountain  town 

190 

127 

-33.2 

Elmo  town 

91 

53  . 

-41.8 

625  . 

.460 

-26.4 

Medicine  Bow  town 

392 

455 

+  16.1 

Other 

748 

820 

+  9.6 

Total 

2,046 

1,915 

-   D  .4 

Saratoga  division 

Encampment  town 

333 

321 

-  3.6 

Riverside  town                 •  . 

87 

46 

-47.1 

Saratoga  town 

1,133 

1,181 

.     +  4.2 

Other 

744 

.  675 

-  9.2 

Total    .                         •     .  ' 

2,297 

2,223 

-  3.2 

Rawlins  division 

Baggs  town 

199 

146 

-26.6 

Dixon  town  ^ 

108 

•  72 

-33.3. 

Rawlins  city 

8,968 

7,855 

-12.4 

Sinclair  town 

621 

445 

-28.3 

Other 

698 

698 

0.0 

Total 

10,594  . 

9,216 

-13.0 

Carbon  County  Total 

14,937 

13,354 

-10.6  . 

^"^Both  Elmo  and  Riverside  were  small  towns  to  begin  with, 
and  the  loss  of  only  a- few  families  can  cause  a  great  percentage  of 
popualtion  decline..* 
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Transportation  and  Communications 

Several  aspects  of  the  transportation  industry,  as  it  affected 
Carbon  County,  underwent  gradual  but  considerable  change  in  the  few 
decades  prior  to  the  1970s.     These  changes  are  reflected  in  the  discussion 
of  overall  economic  changes,  which  follows  later. 

The  railroads^    nationwide,  changed  both  in  kind  of  operation  and 
in  their  importance  as  a  major  employer.     Short-run  traffic  became  uneconomical, 
from. the  railroad's  point  of  view,  and  long-run,  transcontinental  business 
was  sought  instead. .•  This  had  serious  effects  on  local  use  of  the'  railroads 
•    and  on  the  viability  of  the  economies  of  small  railroad  towns  like  Hanna  and 
Medicine  Bow.     The  Union  Pacific  attempted  to  close  a  number  of.  local  depots, 
including  Medicine  Bow  in  1971,  but  the  town  protested.     The  Wyoming  Public. 
Service  Commission, . at  a  public  hearing  in  1972,  ruled  that  public  convenience 
and  community  necessity  required  the ^Medicine  Bow  agency  to  remain.  (The 
Union  Pacific  subsequently  appealed,  but  the  decision  was— rrgii^eld  by  t±ie 
Wyoming  Supreme  Court . )  r 

Local  ranchers,  once  dependent  on  the  railroads  to  move. their 
stock  to  feedlots  and  markets  in  neighboring  states,  were  forced  to  turn  to 
other  systems  of  transport.     In  the  place  of  local  railroad  business, 
commercial  trucking  service  developed,  and  Medicine  Bow,  once  almost  fully 
dependent  on  the  railroad  as  it  applied  to  the  livestock  industry,  turned 
to  the  Lincoln  Highway  for  economic  stability  of  a  sort. 

Larson  has  summed  up  the  state's  transportation  changes  in  terms 

of  railroad,  trucking,  and  pipeline  employment.     Carbon  County's  part  in  these 

changes  can  be  read  between  the  lines,  and  the  trends  outlined  fo^  the 

decade  of  the  1950s,  below,  continued  on  through  the  1960s.  -Only  in  the 

early.  1970s  did  the  importance    of  the  railroad  again  become  felt  in  the 

reopening  coal  fields  of  Hanna  and  Elmo. 
-  ■  ■    .  ■  J 

Except  possibly  for  Green  River  [in  Sweetwater  County] ,  there 
were  no  railroad  towns  in  the  1960s~certainly  not  in  the 
sense  that  Cheyenne,  Laramie,  Rawlins ,  Green  River,  and 
Evanston  had  been  l^^ilroad  towns  until  after  World  War  II. 
During  most  of  Wyoming  history,  railroad  employment  had  ' 
been  of  major  importance.     This  ceased  to  be  the  case  in  postwar 
years ,  when  modern  trains  required  fewer  trainmen  and  shopmen. 
Where  there  had  been  8,272  railroad  and  railway-express  workers 
in  1950,. there  were  only  4,981  in  1960. 
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Trucking-Service  employment  rose  from  1,194  in  1950  to  i;982 

in  1960/  and  pipeline  employment  from  385  to  538,  but  total  .  , 

,   transportation  employment  in  the  decade  deplined  from  11,023'  ^ 
to  8, ^^3   (Larson.,  1965,  p.  563). 

.   V7ith  the  growth  of  the  trucking  industry,  the  highways  through 
the  county  were  improved,  notably  U.S.  Highway  30,  the  '^Suincoln  Highway,"- 
which  ran  east-west  through  Medicine  Bow,  past  Hanna,  through  Walcott 
Junction^  Sinclair,  and  Rawlins.     Highway  30  became-a  major  transcontinental 
highway,  eclipsed  only  by  Interstate  80,  which  was  completed  through  the 
county  in  1970.     The  route  through  Medicine  Bow  was  highly  advertised 
as  a  touring  route  as  well  as  a  trucking,  route.     South  of  Walcott  Junction,  . 
Highways  130  and  230  were  improved  to^aratoga.  Encampment,  and  over  the^ 
Snowy  Range  to  Laramie.     The  latter  gave  tourists  incentive  to  visit  the 
Medicine  Bow. Mountains  and  assisted  in  giving  local  tourism  a  boost 
generally.     North  of  Medicine  Bow,  Highway  .487  lijiked  the  fast  growing 
-commercial  and. industrial  city  of  Casper  to  the  northern  sector  of  the  .county, 
and  a  short  loop.  Highway  75,  was  built  to  accommodate  the  new  boom  town 

of  Shirley  Basin.  ^ 

One  effect  of  highway  improvement  within  the  counfey,  and  across 
the  state  and  region,,  was  to  lure  local  residents  to  shop  iA  larger  cities  such 
'as  Casper,  Laramie,  Cheyenne,'  Fort  Collins  and  Denver.     Local  business  and 
banking  informants  estimate  that  in  1970  as  much  as  80  to  90%^  and  in  some 
categories  100%,  of  all  retail  trade  was  carried  on  outside  the  school  district 
much  of  it  completely  outside  the  county  and  the  state. 

The  Saratoga  &  Encampm.ent  Railroad  has  ,.haS*a  unique  history  of 
its  own.     It  was  constructed  in  1907-08  by  the  Saratoga  .&  Encampment  Railroad 
.Company,  a  subsidiary  of  th'e  Penh-Wyoming  Copper  Company .     Over  th^  years,  it  ; . 
has  changed  ownership  several  times,  but  has  never  been  especially  profitable. 
Shortly  after  the  copper  mine  collapse  at  Encampment  in  1910,-  the  railroad 
was  placed  in  receivership  and  was^operated  by  a  representative  of  a  bond- 
holders* committee  until  1919.     in  that  ye.ar,  it  passed  into  the  control  of 
the  Morse  Brothers  Machinery  and  Supply  Company,  which  also  took  title  to  the 
abandoned  mine  buildings  and  equipment  at  Encampment  for  purposes  jof  salvage.- 
In  1921,  application  to  abandon  the  railroad  was  filed  with  the  Interstate 
ConuTiei^ce  Commission,  but  significant  opposition  was  voiced  by  local  residents. 
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and  by  Wyoming's  governor  and  U.^S.  senators.     Instead, /the  Union  Pa'cific  j 
was  persuaded  to  undertake  an  experimental  operation  of  the  line  for 
several\  years  under  an  agreement  with  Morse  Brothers,    iln  1928,  Morse 
•  Br  other  s\  again  contemplated  abandonment,  at  which  time  'a  cd^tizens'  committee 
comprised  mostly  pf  ranchers  from  Encampment,  Saratoga,',  and'  vicinities,  bought 
the  line  f^r  $100,000  to  ensure  its  continued  operation.     They  used  it 


primarily  to  haul  cattle  from  the  North  Platte  River  Valley jto  eastern  markets 
That  year,  the  Saratoga  &  Encampment  Valley  Railroad  Gompany^i  was  incorporated, 
and  the  line\ was  operated  under, that  name  until  the  Union  Pabific  Railroad 

Company  acquiyed  ownership- in  1951,  whereupon  it  was  redesignated  the 

44  '    1  ' 

"Encampment  Branch"  of  the  Union  Pacific.  1 

In  racent  years,  the  line  has  been  tised  primarily  b^  a  few  ranchers 

in  the  Platte  Valley  and  by  the  Edward  Hines  Lumber  Company  mill  at  Saratoga. ■ 

In  1972,  only  two^rcads^ of^  freight  (cattle  for  market)  originated  at 

Encampment,  and  nhe  Union  Pacific  was  seriously  considering  total  abandonment 

of  the  Cow  Creek  tsouth  of  Saratoga)'  to  Encampment  section.  ; 

.  5^s  the  interstate  highway  s^^stem  developed  in  the  !l,950s  and  1.960s, 

a  new  picture  of  highway  transportation  across  Carbon  County 'began  to         ; — 

emerge-*    Interstate  \80,  a^  major  four- lane  transcontinental  freeway,  was 


planned  across  the  state.     Portions  of  it  were  completed  by -the  mid~1960s 
in  Sweetwater  County  Wnd  as  -far  east  as  Rawlins  in  Car'bon  County.  The 
link  between  Rawlins  and  Laramie  was  opened  in  October,  19^0. 

Studies  of  Interstate  80  traffic  in  the  1960s  indicate  that 
there  was  a  significant  increase  in  traveler  volume  acros^  southjern  VTyoming,  . 
necessarily  including  t^e  U.S.  30  route  through  Medicine  Bow.     Upf oirtunately 
for  Medicine  Bow,  howev^,  the  new  interstate  highway  was  f  routed,  several 
miles  south,  east  from  wklcott  Junction,  past  Elk  MountaiK' and  Arlington,  to 
Laramie.     Medicine  Bow  re\sidents  lobbied  in  vain  for  the  ;route  to  parallel 
U.S.   30  and  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  line  through  their  /town.-    When  the 
Rawlins-Laramie  portion  of '  1-80  was  completed  Iri  1970,  highway  traffic  through 
Medicine  Bow  .declined  shar)?ly,  forcing  a  number- of  *  local  Ihighway-ioriented 
businesses  to  close. ^  .     ■  . 

Along  the  interstate*  highway -itself  there  was^po  serious  impact 
on  local  land  J values  and  few  new  highWay-oriented  businesses  werei opened,  ^ 
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•except  for  the  usual  small  service  enterprises  at  the  i^nterchanges  '(at 
Walcott,  Elk  Mountain,  and  Arlington)  .     Of  all  (the  stops  on  1-80  wjlthin  the 
county only  Rawlins  has  been  greatly  affected,  with  a  growing  dependence 
.on  highway  travelers  and  truckers  r^eeding  fuel,  food,  and  lodging./  ,  ' 

Interstate  80  across  southern  Wyoming  has  been  called  a/"bridge 
highway"* serving,  mainly,,  to  carry  travelers  to  destinations  out  bf^state. 
In  a'^study'^'of  traffic  through'  Sweetwater  County  in  1970,  only  18%  qf  travelers 


'interviewed  ..had  destinations  within  Wyoming;  the  remaining  82%  Wj^re  going 
elsewhere  ^(Hooker  and  Potter,   1971).     This  history  *  s  ear.lier  coricern 


with  "travelers  across  the  land"  is  reiteic^ated  here";  .and  it  I's  not  insignificant 
that  Interstate  80  through  Carbon  County  parallels  the  older  overland  route 
of  the  pioneers  of  the  last  century.    |  ; 

Small,  rough  landing  fields  were  constructed  in  the  1920s, 
1930s,  and  1940s,  at  such  places  as  Medicine  Bow,  Sarr»toga,  and  Rawlins. 
Eventually,  .coijunercial  air  passenger  service  was'  esta]Dlished  to  Rawlins, 
wi'th  occasional  stops  at  Saratoga,  but  that  enterprise  was  never  very 
successful.     The  volume  of  traffic  was  simply  too  small.     Private  flying,  . 
however,  became  more  prominent  over  thfe  years  and  contributed  signif icant]^y 
to  the  local  tojurist-recreation  industry,  particularly  through  Saratoga. 
. By  the  mid- 1960b ,^  it  was  not  uncommon  to  see  a  number  of  executive  aircraft 
at  Saratoga ' s  Snively  Field,  for  the  convenience  , of  clients  of ^ the  local 
resort  clubs  an^  dude  ranches  in  and  out  of  town.     In  the  early  197 O's, 
small  prop  and  iet  aircraft  traffic  into  Saratoga  improved  markedly,  to 
the  point  where  llocals  boasted  that  they  had  one  6f  the  busiest  airfields 
in  the  entire  stkte. 


J 


The  impact  of  the  mass  media  and  communications  upon  life  in 


Carbon'County  is Iprobably  little  different  from  elsewhere  in  rural  America. 
.  Television  is  the!  most  intrusive,  disrupting  traditional  patterns  of  intra- 
family  and  neighborhood  social  interaction  and  spreading  the  gospel  of  urban 
America  throughout  the  hinterland.     One  impact  of  TV  in  the  developing 
world  has  been  to  Iraise  aspirations,  often  beyond  reali'^^le  limits.  To 
a  certain  extent,  'Ithe  same  may  be  said  of 'the  impact  of  TV^on  Carbon 


Countyitesi     The  Ijite  of  the  city  and  the,  bright  lights,  however,  has  been 

tempered  by  the. still  very  strongly  held  values  of  rural  and  small  town 
Western  life.       '    j            .      ,  - 
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By  1970,  in  Garboi(  County,  only  three  TV  stations  c^uld  be 
*  /  '         .  « •  > 

received,  none  of  which  originated  within  the  county.-    One  station 'each 
was  available  from  Casper/  Laramie,  and'.  Cheyenne-.     In  most  instances, 
these  stations -were  received  with  the  help  of  bposter  stations  built  and 
supported^  by  local  donat^ions.     The  only  ckble  TV  available  to  county 
residents  wa^  at  Rawlins. 

Radio  stations  at  Rawlins'y  Casper ,  Laramie,  an<^  from  Denver  and 
northwestern  Colorado  were  easily  received.     The  Rawlins  station  catered 
primarily  to  local  interests  in  terms  of  local  news  and  .country-western 
music.     Many  of  their  a(^vertis6ments  were  meant  to  attract  travelers  on 
the  Interstate.     ■  /  ^  '  . 

The  numi^'er  of  newspapers  in  the  county  ,ha3  declined  in  recent  • 
decades,  as  the  importance  of  .radio  and  TV>  and  of  easier  transportation, 
increased,  i  In  1970,  Carbon  County  had  t^^o  major  ney/spapers' of  its  own, 
the  Rawlins  Daily  Times  and  the  Saratoga-  Sun .  ■  IHdny.  "'rQ^idents  also  sub- 
scribed to  papers  from  Casper,  Laramie,  Cheyenne,  a|nd  Denver  to  gain  a 
broader  perspective  on  the  regional  and  national-international  scenes. 

.  ,  The  Economic  Base  .  j 

Ranching         '      |     ■  *•        .    1      .  '  ' 

'  <Prior  to  mid-ceiitury,  the  socio-economic  knd  cultural- base  of 
Carbon  Cotinty  life  had  beconie  well  establishexi.     The  range  and  livestock  , 

i'  - '  ■ 

industries  had  had  the  greatest  effect.     Cattle  and  sheep  j,  and  their    *  ' 
attendant  cowboys  and  shepherds ,  dotted  the  range  foir  morb  than  three- 
quarters  of  a  century,  and  all  indications  were  that ♦ they  would  continue 
to  do  ^sp.     Local  styles  in  dres's,  song,  and  dialect  reflected  the  cowboy 

.culture  of  the  Great  American  W.est.  .     '  u 

/  The  towns  of ^Riverside ,  Encampment,  Saratoga,  Elk : Mountain ,  and 

Medicine  Bow  depende^  to  a  great  extent. on  the  livestock  industries ,  as 
did  Rawlins.     Most  of  these  towns  had  .developed  to  serve  pioneer  'ranchers-, 
needs,  although  most  of  the,m  had  other ,  incentives  for  growth  as  well^ — 
e.g.  the  hotsprings  at  Saratoga,  the  railroad  at  Medicine  Bow,  and  ,the 

.copper  boom  near  Encampment  and  .Riverside.^  /  . 
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■   '      J'     ^''^  '  i!:*  '  iv        'I**-                 .     ill  t;iiv^  early  19ui)s,  tho 

.tiii'*?:  i   ?t  ^    Oal. ,  fn.llov;ed  x.y  tie;lirio  and  eventual  staiuLi 

-ai::.  t^:'  ,i  S  ,;  taru-  o'lrHt;;;  rvvr>tly  u.-iiu;a  at  Rawlins  or  i 

'           i      --'^^  ..-^••t  ".f'       iij ^       I     ^  ■i,.:t  iov^i  in  ttiriff^;  on  wijo*,  and  " 

•'  ■  ■■' '  ..ii'?-  '  f.i  t^ii.  ^  r  i       .'t'                n^utton  :inv^  .wual  had  their 


'  ^      -  an  I  oarlv  :  ^r;i)t;^  however,  ;^iqnif  is;;^nt  teamnqes 

■  ■  '    '  iii  t.iit*  r-:;nae  i??aU^;try.     For  one,  more  scientif i.c, 

ti  -  ^^in-'liian  a?-*  ' -n. •oj4ie:^,\i.i n:j  mi^»tiiods  v;t;re  bGing.  tried,  ^^'ften 
^a-'       ar.i-    ^^^ra  * 'U:  a '      r^Of'vi  a>  office  in  Kciwlins.  .    '  ^ 

0,      .        ^  aa...  aiav:'  vaia  ;^^\r.VtMiina  In  tae  cattle  industrv.  Inline 
TT    -ii^ii--  .        ..V ,         ■  ^>  ;tva;a  and  -ii'icaru^raont: /  and  to  a  le^fiser  doaroo 
"      :  -—">T— ; '  a/  f  a.  tora  and  :Tudweate:^n  ir/tetoGtH  wore  boglnriing 

■  ^        i''-;    a-a'  ^ai  ,.tat<  t;i.t:::i  i./ii.o  laicjor  uni ta  of"  j:iroduction. 


The  small  rancher  was  both  attracted  and  threatened  by  the  prices"  which 
were  being  paid  for  land,  cattle,  and  ranch  facilities.    More  than  one 
old-timer  sold  his  outfit  and  retired  with  a  flush  bank  account • 

The  trend  for  outsiders  to  build  large  cattle  iranch  holdings 
in  Wyoming  is  reminiscent  of  the  early  stages  of  the  development  of  the 
industry,   in  the  1880s.     Some  of  the  new  owners  built  and  maintained  year- 
round  residences  on  their  ranches,  but  most  operated  them  in  absentia 
tnrough  local  managers.     The  incentives  were  several,  but  the  financial 
AspoctH  of  the  largo  ranching  venture  as  a  tax  break  were  probably  uppermost 
iii  the  minds  of  the  buyers.     One  cannot  overestimate  the  importance  of  two 
other  aspects  of  the  trend:     the  desire  to  get  av;ay,  for  part  of  the  year 
at  least,  frpm  the  rush. and  clamor  of  city  social  and  business  life,  and 
the  lupi  of  the  romantic  Wf>st.     As  one  rancher  near  Saratoga  put  it:  "these 
wealthy  pootjle  are  attracted  to  the  romance  of  the  cowboy  and  the  ranching;  . 
they  like  to  feel  cowboy  ^boots  on  their  feet  and  a  stetson  on  their  head.'* 
He  further  indxcatcid  that  there  wab  a  concern  among  "real  ranchers"; 
i'.f,*.,  the  small,   local,  long-time  ranchers  of  the  valley,,  thcit  if  the  absentee- 
cvned,  managerial  style  ranching  ever  lost  the  profit  incentive,  the 
industry  would  be  in  .trouble.     It  is  the  comx^etitive ,  profit  motivation  which, 
frcim  the  point  of  view  of  most  serious  cattle  rahchers,  makes  it  a  sound 
■  md  riyncimxv:  industry.     The-  list  of  consolidated  absentee-owned  ranches  in 
the  Plntte  Valley  and  around  Medicine  Bow  is  lengthy,  with  at  least  16 
"big  ones"  owned  by  wealthy  executives  or  corporations  from  out-of-state. 

The  aiminq-^onergy  , development  industry  is ,  for  several  towns  of     •  . 
Carbon  f'ounty,  the  dominant  single  industry.     This  applies  to  Flanna,  Elmo, 
Shirlv-y  Htjr^in,  and  McFadden.     To  a  lesser  extent,  the  towns  of  Medicine  Bow 
and  Elk  Mountain  (and  even  farther  removed",  Saratoga  .and  Rawlins)  depend  on  ^ 
a  strong  mining  industry  to^  continue  to  be  residential  towns  for  the 
miners.        Of  all  the'<^e  -  towns ,  McFadden  has  been  the  least  affected  by  change. 

 ^    . 

/^^^Commutinq  di:'.tances  tt>  tae  Hanna  coal  min^i^;  are from  Rawlins-.-40  ' 
mi  It'S,  .:'varvitaqa---4u  mib::,i,  Mudicino  Bow-- l^J  milo^;,  and  Klk  Mountain — 14  miles. 
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Townf5  (it  siuqlt?  MiiuHtry  .ir^i  extrumcly  viilnerabln  bo  shifts  in 
^^lurply  and  demand  for  thoir  only  product.     This  vulnerability  is  dramatically 
demonBtrat»'d  in  t'l*'  rocnnt  lii55tory  of  Hanna.^^^    Until  tl^e  immediate 
pot;t-Wor Id  War  II  yuara,  Hanna  romaint»d  a  rea::;op^bly  prosperous  Union  Pacific 
coal  company  town.     Then,  in  1947  or  1948,  the  first  diesel  engine  rolled 
pafJt  the  Hanna  dopot,  and  it  is  said  that  the  townspeople  lined  the  railroad  / 
t:rac'ks  and  chtn>r*'d.     By  19^)4,  the  Union  Pacific  determined  that  oil^  was 

47 

more  economical  than  coal  and  switched  entirely  to  diesel-burning  locomotives . 

With  that  action  (and  in  the  absence  of  other  demands  for  Hanna' s  coal),  the 

min^'i/  were  shut  iown,  miners  were  out  of  work,  and  the  town  went  into  a 

severe  and  extended  depression. 

A.imoHt  immediately  the  hospital  closed,  the  doctor  and  dentist 

moved  away,,  the  hotel  and  compciny  store  shut  down.     The  bank  lasted  i^til 

1956,  the^n  moved  away  to  Laramie.     In  the  b^^ring -of  1954,  the  company 

essentially  gave  the  town  away  to  its  remaining  residents  (i.e.,  to  the 

town  count!!  I)  ,  whereu{>on  it  was  incorporated.     The  population  declined 

rapidly.     Br-twefiii  1950  and  1960,  Hanna 's  population  dropped  from  1,326  to  v 

a.  loss  of  33'^.     The  decline  continued  betwel^n  1960  an(^  1970,  at  a 

lower  25,'V:>  rate.     Thf?  overall  decline  for  the  two  decades  was  871  persons^ 

or  66^  nf  the  1950  jjopulation.     Nellis   (1974",  p*.   231)  reports  that 

th')se  who  stayeKl  earn.^d  their  livings  in  a  variety  of  ways — 
the  railroaci,  tho  school,  the  planing  mill  which  operated 
from  1955  to  1966,  commuting  to  jobs  in  nearby  communities,  or  y 
working  in  the  Rosebud  mine  when  it  opened  in  1962  .  The 
younq  people  left  and  there  were  very  few  heads  of  households 
undf^r  30  before,  the^recent  boom;  in  fact,  the  med;Lan  age  of  . 
heads  of  households  who  were  in  Hanna  prior  to  this  boom 
wa3  5'i .  .  ,  ^- 

Although  th^re  wc.^re  atte^mpts  to  exploit  other  resources,  nothing 
■\ took*  hold,  and  Hanna' future  seemed  uncertain  through  the  1960s.  But 
gradually  therf^  was  an  increaise  in  demand  for  Hanna' s  relatively  clean 


For  the  most  recent  and  thorough  discussion  of  Hanna 's  development 
problemo  through  L972,  isec  Lee  Nellis ,  1974,   "What  ;Does  Energy  Development 
>\fan  for  Wyoming?",  Human  Organization,  Vol.  .33 ,  No..  3   (Fall)  pp.  229-238,! 

'^'^Sf^me  say  that  the  unions  were  to  blame  foi:  the  fact  that 
coal  bectome  less  econoraical  and  that  the  strikes  made  coal  a  less  stable 
commodity. 

4B  •  ' 

*      "         The  Mcmolith  mine  remained  open  during  this  time  with  a  small 

O      work  force.    The'cOal  went  to  the  iMonolith  cement  plant  in  Lar&mie.  Both 

were  owned  by  the  Union  Pacific.     The  .Monolith  mine- closed  in  the  late  I96ps. 
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bituminous  coal   (in  i)art  a  response  to  tho  environmental  movement  and  concerns 
about  nuclear  powo^  plants)  ,  anc3  tf?chnological  brfMkthrouqhs  permitted  Jarge- 
.scal(»  strip  mining  operations  to  commence  (despite*  th(3  c^)jeK;tions  by 
environmentalists).     By  1971,  there  were  thr.ae  mining  companies  again  working 
in  the  Hanna  area:     Rosebud  Coal  Sales  Company,  Energy  Development  Company, 
and  Arch  Minerals  Corporation.     Coal  production  for  that  year  amounted  to 
1,497,567  tons   (DeHaan,   1972) .     In  1970, there  were  460  people  in  Hanna, 
and  53  in  neighboring  Elmo,  t^o  miles  east.     In  1972,  there  were  858  people 
in  Hanna,  double  the  figure  of  two  years  before,  and  a  total  of  227  in 
Elmo   (Nellis,   1974,  p.  232). 

A  variety  pf  new  business  establish^iients  again  appeared  to  serve 
the  rapidly  growing  population.     A  shopping  center  in  Hanna  (which  includes 
a  hardware  store,  grocery,  and  clothing  store.),  a  pharmacy,  motels,  and  mpbile 
home  sales  outlets  are  all  new.     DeHaan  (1972)   suggests  that  Hanna  increasingly 
resembles  the  typical  American  suburb  with  its  shopping  plaza,  low^density 
housing,  underground  water, ^3ewer,  and  telephone  lines,  fluoridated  wat er , 
and  growth.     But  even  with  these  amenities,  Hanna  also  has  the -typical 
problems  pf  a  rapidly  growing  town;  i.e.,  a  severe  ho.using  shortage, 
inadequate  water,  sewer,  and  other  utility  systems,  overcrowded  school 
facilities,,  and  an  inadequate  tax  base  to  deal  with  these  problems.         *  ^ 

Nellis *s  recent  description  of  Hanna' s  phenomenal  growth  in  1971 
and  1972  suggests  a  v-ery  uncomfortable  social  and  recreational  life.  The 
immense  social  and  economic  problems  of.  sudden  development  are  not 
boinq  ignored,  .however,  and  a  prosperous,  more  comfortable  future  for  Hanna' 
and  Elmo  appears  to  bo  coming.  ' 

In  1954,   the  year  the  Union  Pacific  pulled  out  of  Hanna,  the  first 
uranium  'claims  werq  filed  for  the  Shirley  Basin  area  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  school  district.     Wyoming's  known  uranium  reserves  are  approximately 
63,000  tons   (39%  of  the  total  reserves  for  the  United  States)  and  half  of  all 
known  Wyoming  reserves  are  thought  to  be  concentrated  at  Shirley  Basin 
'  (The  Daily  Times,  August  14,  1971,  p.  A-11) ; 

Three  companies  began  operations  in  the  area:.    Utah  International, 
Kerr-McG^o,  and  Petrotomics.     In  the  mid'~1950s,  there  was  some  underqrounci 
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Fig.23.  Hanna  coal  mining  operations. 
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mining,  but  by  the  1960s  all  throe  companies  were  working  open-pit  mines;  i.e. 
they  were  stripping  150  to  250  feet  of  overlying  material  to  arrive  at 
the  horizon  where  the  ura'nitun  ores  are  located  in  small  erratic  pods  ^and 
lenses.     The  ore  is  partially  processed  at  mills  on  site,  and  the  product, 
called  "yellow -cake,"  is  shipped  to  another  plant  for  further  treatment  and 
eventual  use  in  nuclear  power  plants   (ibid. ) .  c 

Initially,  many  of  the  uranium  miners  commuted  from  Casper,  about ^ 
60  miles  north.     By  1959,  a  trailer  camp  was  established  near ■ the  mines , 
and  the  three  companies  planned  a  joint  effort  to  build  a  town- site  in  the 
basin,,  with  schools,  shopping  area,  a  restaurant,  and  a  motelL     The  town,  whic 
was  completed  in  1970,'  is  essentially  an  oversized  mobile  home  court.  Mobile 
homes  and  trailers  are  arranged  in  concentric  circles  and,  at  the  center, 
is  the  school  (grades  K-6;  older  students  are  bussed  into  Medicine  Bow) , 
and  a  multipurpose  structure  which  houses  the  post  office,  grocery  store, 
laundry,  beauty  shop,  and  bar.     In  1972,  there  were  about  200  trailers  at 
Shirley  Basin  and  about  800  residents.     A  majority  of  the  miners  continued 
to  live  elsewhere^h|)wever ,  both  in  Medicine  Bow  (37  miles  south) 
and  at  Casper  (60  miles  north)  . 

The  Logging  and  Timber  Industry 

Logging  and  sawmilling  in  the  county  are  restricted  to  the  forested 
mountain  area'^and  to  the  mill  towns  in  the  eastern  and  southeastern  portions' 
around  EncaApmeht,  Riverside,  and  Saratoga,  and  to  a  lesser  degree  at 
Elk  Mountain  and  Medicine  Bow.     At  one  time,  too,  even  Hanna . supported  a 
small  mill.  .  ■ 

The  era  of  railroad  tie  cutting  predated  the  formation  of  the  . 
county's  forest  reser-ves  and  continued  to  be  a  major  source  of  revenue  for 
nximerous-  timber-cutting  outfits  for  many  years  following  the  turn  of  the 
century.     Extensive  tie  cutting  in- the  headwaters  of  the  Medicine  Bow 
River  and  Rock  Creek  and  in  the  Encampment  area  was  conducted  between  the 
1860s  and-  the  1920s,  and  in  the  Coad  Mountain  and  French  Creek  areas  east 
of  Saratoga,  until  the  late  1930s.     Logs  and  hand-hewn  ties  were  transported 
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chiefly  by  floating  them  down  major  streams  and  rivers  during  high^ water. 
Some  of  the. last  big  tie  drives  were  held  in  1935  (U.S.  Forest  Service, 
1965a,  1965b,  1966).     In  addition  to  ties,  mining  props  and  cordwgod  for 
conunercial  fuel  were  also  harvested. 

During  the  late  1920s  and  1930s  and  until  World  War  II,  timber 
cutting  activities  declined,  and  not  until  af ber  the  war  did  they  begin- 
to  regain  their  importance  in  the  local  economy.     Clear  cutting  methods 
were  introduced,  replacing  the  earlier  method  of  selective  cutting.  As 
tie  cutting  diminished,  the  demand  grew  for  posts  and  poles  and  more 
recently  for  sawboards  and  studding  for  use  in  the  construction  industry. 
At  one. time,  even  Christmas  tree  exportation,  a  strictly  seasonal-  yenture , 
was  important,  but  it  declined  in  the  1960s . 

.In  the  1950s  and  1960s,  one  of  the  larger  logging  and  mill  operators 
had  mills  in  both  Saratoga  and  Hanna.     Thjs  mill  at  Hanna  helped  to  alleviate, 
for  a  short  .time^  the  economic  decline  of  that  town,  but  when  it  closed  in 
the  1960s,  the  future  for  Hanna-Elmo  looked  moire  bleak  than  ever.  . 

The  mill  at  Saratoga  went  into  receivership  in  the  raid"-1960s, 
and  not  until  1968  was  it  reopened  by  an  outside  company  with  new  money  and 
new  managerial  skills.     Since  1968,  the  Edward  Hines  Mill  at  Saratoga  has 
encouraged  new  investment  in  the  timber  industry  by  contracting  wit^  log« 
cutters  and  haulers  throughout  the  Platte  Valley.     In  economic  terms r  the 
Saratoga  mill  presently  has  the  largest  single  local  payroll.    Excepting  the 
schools  and  ranching,  the  mill  has  one  of  .the  greatest  monetary  impacts  on 
both  the  town  and  the  North  Platte  Valley.     Ranching,  however,  is  still  the 
most  important  local  industry  in  terms  of  -historic  and  long  .range  socio- 
economic significance.  .  . 

Tourism  and  Recreation 

Tourism  in  the"^  1950s  and  1960s  was  one  of  the  fastest  developing 
industries  in  the  state.'    Tourism  in  Wyoming  necessarily  includes^*  outdoor 
recreational  pursuits  like  hunting,  fishing,  and  winter  sports .     The  Medicine 
Bow  Range  has  become  a  great  attraction  to  the  automobile  tourist,  as  well 
as  to  the  out-o'jp-state  fisherman  and  hunter,  in  the  summer'  and  fall  months, 
and  to  the  skier  and  snowraobiler  during  the  winter:     The  mountain  streams 
and  the  justly  famous  North  Platte  River  are  special  attractions  to  the 
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serious  angler.     Fall  hunting  seasons  bring  hundreds  of • out-of-state  gun  . 
and  gan\e  enthusiasts  to  the  Platte  and  upper  Medicine  Bow  River  valleys.  There 
are  numerous  herds  of  Qlk,  antelope,  and  deer,  as  well  as  coyotes  and  bobcat. 
Black  bear,  once  prevalent  throughout  this  region,  are  scarce  but  not     •  ^ 
extinct.     The  grizzly  bears  and  wolves  have  been  gone  since  the  early  19003 
when  'the  ranchers  hunted  them  down.  '  (Recent  reports  from  around  Encampment, 
near  the  Colorado  iDorder,   indicate,  however,  that  the  wolves  may  be  moving  / 
back  into  the  county.)     Small  fur-bearing  animals  include  fhe  beaver, 
muskrat,  raccoon,  badger^   s^unk/  weasel,  and  mink.     Trapping,  once  a  , 
popular'  activity,   is  now  an  almost  forgotten  art.     There  are  also  many  > 
varieties  ot  game  birds,   including  grouse  and  wild  turkey. 

Larson  reports  that,  according  to,  one  study,  more  money  was  spent 
by  reside^ts^  and  -nonresidents  for  hunting  and  fishing  in  1955,  state-wide, 
than  the  cash  value  of  all . agricultural  crops  produced  that' year  .(Bell,. 
1957,   in  Larson,   1965,  p.  561).     With  the  growth  of  private  hunting  clubs 
and  guiding  facilities' and  the  , increase  in  dude  ranches  and  tourist  > 
resorts,  tourism  has  steadily  increased  in  importance,  becoming  one  of  the 
primary  local,  industries  and  the-  only  nonexportable  industry  in  the  entire 
county .  • 

A  far  larger  number  of  tourists  pass  Through  Carbon  County,  'however, 
going  to*  and  from  the  Teton  and  Yellowstone  National  Parks,  than  ever  stop 
to  enjoy  the  local  scene.     "In  their  passion  for  the  national  parks," 
Larson  remarks   (1965,  p.   561),   "tourists   [have]  neglected  much  else."* 
He  goes  on  to  point  out Jthe  demise  of  many  local  summer  festivities  and  the  . 
dozens  of  local  shows  and  small  rodeos  state-wide  whicli  are  patronized  more 
by  local  residents  than  by  tourists.     Although  the  annual  county  fair  and 
rodeo  at  Rawlins  and  the  smaller  Medicine  Bow  Days  and  Encampment  Wo'odchpppers 
Jamboree  continue  to  draw  local  crowds  each  summer the  fpxmar -Sarratoga  - 
fair  was  abandoned  in  the  19/60s  due,  in  part,  to  lack  gf  support. 

The  tourist  industry  in. the '19603  had  its  ups  and  downs.  One 

primary  facility,  the  Saratoga  Irin  which  Was  centered  around  the  hot  spitings, 

had  grown  to-  a  sizeable  installation  during  the^i950si  but  closed  in  1963 

with  financial  problems,  ,  New  money  and  new  management  opened  it  again 

in' 1967.     Meanwhile,  Saratoga  suffered  a  local  depression  with  thelnn's 
*  '  '"*.'■ 

closure,  paralleling  the  sawmill's  closure  in  impact.  ... 

^  ,  :38'1,'  /; 
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One  of  the  Saratoga  Inn's  wealthy  patrons  from  the  east  began  to 
invest  locally,  buying  up;  ranches/    On  one  ranch,  overlooking  the  Platte 
VaJ/ley,  the  Medicine  Bow  Range,  and  Saratoga,  he  built  an  exclusive.  - 
multimi  liion  dollar  ros^rt  complex  called  the  Old  Balc^y  Club  (named  after 
/'Old  Baldy"  or  Konnaday  Peak)  .     The  club  .opened  for  its  first  full  sxammer 
season  in  1964  and  has /attracted  numerous  millionkires  as  members  and  guests. 
They  fly  into  Sarcltoga  in  their  private  executiv^  jets^  are-'chauf f ered  to  thej 
club,  and  bask  ^or  a  few  days  or  weeks  in  the  a'nonymijiy  of  it  all,  enjoying  ! 
thfi  calm  and  "/efreshing  atmosphere,  the  clear  skies,  the  wide  open  spaces, 
the  golfing^  swimming,  and  private  fishing,  a^^  well  as  hunting  in  the  nearby  I 

hills  in  season.  '\  .  .  ; 

■  ■  ■  \' 

A  number  of  tourist  developers  have  seen  the  rationale  behind^  / 

^    ■   .  ■  ,' 

combining  tourism,  recreation,  ana  ranching  into  a  year-round  enterprise. 
Some  dude  . ranches  and  mountain  guest  lodges^  advertise  as  working  ranches.  • 
These  clubs,  ranches ^  lodges /■  and  other  hunting  and  resort:  facilities/ 
as  well  as  significant  private  donations havjfe  all  contributed  to  the 
growing  importance  of  the  Saratoga  airport.  ^ 

•  ' '    Winter  sports  promised  to  develop  into  a  reasonable  business  during 
the  1950s,  1960s,  and  early  1970s,  but  heve^^  did  so  very 'successfully .  The 
only  established  ski  area  on  the  west  side/of  the  Medicine  Bow  Range   (wh^ire  it 
was  accessible  to  residents  of  the  .county)  was  built  near'^Ryan  Park,  southeast 
of  Saratoga,  in  1941.     It  is  essentially  a  smaj.1  skiing  operation,  designed 


for  family  recreational  use.    .There  is  little  room  for  expansion  in  its  present 
location-     Many  local  Bki  enthusiasts  make  use  of  nearby  Colorado  ski 
areas,  such  as  Steamboat  Springs  which  is  only  a  two-hour  drive  southwest  of  . 
Saratoga.      .  o  >  .  ' 

Promotional  Developments.  ^      \  -  '  *  •  ' 

In  response  to  depressed ^economic  conditions    in   several  school 

district  towns  during  the  1960s,  local  development  committees  3vere  ,organized 

and  promotional  schemes  designed..    In  Medicii^e/Bow,  a,  committee  to  promote 

local  business  and  to  sponser  an  annual  Medicine  Bow  Days\  celebration  was 

organized  in  1959.     Originally  conceived  to  attract  the  outlying  ranchers 

to  town,  it  soon  grew  into  an  importa^nt  tourist  a^ttraction.     In  1970,  when  the 

*  •    •  ■'.   ^  ■ 

interstate^  highway  bypassed  Medicine  Bow,  the  townXexperienced  a  serious 
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/•conomic  'decline*  '  ponce rnod  businessmen  formed  the  Shiloj:^Modibine  Bow  Days    '  . 
Corporation  wi  th  j/lans  to  "westernize"  the  downtown  area^  of  town,  to  make  it 
more  .dttr active  bo  tourists.     Boardwalks  and  false-fronted  stores  were  x->iannod,. 
By  1972,  howevej/,  the  plans,  had  "fizzled  out/"  <  in  the  words  of  one  organizer, 
due  to  the  hig^  cost  of  materials,  the  added  costs'  of  fire  insurance,  and  locf.l 
apathy.  ^  ' 

•  H^nna  v?as  hit  hardest  by  depression  when  the  coai  mines  were  closed. 
,  Duri^ig  thfe/l9;60s,  only  ari  active  school  board  kept  local  spirits  alive,  as.,  the 
town  withered.     After  revival  of  the  coal  industry,  in  1969,  the  city  council  • 
worked  w/th  private  developers  to  plan-  a  large  housing  development  for  miners,  ' 
a  shDp;^ng  mall,  and  the  provisioli -of  basic  utilities  and  services.. 
/'    >    /       Attra'eting  tourists  was  tjie  main  t,ihcentive  for  the  organization  of 
the,'dt^nd  Encampmen^  Museum,  Inc.  ,  at  Enc^pment  in  1964.     By  1967>  a  museioin 

buiiding  'had  been  built  and  opened  for  the  summer  rnnVri  ?^j-_>)n<:;i  npc;c; .  Today ^_ 

tl^^^glQries  of  the  past — the  copper  boom  and  earily^day  ranching — are  enshrined 
'^^n  a  very  attractive  setting.  .  . 

Saratoga  has  hadi  sfeveral  active  development  committees  during.  *the 
1960s.     One,  the  Carbon  CQbx|ty  Development  c6rpora!tion,  was  developed  as  a 
non-profit  organization  toMromote  and  encourage  local  development  projects  '  ' 


financed  through  'Small  .B\isl*i|bss  Association  "5^"  loans.     High  on  the  corpora-^ 
tion'.s  list  o£  priorities  was  pur ch as e ~o*f  the  Saratoga  Inn,  which  had  gone 
out  of  business  in  1963.     Thitty  local  investors  wexe  involved  in  the  scheme/' 
but  interest  faded  after  the  Saratoga  Inn  was  purchased  and  reopen^ii  in  196"^ 
by  a  priv^e^^investor.     That  same  yea'r,  the-Inn's  new  ownei.  and  several 


7i 


otlier  Saraitoga,  Ravi^lins  ,•  ;and  Laramie  businessmen   (and  avid 


the  Southern  Wyoming  Development  Corporation.     They  plannecl  and  promoted  a 


1^ 


rge  ski'^^resort  complex  in  the  Medicine  Bow  Mountains  at  Itennaday  Peak  (near 
.  EJ/k  Mountliin  and  Saralloga)  .     Initially,  they  encoliraged  stci-te federal ,  and 
^pi-iva-te, -landowners,  to  cons ider  ^t jradixlg  or'  releasing :  lands  suitr^bie  for 
•  recreational-  development  in  the  /mour|tains.  |  -Corporation  re^'resentatives  talked 
with  financiers ,  engineers ,  and/^  builders  /_  and  by  1972,.  felt  ratheir  confident  - 


skiers^'-ifcmned 


that  their -development  scheme  would  be  a  ^ucces&.    A  well-designed  ski  area 
would,  they  reasoned,  be  attractive  .to  skiers  and  bther  winter  sp<>ri;:s  enthusiasts 
from  the'  towns  and  cities  JoS--Ga±haTr^d  Albany  counties ,.  as  welT  Ast  Casper ,  '        i  ' 
Cheyenne,  Rock  Springs  and  ot/her  comitiunitij^s  inJsouthern  Wyoming  and  northern  ^  ' 


,er|c 


Colorado.     The  development  would,  encourage,  further  * recreational' investment  \ 
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locally  and  would  bolster  th(2  winter  economy  of  the  region.    Naturally,  there 
was  both  support  and  opposition  to  the  resort  scheme— the  latter  by  people 
who  wish  to  maintain  local  tradition  and  who  place  no  value  on  the  kind  of 
social  and  (jconomic  climate  that  such  a  resort  development  might  bring. 

The  ironic  aspect  of  recent  economi  c  developments  in  both  Hanna  and 
Saratoga,  and  to  a  degree  in  Medicine  Bow,  is  that  it  c^e  despite  local 
promotional  plans.     This  is  so  because  of  the  overnight  "boom"  conditions 
which  attended  the  redevelopment  of  the  coal  mining  industry  at  Hanna.  As 
the  mining  companies  moved  into  Hanna,  local  businessmen  and  developers, 
whose  minds  were  on  economic  promotion  already,  were  nearly  caught  off  guard 
by  the  speed  and  intensity  o£  the  changes. 

Social  and  Political  Life 

Aspects  of  Community:-    Unity  and  Diversity,  Traditions  and  Values 

It:  should  be  apparent  from  the  foregoing  discussions  that  the 
county  and  the  unified  school  districts  within  it  are  in  no  sense  natural 
units.     On  the  one  hand,  the  county  is  the  end  product  of  a  long  series  of 
partitions  from  which  all  or  parts  of  five  other  counties  have  been  formed. 
On  the^other  hand,  the  unification  of  school  districts  within  the  county  is 
the  end  product  of  a  series  of  consolidations,  and  of  state   (not  local) 
efforts  to  equalize  funding  and  create  larger,  "more  efficient"  administrative 
units   (see  below,  pp.  1043-1060) . 

The  school  district  functions  as  a  ;SOcial  and  political  unit,  but 
one  which  has,. in  a  sense,  been  imposed  on  the  people  it  serves.  Its 
boundaries  do  not  follow  natural  geographic  boundaries.     Its  economy  is 
diverse,  and  there  is  no  economic  integration  or  interdependence  within  the 
district.     Social  ties  are/extensive,  but  not  all  encompassing,  and ^district 
boundaries  do  not  reflect  social  boundaries.     When  full  unification  was 
ordered  in  1969-1972,  there  was  no  common  sen&e  of  school  district  identity, 
no  distinct  culture  which  set  off  Carbon  County  Unified  School  District 
•NO.   2  fVom  any  other  larger  or  smaller  conceivable  unit. 

\  The  school  district  encompasses  nine  distinctly  organized  cononunities 
and  a  lar^e  rural  hinterland,'  but  the  urban-rural  dichotomy  is  only  one  of. 
a  ntafi^er  o^\ways  of  sorting  out  the  variety  of  sub-cultures  present.     As  . 
early  as  1937,  Knudson  noted  that  differences  in  tenure  of  land  are  expressed 
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culturally,  particularly  attitudes  toward  the  schools.     This  distinction 
(between  landowners  and  renters)  holds  today: 

Landowners  are  usually  conservative  and  permanent  people 
much  intoroBte^d  in  the  payment*  of  the  bills  incurred  by' 
school  districts.     Renters,  on  the  other  hand,  seem  to  be 
a  class  of  people  not  interested  in  how  the  bills  for  ^ 
,  public  expenditures  are  paid,  and  for  that  reason  are 
often  willing  to  demand  the  best  in  educational  facilities, 
and  are  equally  willing  that  someone  else-pay  the 

bill   (1937,  p.   134) .  .  v 

The  category . "landowners"  actually  includes  the  Union  Pacific 
Railroad  Company   (and  its  subsidiaries) ,  as  well  as  a  number  of  non-local 

corporations  and  individuals  who  own  ranch  land  and  mineral  rights  (e.g., 
Utah  International  Inc.,  Marathon  Oil  Co.,   Iowa  Public  Service  Commission). 
However,  absentee  owners  have  only  indirect  impact  on  local  values  and 
district  policies.     From  the  local  perspective,  landowners,  the  "conservative 
and  permanent  people,"  are  generally  ranchers;  renters,  the  transients are 
for  the  most  part  associated  with'the  mining  and  energy  development  industries 

It  is  impossible  to  divide  the  district  into  discrete  ranching  and 
mining  areas.     Obviously,  there  are  mining  areas  and  towns  (e*g.,  Hanna, 
McFadden,  Shirley  Basin)  which  would  never  have  come  into  existence  without 
the  mining  industry.     Yet  these  towns  provide  some  services  to  nearby 
ranches,    while   at  the  same  time,  ranching  towns   (like  Saratoga,  Elk 
Mountain,  and  Medicine  Bow)   serve  as ' residences  for  many  miners. 

Miners,  wherever  they  are  found,  are  relatively  transient  and  lack 

the  kind  of  local  identity  or  commitment  that  a  third  generation  Carbon 

49  * 
County  rancher  may  feel.        The  district's  problem  areas  in-*  the  early  1970s 

wore  tho  rapidly  grpwing  mining  towns  where  schools ,. housing ,  sewage 

facilities,  and  water  supply  were  being  stretched  beyond  their  capacities, 

and  planning  seemed  unable  to  keep  pace  with  impact.     But  these 

sorts  of  physical  concerns  can  be  dealt  with.     What  is  more  difficult  for 

long-term  residents  to  accept  is  the  influence  tjiis  growing  number  of 


Transience  is  not  just  a  characteristic  of  incoming  miners.  . 
Native  Wyoming  peopl.e  themselves  were  beginning  to  follow  the  national 
trend  toward  mobility  during  the  1950s  and  1960s.     Between  1950  and  1970, 
more  people  migrated  out  of  Wyoming  than  came  in.     No  other  state  has  as 
large  a  number  of  its  people  living  elsewhere;   in  1960,  an  estimated  50.5% 
native  Wyomingites  lived. out  of  state  (Larson,  1965,  p.  573). 
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miners  with  commit  mont.s*  to  anothet  cultural  system  is  likely  to  have  on 
their  own  (and.thoir  children's)   set  of  values,  ''the  Wyoming  way  of 
life."^°  • 

The  "Wyoming  way  of  life"  is,  of  course,  not  limited  to  Carbon 
County,  nor  to  Wyoming.     It  is  the  local  expression  of  values. which  characterize 
much  of  America — especially  rural  America.  '  Regardless,  the  indigenous  people  ' 
of  Carbon  County  f^el  they  are  distinct  in  attitudes  and  lifestyle  from 
most  of  the  non-local  people  and  institutions  they  must  deal  with;  i.e.,. 
the  people  representing  the  Union  Pacific,  the  federal  government,  national  < 
media,  and  the  like. 

This  feeling  of  distinctness,  the  personal  identification  with 
Wyoming  and  its  way  of  life,  not  only  sets  the  boundaries  for  the  value 
system,  but  becomes  in  itself  a  part  of  that  system.     It  is  considered  a 
positive  attribute  to  be  born  in  Carbon  County   (at  Elk  Mountain,  Elmo, 
Encampment,  or  wherever),  or  to  have  lived  there  .a  long  time,  or  at  the  very 
least,  to  call  it  home.     Insiders  share  memories  of  bad  times  and  of  good, 
of  times  when  wild  game  was  more  plentiful  and  people  were  more  scarce. 
They  share  a  deep  feeling  for  a  land  which  they  wish  to  pass  unchanged 
to  their  children.     They  share  an  attitude  towards  outsiders  which  is  not 
hostile,  but  neither  is  it  necessarily  friendly  and  open.     More • than  one 
local  person  has  been  heard  to  remark  that  "anyone  from  east  of  the 
Mississippi"  is  suspect.  - 

ijrom  the  local  viewpoint,  outsiders  seem  not  to  understand  the  state 
and  its  people .     Either  they  underestimate  the  beauty  and  the.  advantages 
of  living  in  the  state,  or  they  fully  appreciate  those  advantages  and  • 
exploit  the  state's  resources   (hunting,  'fishing,  minerals)   to  the  detriment 
of  the  local  population  and  the  environment.     To  the  extent  they  have  power  ^ 
to  make  decisions  affecting  the  county,  outsiders  are  particularly  resented — 
in  part  because  they  are  outside   (ar\d  "they  should  stay  that  way")  and  in 
part  because  their  actions  reflect  a  different  set  of  premises  or  values. 


^^The  danger  in  any  discussion  of  values  is  to  oversystematize — 
to  imply  a  consistent,  homogeneous  profile  or  set  of  beliefs  when  none  so 
specific  is  present.  -  The  discussion  which  follows,  presents  some  dominant, 
overriding  values  which  set  the  "tone"  for  School  District  No.  2.  The 
reader,  however,  should  not  infer  that  these  are  the  only  value's  extant 
among  district  residents,  or  that  eyeiry  resident  in  the  district  subscribes 
to  this  set  of  values.  387 
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•The  Wyonving  ethic  is  deeply  rooted  in  the  Protestant  ethic.  Work, 
individualism r ^ and  a  moral  code  which  reflects  the  importance  of  religion 
and  the  family  are  never  questioned.     It  is  an  ethic  appropriate  to  a 
sparsely  settled  frontier  setting  where  hard  work,  self-sufficiency, 
straight  talk  and  action  are  necessary  to  survival ,  where  the  family  ■ 
(not  the  corporation!)   is  the  primary  economic  unit  of  production  (not 
consumption) ,  where  one  man's  involvement  and  participation  can  affect  the 
outcome  of  any  endeavor.     T.  A.  Larson  categorizes  all, those  who  fit  this 
description  as  Homo  Wyomo,  a  term  coineci  originally  by  another  historian, 
Yale  University's  Samuel  Flagg  Bemis   (Larson,  1965,  p»  57,2). 

In  practice,  the  Wyoming  ethic  is  an  integrated  set  of  beliefs 
and  behaviors,  but  for  purposes  of  discussion,  several  component  parts  can 
be  isolated  and  examined;  • 

Work  ethic/    Not  all  work  is  equally  valued.     A  rancher's  work 

is  not  separated  from  the  rest  of  his  life;  rather  they  are  one  in 

the  same3.     Hours  are  long,  vacations  non-existent.    Time  away  from  the 

home  ranch  is  usud  L 1  y  spent  a t  stock  shows  or  cattle  auctions,  or  at  county, 

55tato,  or  regional  fairs  and  rodeos.    Moreover,  the  products  of  a  rancher's 

labors  are  easily  visible.     The  work   (and  the  worker)   can  be  evaluated  in 

terms  of  what  is  produced.     Other  kinds^ of  work  are.  judged  by  these  standards 

Work  which  is  not  time  consuming,  which  does  not  yield  a  visible  product 

51 

is  hardly  work  at  all. 

Individualism  and  cooperation >     In  the  West,  individualism  is 
related  to  both  isolation  and  association,  two  components  of  culture  which 
bear  a  strong  relationship  to  the  local  foinns  of  land  tenure  and  the  use 

of  resources.     Individualist  and  isolationist  patterns  permeate  both  the 

...  J 

rural  culture  and  the  town,  where  lifestyles  are  strongly . affected  by  the 
dominant,  ranching  culture.  '  • 

Isolation  not  withstanding ,  the  people  of  Carbon  County  ar 9^  not  . 
anti-social;  neither  distance  nor  the  ethic  of  individualism  completely  ^' 


^.  One  rancher  was  heard  to  rcimark  to  the  co-author  of  this  history.; 
"Working  for  Abt  [Associates]   is  kind  of  like  retirement." 
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isolate  men.     Association  and  cooperation  are  also  highly  valued.        Carbon  - 
Countyites  join  service  clubs,  sororities  and  fraternities,  and  professional' 
organizations,  participating  actively  at  the  local,  state,  and  national 
levels .     A  number  of  individuals  among  them  have  gained  national  fame  in 
various  social,  civic,  and  trade  associations.     Ranchers,  in  particular, 
make  good  use  of  organization  membership  to  establish  themselves  in  wide 
social  networks.     Yet,  individuals  who  join  expect  to  join  voluntcirily . 

Wyoming  was  unionized  before  the  turn  of  the  century,  but  unions 
have  never  been  especially  effective.     In  Carbon  County f  union  organizations 
are  found  mostly  among  the  miners.     In  1963,  a  strong  right-to-work  bill 
was  passed  into  law  by  the  Wyoming  Legislature  amidst  well- organized  and 
vociferous  opposition.     Despite  an  attempt  to  have  it  repealed  in  1965, 
•it  remains  as  a  proud  emblem  of  Wyoming  individualism.^^ 

Individualism  is  also  expressed  in  attitudes  toward  the  government 
and  any  government  /'interference",  in  essentially  individual  concerns. 
For  exaiTiple,  reaction  against  federal  government  involvement  in  state  and 


^^Compare  this  with  the  dual  ethic  of  individualism  and  affiliation 
among  northern  plains  ranchers  in  John  Bennett's  study,  Northern  Plainsmen  . 
(1969,  pp.   281-283).     This  value  on  affiliation  contrasts  markedly,  however, 
with  recent  findings  in  another  study  of  ranchers  in  eastern  Oregon  who 
"exhibited  strong  negative  aspirations  regarding  membership  or  participation 
in  voluntary   [civic,  social,  and  trade]   associations"   (Schultz,  1972,  p.  39). 

Wyoming  was  the  20th  state  of  the  Union  to  adopt  a  right-to-work 
law.     It  states,  in  part,  that  "employment  shall  not  be  conditional  upon 
membership  or  non-membership  in,  nor  upon  the  payment  or  non-payment  of  money 
to,  a  labor  organisation."     It  had  the  strong  support  of  the  Wyoming  Farm 
Bureau  Federation,  the  Wyoming  Stock  Growers  Association,  the  Wyoming  Grange, 
tbe  Associated  General  Contractors  of  Wyoming,  the  Wyoming  Truckers  Association, 
and  the  Wyoming  Retail  Merchants  Association.     The  pro-union  lobby  was 
bitterly  opposed.     T.  A.  Larson  describes  the  scene  at  the  state  legislature 
in  Cheyenne  when  the  bill" was  passed: 

The  galleries  were  full:     Governor  Hansen  asked  National  Guardsmen 
to  stand. by  during  the  debate.     The  bill  carried,  15  to  11  in  the 
Senate  and  33  to  23  in  the  House,  with  substantially  a  party-line 
vote — only  three  Democrats  voted  for  the  measure,  and  only  six 
Republicans  voted  ^gainst  it.     Governor  Hansen  did  not  take  a 
public  stand  either  way  until  after  passage,  when  he  signed  it 
with  the  statement:     "I  sincerely  believe  that  this  is  in  the  best 
interest  of  all  the  people  of  Wyoming ...  the  measure  is  designed  to. 
restore  full  freedom  of  choice  to  the  working  men  and  women  of 
Wyoming"  (Larson,  1965,  pp.  537-538). 
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local  programs  is  routine,     A  case  in* point  is  the  strong  feeling  expressed 
in  Ihr  c'rirly  lOGOs  against  fedc^rnl  aid   (in  the  form  of  matching  funds)  for 
education.     (This  situation  is  discussed  more*  fully  bc^Jow  undQx:^  School 
Financing,  pp.  1067-1088.)  ' 

The  concept  of  localism  and  ''grass  roots"  control  pervades  government, 
politics,  and  social  life  in  Carbon  County  (as  elsewhere  in  the  state).  A 
long  history  of  suspicion  of  "outsiders,"  especially  big  government,  exists. 
Since  earliest  times,  Wyoming  has  been  a  colonial  state,  with  a  strong  presence 
exerted  locally  by  outside  big  busines's  and  government.     Along  with  federal 

aid. to  education,  the  outside  control  over  local  resources  has  also  been  a 

54 

foci  of  consider^able  criticism  historically. 

*  . 

Finally,  individualism  on  a  more  local  and  personal** level,  in  the 

schools,  is  also  stressed.     In  the  Platte  Valley   (Saratoga)  Elementary  School, 

for  example,  "individualized  instruction"  has  been  a  dominant  theme  for  several 

years.     Throughout  the  unified  district,  individualism  and  the  work  ethic  are 

. .  '55 

deeply  enmeshed  in  the  culture  of  the  schools  and  of  ^he  wider  society. 

Family  and  kinship.     Famil,y  ties  are  important  and  lasting  among 
ranch  families   (and  it  is  in  this  area  that  there  is  the  sharpest  contrast 
between  long  time  landowners;  i.e.,  ranchers,  and  the  more  mobile  mining 
noDulation)  .     Relative  isolajbion  from  neighbors  and  the  family's  economic 
interdependence   (both  niaclear  and  extended  family)  would  seem  to  account 
for  this  valuing  of  family  life,  buir  in  the  local  view,  it  is  primarily 
tradition  ,J^relxgiously  sanctioned,  which  supports  the  family  structure . 

Church  and  family,  too,  are  intimately  and  functionally  intertwined. 
The  annual  "ranchers  Camp  Meeting"  which  is  held  in  the  mountains  near 


9 

This  feeling  of  localism,  of  independence,  is  not  unique  to  Wyoming, 
certainly,  but  has  been  reported  elsewhere  among  a  predominant  ranching 
population.     In  his  study  of  eastern.  Oregon  ranching  culture ,  John  Schultz 
discussed  '"independence"  as*a  value  which  involves  wanting  to  be  free  from 
external  control  and  regulation,   "purported  by  ranchers  to  be  the • central 
theme  upon  which  their  *way  of  life'  is  constructed"   (Schultz,  1972,  p.  81). 

^^In  the  past,  the  rugged  individualism  of  the  cowboy  has.  been  over- 
played in  the  writing  of  Wyoming  and  western  histories.     The  same  risk  of 
overstatement  is  present  here.     For  another  view  of  individualism' and  coopera- 
tion working  together,  see  Earl  Pomeroy,  1955 ,.  "Toward  a-. Reorientation  of 
We^stern  History:     Continuity  and  Environment,"  The  Mississippi  Valley  Historical 
Review,  XLI   (March) ,  pp.  588-589. 
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Encampments  for  example,  is  frequently  referred  to  as  "a  family  camp  meeting" 
wherein  the  serious  religious  tone  of  the  occasion  is  combined  with  the 
opportunity  for  extended  family  members  and  friends  to  commune  with  one  another 
in  the  broadest  sense  of  the  word. 

Social  involvement.     There  are  many  opportunities  for  social 
participation  and  leaderships-service  clubs,  unions,  cattlemen's  and  wool 
growers'  'associations,  and  town,  county  and  school  district  governments . 
Individuals  expect  to  have  some  control  over  local  affairs  and  actively 
attempt  to  increase  that  control.     School  boards  not  only  make  polacy , 
they  attempt  to  influence  administration.  '  Town  meetings  drag  on  endlessly 
because  dissenters,  too,  are  important  and  their  views  must  be  aired. 
Concerned  citizens  write  or  call  their  congressmen  arid  state  officials 
(on  a  fdrst*  or  nickname  basis) ,  and  expect  and  receive  answers  or  actions 
on  their  behalf.     All-  this  can  happen  because  people  care  about  what  happens 
around  them,  and  caring  matters  in  a  system  still  small  enough  for  old- 
style  democracy.  ' 

The  Wyoming  way  of  life  suggests  attitudes  and  an  emotional  tone 
which  are  difficult  to  put  into  words  without  sounding  trite.     There  is 
a  basic  honesty,  self-respect,  and  old-time  courtesy.     In  Larson's  vi^w, 
the  native  people  are  "simple  and  direct,  courteous  and  generous,  sturdy 
and  tough,  independent  and  self-reliant,  aggressive  and  courageous"   (1965,  p.  578). 
These  are  values  which  foster  much  of  country  music  and  are  expressed  by. 
these  few  lines  in  a  tribute  by  Tom  T.  Hall: 

.  .  Country  is  workin'  for  a  livin ' ,  thinkin '  your  own  thoughts, 

lovin'  your  town. 
Country  is  teachin'  your  children,  findin'  out  what's  right, 

and  standin'  your  ground. 
Country  is  havin'  a  good  time,  listenin'   to  music,  singin' 

your  part.  ,56 
Country  is  walkin'   in  the  moonlight.     Country  is  all  in  your  heart. 

The  Political  Process 

Historically,  the  most  intimate  encounters  that* Carbon  County 
residents  havevhad  with  government  and  politics  have  been  at  the  local 
level.     Earlier  this  century,  before  transportation  and  communications 
systems  evolved  to  their  present  importance  and  efficiency,  local  government 
units  within  the  county,  such  as  towns,  school  districts ,  rural  electrification 


^^From  the  second  verse  of  a  popular  contemporary  country  hit, 
"Country  Is"  by  Tom  T.  Hall,  copyright  Hallnote  Music  Co.  ' 


districts,  and  the  county  government  itself,  were  sometimes  the  only 

well-^known  governing  systems  in  the  rural  areas.     They  provided  the  first 

available  steps  into  politics  for  many  local  aspirants.     The  stat6  and 

national  governmejits  often  seemed  far  removod  from  the  rural  world.  In 

thoso  days,  the  majority  of  Wyoming  citizens  woiro  rural  dwellers,  but  after 

1950,  urban  residents   (in  towns  and  cities  over  2,500  poj^ulation)  became 

the  majority.  ^  Carbon  County,  outside* of  Rawlins  city ,  continued  to  be  small 

town  and  rural  in  nature.     To  county  residents,  local  government  is  still 

of  greatest  immediate  importance,  although  communication  with' state  and 

national  governments  has  increased  greatly  in  recent  years. 

Local  government  units  may  be  categorized  in  three  ways :  county, 

57  . 

municipal,  and  special  districts.        All  incorporated  towns  of  Carbon  County, 

and  the  city  of  Rawlins,  are  governed  by  the  mayor-council  system.     The  mayor 

in  each  case  operates  as  what  political  scientists  call  the  "strong  mayor 

type."     City  and  town  elections  are  purportedly  non-partisan,  and,  to  this 

end,  mayoral  and  council  elections  have  been  held  separately,  in  May",  not 

58 

during  partisan  primary  or  general  elections  in  the  fall.        All  towns  and 
cities  in  Carbon  County  are  listed  in  the  accompanying  table   (Table  2) .  The 
primary  functions  of  the  town  and  city  goyernments  are  to  provide  services 
related  to  the  needs  of  town  and  city  living,  such  as  fire  and  police  protec- 
tion, street  construction  and  maintenance,  saritation  control,  water  supply, 
parks  and  recreation,  cemeteries,  airports,  and  other  public  facilities  and 
buildings  for  citizen  use.     Missing  from  this  list  are  the  broad  concerns  for 
the  general  welfare  of  society?  i.e.,  people  concerns.     This  is  an  important 
point  of  distinction  between  small  and  largis  urban  government,  and  life. 
Many,  if  not  most  of  the  urban  people  problems  simply  do  not  exist  in  the 
small  town  and  rural  social  environment,  and  when  they  do  exist?  i.e., 
problems  of  the  aging,  the  poor,  the  minorities,  they  often  affect  only  a 
few  people,  or  one  or  two  families  at  most,  and  are  not  perceived  by  most 
others  as  problems  at  all. 

'.  '  57 

The  general  framework  used  for  the  discussion  of  Carbon  County 
local  government  is  a,dapted  from  John  B.  Richard,  1974,  Government  and 
Politics  of  Wyoming.  (Third  edition),  Pubuque,  Iowa:.  ^Kendall/Hunt. 

58 

This  was  the ^arrangement  at  the  time  when  the  Experimental. 
Schools  program  began.  '  • 
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Table  -2 

TOWNS  AND  CITIES  OF  CARfiON  COUNTY^  BY  TYPE  (1970) 


West  county 

(unified  School 
District  No.  1) 


East  county 

(unified  School 
District  No.  2) 


Incorporated 


Baggs  town 
Dixon  town  ^ 
Sinclair  town 
Rawlins  city 
(county  seat) 

Elk  Mountain 

town 
Elmo  town 
Encampment 

town 
Hanna  town^ 
Medicine  Bow 

town 
Riverside  town 
Saratoga  town 


Unincorporated 
(company  towns) 


Other  (unincor- 
porated; have 
U.S.  Post 
Office  and 
store (s)  and  . 
residences) 


Laitiont 
S a very 


McFadden 
Shirley  Basins- 


Ryan  Park 
Walcott 


^Bairoil,  an  unincorporated  Pasco. Oil  Company  town  in  neighboring 
Sweetwater  County,  was  consolidated  within  Carbon  County's  unified  School 
District  No.   1  in  1972.     It  has  no ^.  other  relationship  with  Carbon  County 


local  government. 


lyK^c 


.^Sinclair  (formerly  Parco)  and  Hanna  were  former  company^owns , 
owned  by  Parco  (now  Sinclair)  Oil  Company  and  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad, 
respectively.  '        -  '  \ 

^McFadden  is  owned  by  Marathon  Oil  Company^,  and  Shirley .  Basin  by 
Utah  International,  Inc.    (a  uranium  mining  company)  and  both  are  administered 
by  town  managers  appointed  by  the  companies.  , 
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Carbon  County  was  one  of  the  five . original  counties  recognized 

when  Wyoming  became  a  territory.     Today  it  is  much  smaller  than  originally) 

and  is  now.  the  third  larqest  of  the  23  counties  in  the  state.     In  population, 

it  ranks  eighth  (according  to '1970  census  figures) .     The  county  seat  is 

Rawlins.     County. government  was    .reated  by  the  state  legislature,  and  the, 

county  derives  "its -powers  from/ahd  is  responsible  to  the  state. 

■    *'     .  "■  J  . 

Unlike  cities   [and  towns]  ther-e  is  often  considerable  state 
administrative  direction  and  control  over 'County  functions 
■  particular 15s^ith- regard  to  Highways^ and  roads ,  finances ,  personnel, 
health  and  weT^re,  and  education.     Counties ,  therefore , 
have  limited  powders  and  may  engage  only  in  such  functions  as 
are  authorized  ]y/  the  constitution- and/or  the  legislature. 
.*     Counties  may  le/y  taxes  and  borrow  money  to  carry  out  designated 
functions.  .  .  [but]  unlike  cities,  counties  are  not  even  able-    .     ..  . 
to  determine  the  form  of  government  desired,  nor  even  to  specify 
the  required  number-  of  officials.     In  general  then,  the  county 
is  primarily  a  state'subdivision  with  local  official-s  in  charge 
of  state  programs   (Richard,   1974,  p.  96).  .  ' 

The  county  government  is  composed  of  officers  divided  into,  two 
categories,  the  executive  board  members  and  the. elective  officers  with  specific 
administrative  functions..  The  three-man  board  of  county  commissioners  is 
the  general,  governing  body.     Board  positions  are  elective,  in  four  year, 
staggered  terus,  but  they  are  part-time  only,  in  contrast  with  the  full-time 
adm:^nistrative  offices-.  ^  The  .county  is  primarily  an  administrative  subdivision 
of  the  state,  and  the  power  of  the  board  of  commissioners  is  somewhat 
limited: 

.  Although  the  county  board    is  the  "legislative"  body  of  the  county 
government,  it  possess  very  few  actual  legislative  powers .  Most 
of  the  board's  legislative  powers  concern  fiscal  affairs  of  the 
county.     Subject  to  constitutional  and  legislative : limitations , 
the  board  levies  and  apportions  "itaxes ,  provides  for  capital 
^  improvements,  borrows  money,   and  makes  appropriations.  The 

*    board  also. has  some  regulatory  functions  —  in  the  county 

outside  municipal  boundaries. .. (ibid. ,  p.  97).  " 

County  governm^t  in  Wyoming^  has  been  characterized  as  "somewhat  . 
disorganized"  in  th^^-^nse  that  there  is  no  clear  line  between  the  legislative 
and  administrative  powers.     The  county  has  a  "vast  array  of  general  officers, 
specific  positions,  partisan  and  nonpartisan  positions ...  none  of  whom 
are  necessarily  responsible  to  any  other  "   (ibid. ,  p.  96).     Amon^  the 
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full-time,  partisan,  and  elective  positions  are  county  clerk,  treasurer,^ 
assessor,  sheriff,  and  attorney.  'Their  offices  are  in  the  county  courthouse 
at  Pawlins-    The  clerk's  primary  responsiblities  are  to  keep  county  records 
such  as  land  titles,  mortgages,  vital  statistics,  marriage ' licenses ,  and 
automobile^ registrations.     He  is  also  secretary  to  the  board  of  county 
commi'Ssioners,  purchasing  agent  for- the  county,  chief  budget  officer,  and 
officer  "in  charge  of  county  elections.     The  county  treasurer  is  responsible 
for  the  collection  of  revenues,  keeping  cusj^ody  of  county  funds,  paying  county 
bills,  'and  keeping  fiscal  records.     The  a^essor; has  charge  of  property 
valuation  and  prepares  the  tax  rolls/for  the  treasurer  based  on  the  assessed 
valuation  of  real' and  perspnal  property  in  the '.county.    JJntil  19^9,  there 
was  an  elective  county  superintendent  of  .schools,;  some  responsit)ilities 
for  county  education^ were  shared  by  the  county  superintendent ,  the  county  - 
commissioners,  and  the  county  treasurer^ who  , together  formed  a  five-man  . 
district  boundary  board  qharged  wrfeh  .the  responsibility  to  oversee  the  separate 
school  district  jurisdictions'  and  their  fiscal  equalization- 

The. county  sheriff  is  both  a  state  and  county  official  and.  is 
tfte  principal  peace  officer.     He  works  closely  with  municipal 'police  and  - 
with  the  courts.     He  and  the  county  attorney ,  clerk  of  the  district  court, 
and  the  county  coroner  are  the  four  county  officials  who  are  most  closely 
connected  to  the  state  law .enforcement  and  judicial  process.  .  . 

In  1971,  a* Rawlins-Carbon  County  Planning  Commission,  consisting 

of ■  five  officers  elected  from  Rawlins  city.,  and  five  from  the  county  at 

large,  was  organized.     A  County  Planner  was  hired -to  oversee  zoning  and 

other  land  use  planning  and. to  act  as  a  resource  person  at  the  counts  level  .  • 

•        .  •59 
for  Rawlins  city  government  and  for  the  other  towns  v?ithin  the  county. 

Since  World  War  II,  the  county  commission  and  a  large  proportion 

of  other  elective  county  offices  have  been  dominated  by  the  Democratic  ^' 

party.     Traditionally ,  much  of  the  county  government  power  has  been  centered 

in  Rawlins,  and,  on  occasion,  peop    '  from  the  outlying  towns  and  rural  areas 

'  have  questioned  whether  they  truly  have  equal  representation. 


^^The  first   (and  present)  County  Planner  was  a  man  from  Cheyenne; 
i.e.,  a  man  with  a  Wyoming  background  who  was  thought  to  have  Wyoming-local 
interest  at^  heart.     The  concern  far  his  Wyoming  identity  was  important,  in 
that  he  was  hired  .to  work  with.,plans  affecting  land  and  land  use~a  potentially 
volatile  public  issue.  ^  . 
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with in-Rawl ins  ,  an  historically  ^important  network  of  families 
and  others  who  trace  descent  to  the  early  sheep  and  railroad  era  still  wields 
considerable  poiwer  both  in  county  and  local  politics  and  economics.  A 
voting  block  based  on  unionism,  as  well  as  on  a  combination  of  ethnicity, 
kinshipT  and  religious  identi^,  has  given  the  Democratic  party  a  strong 
-base  in  that  city  and  has, strongly  influenced  Democratic  party  success  in 
the  county  at  large,  despite  notably  Republxfcan' sentiments  among-  the  rural 

ranchers.  .   j         -  -  ^ 

The  Democratic  party  has  long  iield  a  strong  position  in  the,  southern 
Wyoming  counties  along  the  route  of  the  Union  Pacific  Raflroad.     In  an  <^  • 

analysis  of  party  success  in  national  restate,  legislative,  and  ^county 
elections  between '1948  and  1970,  four  duj:  of  five  southern  railroad'  cbunties  . 
have  been,  found  predominantly  Democr.^tic  oriented..    Of  all  23  counties  in  '  . 

the  state,  Carbon  County  ranks  second  only;^.  to  Sweetw^kter  County  as  a 
•Democratic  county.     Richard   (1974)  classifies  Carbon  Cotinty  as  "moderately    .  ^  , 
democratic^"  meaning  that  since  1948,  the  Democratic  party  has  carried  a 
.majority  of  the  votes,  V6%  to  84%  of  the  time   (see  Richard,  1974,.  pp.  22-23; 
Figure  1,  a^id  Table  5)  .     '  '  /  \ 

Beside  county  and- municipal  governme\its ,  local  government  also  ^ 
includes  special  service  .districts.     The  schoolXdistricts  are  an  example 
of  this  type  of  governmental  unit;  others  intlUde"^ -water  and  sewer  districts, 
paying  districts,  irrigation  -districts,  fire  protection  districts,  soil 
and  water  conservation  districts,  and, rural  electrification  districts, 
phe  ^tate 'government  has  also  .author iz^c^  county  governments  to  appoint 
"  gpecim  boards  and  commissions  to  operate  county,  libraries ,  hospitals, 
fairgrounds,  parks',  artd  the  like.     The  Carbon  County  Hospital,  f or' examp^le ,  - 
operates  under  a ^special  commission  appc\rited  by  the  board  of  county  commissioners 
The'"hospital  bbar^d  usually  reflects  t^ie  partisan  leanings  of  .  the  county  / 

comnvission..   ^  •     '  ^  '  .  ' 

•  *  '    .\  fticferd  (1974)  aists  ^e^eral  reasons-^why '  special  service  districts 
afe  popular  in  .Wyoming/   They  reflect '  locally  expressed  values  of  Separation 
o-f  powers  and*  local  control  :     (1)  The  special  district  may  be  smaller  or 
'  larger 'than  existing-  jurisdictions ,  "^such  as  the  ccuucy  itself  ,   ^hls        the  casfe 
for  ex^nple,  with  unified  School  District  No.  1,  which  takes  in  th.e^"  town-  V     '  ^  ^ 


of  Bairoil  in  neighboring  Sweetwater  County.     (2)  Existing  governmental 
units  may  not  be  ^able  to  perform  a  specific  service  for  financial  or 
functional  reasons.     Tax  limitations  are  one  reason  "for  creating  a  service 
district  distinct i^rom  an  already  existing  governmental  unit.     (3)  Existing  ^ 
local  government  units  may  not  wisji  to  take  on  special  service  responsibilities 
for  administrative  or  political  r^eagons.     (4)  There  may  be  "a  desire  for 
'grass  roots'  control  and  political  independence  of  established  governments." 
(5)  Functipnal  specialisation  and  the  relative  ease  of  establishing,  special 
service  districts  £;eem  also  to  be  important. 

Special  service  districts  are  subject  to  legislative  approval 
enabling  a  particular  kind  of  district^  and  to  the  will  of  the  people 
through  an  election.     In  many  cases r  special  districts  are  administered  . 
by  an  elective  board  or  commission,  or,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Carbon 
County  Hospital,  board  memEers  are  appointed  by  the  county  commissioners- 
Some  boards  have  the  ^power  to  levy  taxes,  acquire  property,  -borrow  monW  r 
authorize*  expendi\;tures ,  a^d  contract  for  goo{is  or  services,  while  \therS 
are"  not  empowered  yith  these  rights  -^rid'have  to  rely  on  cooperative  ^reements 
and  contributions  ^om  other  .local  districts;  county ,  state  or^  national^ 
governments*. 

'  One  of  the  recurring  problems  faced  by  local  government  agencies 
.is  competition  in  fixiancing?  i.e. ,  the 'competition  for  citizens'  taxes,  ^ 
special  grants,  and  other  sources  of  revenue.     This  competition  often 
creates'  friction  among  contending  local  government  units,  but  in  the  case  " 
of  the,  eight  former  school  districts  of  Carbon  County,  it  has  led  some 
authorities   (especially  in  the  less  financially  fortynate  districts)  to 
see  the;  value  of  unification  of  schools  and  particularly  the  consolidation' 
of  overall  funding  and  fiscal  administration.     This  did  not  speed  the  process, 
of  unigicatioUf  but  was  an  .important  p^art  of  the*unif ication  issue  between 
1969  and  1972.     The  history  of  school  .district  unification  in  Carbon  County 
until  1972  is  di$.cussed  in  the  next  se().tion. 
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SCHOOL  DISTRICT  NO.   2  AT  THE  TIME  OF  THE  EXPERIMENTAL 

SCHOOLS  PROGRAM 


The  UnLEicatibn  of  Scjhool  District  No.  2 

Tho  uriification  of  schools  in  Carbon  County^  as  elsewhere 
generally  in  the  United  States ^  was  a  volatile  issue.     In  recent  decades^ 
several  state-initiated  school' district  reorganization  efforts  have  been 
made  in  Wyoming .     Each  consolidation  effort  has  aroused ^pprehensipn  and 
hostility  among  patrons  and  local  school  officials,  but  the  recent  anc^ 
far-reaching  changes  initiated  in  1969  by  the  Wyoming  Legislature 
have  caused  the  most  concern  in  Carbon  County.     In  this  section, 
the  history  of  school  organization,  reorganization,  and  consolidation 
efforts  in  Carbon  County  will  be  examined  in  chronological  order.  Set 
against  the  unification  effort,  the  Experimental  Small  Schools  project 
concept  of  community  involvement  and  district-wide  programming  can  be 
seen  to  have  had  the  catalytic  potential,  widely  recognized  by  local 
administrators  struggling  with  the  reorganization,,  of  making  unification  a 
success.       ^^^^  ^ 

The  early  organization  of ^Carbon' County  schools  has  been  dis- 
cussed on  pp.  991-999  aboye .     Briefly,  a  county  superintendent  of  schools 
(at  Rawlins)  was  responsible  for  overseeing  the  functioning  of  public 
elementary  school  districts  within  the  county.     Initially,  the  number  of 
districts  was  35,  reflecting  settlemeht  patterns  and  .existing  networks  of 
pommunications .     These  districts  were  school  taxation  units.     By  1935, 
the  number  of  elementary  districts  had  M.en  reduced  by  consolidation  to 
26  (plus  two  high  school  districts),  but  the  number  of  school  planes  around 
-the  county  had  risen  from  75  to  86. ^  In  part,  this  increase  reflected  a 

trend  toward  settlement  in  the  isolated  rural  ranch  regions  of  the  county. 

•-    .  ■  * 

At  the  same  time,  ^however,  the  town  schools  were  enlarging,  and  a  number 

of  them  supported  full-time,  four-year  high  schools  which  attracted 
ranch  youth  to  them;  •  ■ 

The  need  for  more  efficient  administrative  units,  which  could 
only  be-^  effected  'by  a  sweeping  reorganization  effort,  was' recognized 
in  some  circles  as  early  as  the  1930s.    One  analyst  of  the  Carbon  County 
system. at  the  time'  (Knudson,  1937),  considering  the  broader  issue  of 
reorganization  state-wide,  comments:  ,  . 
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That  the  demand  for  a  larger  school  unit  exists,  among 
the  teachers  and  educatipnai  leaders  in  the  state  of 
Wyoming,  is  attested  by  the  fact  tliet  the  legislative 
committee  of  tno  atatc  educational  asspciation  prepared 
a  . bill  for  the  legislative  session  of  1935  which  pro- 
vided  for  a  county  unit  for  support  and  administration • 
of  rural  schools.     The  bill  never  reached  the  floor  of 
the  house.     Further  evidence  of  the  demand  for  larger 
units  is  to  be  found  in  the  consolidations  being  effected 
tixrojighout  the  state — .     There  are  many  advantages  and 
disadvantages  in  any  jplan  of  reorganization  that  might 
be  suggested  but  any  plan  would  be  superior  to  the 
system  in  effect  now,  '  . 

■  ^  /.^ .  . 

The. author  went  on  to  advocate  a  county-based  school  district, 
revision  of  school  board  elections,  revision  of  administration  and 
accoxmting  in  the  school  district.     He  laid  out  one  strategy  which  could 
be  effective,  discussed  the  benefits  of  a  county  unit,  and  estimated  the 
costs  and  economies  under,  a  county  unit  (ibid. ,  pp.  171-194).  He 
concludes, 

^  The  establishment  of  a  lajrge  unit,  system  of  education  in 
-"^'^  .Wyoming  will  not  be  immediately  or  readily  realized.  Years 
of  education,  planning,  reorganization,  and  consolidation 
wil-1  be  necessary  before  the  people  of  the  state  will 
realize  the  tremendous  advantage  of  a  large  unit  system  of 
organization  for  the  schools.     It  -sterns  that  the  thing 
most  cherished  is  the  illusion  of  "local  control."  What 
price  local  control,  if  it  does  not  bring,  greater  service 
and  decreased  cost?"   (ibid. ,  p.  195) i 

Yet,  despite  the  obvious  need    and  this  plea. for  rational 
planning  for  change,  only. one  consolidation  was  effected  in  Carbon  County 
in  the  next  20  years.     By  1946,  on  the  eve  of  the... first  strong  legisla- 
tive drive  for  state-wide  reorganization  of  public  education.  Carbon 
County  still  had  25  elementary  districts  .     It  would  take  many  more 
years  of  hard  work  in  the  face  of  local  opposition  to  reduce  the  number  ' 
of  districts  even  further.         '  • 

In  1947,  the -first  School  District  Reorganization  Law  was 
passed  by  the  29th.  Wyoming  Legislature  and  amended  in  later  years  to  make 
it^more  workable  (Wyoming  Department  of  Education,  1958).    A  key  corrtponent 
in  the  law  was  th,e  utilization  of  county  tponm\ittees'  to  plan  and  implement 
school  reorganization.     Each  county  committee  was  directly  responsible  to 
a  state  conm\ittee  which  reviewed  and  accepted  or  rejected  county  school 

;  ■        •.  399   .  '  •  ■•. 
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district  reorganization  plans.     Later,  in  1957,  the  state  committee's 
duties  of  implementing  county  -school  reorganization  plans  were  delegated 
to  the  County  Boundary  Board,  a  commission  composed  of  the  County  Super- 

60 

intendent  of  Schools,  the  County  Commissioners,  and  the  County  Treasurer. 
In  1957f  there  were  only  17  school  districts  in  Carbon  County. 

By  1965,  school  reorganization  within  Carbon  County  had  further 
reduced  the  number  of  districts  to  10    (see  Table  3  and  Fig.  28)  .  In. 
1968,  District  No.  22,  Brush  Creek,  was  consolidated  with  Saratoga's 
Platte  Valley  School  District  No.  9.     In  the  following  year,  1^69,  District 
No.  2,Kortes  Dam,  was  consolidated  with  District  No.  4,  Hanna-Elk 
Mountain,  but  not  before  the  machinery  for  a  new  state-wide  reorganization 
effort  was  set  into  motion. 

In  1969,  a  sweeping  reorganization  of  schools  state-wide  was 
promulgated  by  the  passing  of  The  Wyoming  School  District  Organization 
Law  of  1969,   Chapter  6  of  The  Wyoming  Education  Code  of  1969.     This  entire 
code  provided  fbr  far-reaching  changes  in  the  state's  education  system  by 
revision  of  all  existing  stattites  dealing  with  public  elementary 
and  secondary  education.     It  was  the  culmination  of  many  years  of  effort 

^      ^        61      ■  '       •  .  ^  "  • 

toward  reform.  -  ^  ^ 

The  new  School  District  Organization  Law  outlined  the  requisite 
steps  for  the  organization  of  sfchool  dxstrxcts  to 

provide  an  improved  and  n^ore  equalized  c?ducational 
opportunity  for  all  pupils  in  the. state;  provide 


^^A  Count;/ Committee  for  the  Reorganization  of  School  Districts 
was  appointed  by  representatives  selected  from  each  sdhool  district 
in  a  county.     In^adition,  County  Boundary  Board  members  were  ex  offxcxo 
members  with  vo/lng  rights.     This,  full  committee  was  directly  responsxble. 
to  the  State  adjmmittee '  on  School  District,  Reorganization.     Later,  as 
indicated,  the  *)unty  Boundary  Board  itself  £ook  over  the  responsxbxlxty 
of  rejecting  or  approving  and  implementing  changes  in  school  distrxcts 
within  the  county  jurisdiction.  ,  '  " 

^"^Involved  in  putting'  the  code  through  the  40th  Wyoming  Legis- 
lature of  1969  were  the  School  Code  Advisory  Committee,  composed  of  people 
actually  involved  with  th^e  school  laws,,  and  the  Wyoming  Education  Cbuncxl, 
established  by  the' State.  Board  of  Education  and  composed  of  representa-  . 
tives  of  many  groups  interested  in  education  (Wyoming  Department  of 
Education,-  1970,  p.  i)  .     •  <^  . 
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1.  Baggs 

2.  Kortes  Dam  •    •  ' 

3.  Rawlins 

4/  Hanna-Eik  Mountain 

6.   Mbdicine  Bow-Shirley  Basin 

9.  Platte  Valley 
18.  Encampment 
22.  Brush  Creek 
24,  McFadden 

33.   Lament  : 

Fig,28.  School  districts  in  Carbon  County,  Wyoming?  1966. 
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a  wiser  and  more  efficient  use  of  public  fiands  for 
V  education  by  making  it  possible  to  reduce  the  dis- 

parity in  per  pupil 'valuation  among  school  districts; 
to  allow  tlie  initial  planning  for  tlio  organizaLion  of 
school  districts  under  this  chapter  to  be  conducted 
'on. the  local  level;  generally  enlarge  the  school 
districts  of  the  state;  and  eliminate  the  different 
types  and  kinds  of  school  districts  that  presently 
exist  and  replace  them  with  unified  school  districts . 
(Section  106) .  * 

A  "unified  school  district"  was  defined  under  this  law  as 
"a  district  supporting  at  least  grades  kindergarten  or  one  through 
t\^lve,  under  the  control  of  one  board  of  trustees  and  administered  by 
one  superintendent  of  schools,  that  offers  an  adequate  integrated 
educational  program."   (Section  107. c).     According  to  one  State  Board  of 
Education  member  at  the  time,  the  overriding   criteria    for  reorganization 
were  to  provide  "large  enough  administrative  ufiits  to  be  efficient," 
'and  equalization  of  per  pupil  valuation  '(Blaine  Ronne,  personal  ' 
communicat-ioh)  .     •  .  -    .    '  '  ^ 

At  the  time  in  Carbon -County,  there  were  eight  districts ,  six  of 
which  supported  both  elementary  and  high  schools  and  two  of  which  were 
elementary  districts   (District  No.   33,  Lamont';  and'  Distract  No.  24, 
McFadden)  .         r  -  ,  .  . 

'         TOv.begi^  the  mandatory  school  reorganization,  each  board  of 
trustees  for  all  districts  existing  as  of  December  1,  1%8^  was  empowered 
to  elect  one  representative  to  a  County  Planning  Committee  for  the  orgafii- 
zatipn  of  the  unified  schbpl  district  or  districts ' (Section  114)  .    To  \ 
supervise  the  reorganization  effort  state-wide,  a  State  Committee  on 
School -District  Organizati^on  was  appointed.     It  was  compris.ed  of  .the  State  ^ 
Superintendent^  of  Public  Instruction  and  membiers  of  the  State  Bpard  of 
Education  and  was  authorized  to  appoint  a'  director  and  to  oversee  the 
budgeting  and  implementation  of  school  organization  under  the  l^w-^  \ 

Among  its  duties,  the  State  Committee,  ultimately  reviewed  all 
organization  plans  and  either  approved  or:r:ejected  them  with  reasons 
and  xcuommendations  for  making  'the  plans  acceptable.     Initial  plans  were  to 

T'v  ■  .  "  ■  .     .  ,  -   ■  »  ■-  ■    ■-  " 

be  siabmitted' to  the  State  Committee  hy  January  1,  1971,  and  the  last  date 
for  filing  a  final  plan  with  the  committee- was  December  1,  1971.     In  the 
event  that  any  county  planning^ committee  failed  ^:o  submit  a  plan,  or  a 
county  plan  was  rejected,  the  state  committee  was  authorized  "to  reorganize 
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such  territory  into  a  unified  school  district  or  districts  or  to  combine 
such  territory  with  any  contiguous  unified  district  or  districts"  (Section 
113),  in  order  to  meet  the  deadline  of  January  20,  1972,  the  latest 
allowable  date  for  implementation  of  plans.     In  the  meantime ^  unified 
district  trustee  elections  were  to  have  been  held  for  the  requisite  number 
of  trustee  positions  before  January  10,  1972^. 

Many  of  Wyoming's  county  school  districts  were  reorganized 
without  serious  problems  and  with  a  minimum  of  objections •    But  Carbon 
County's  reorganiisation  effort  became  embroiled  in  controversy-  To 
begin  the  reorganization  process  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  nine  school 
districts  of  the  county ,  extant  as  of  December  1^  1968,    (including  Kortes ^ 
Dam  School  District  No.  2,  which  was  subsequently  consolidalied  with  Hanna- 
Elk  Mountain  in  1969)   appointed  one  registered  voter  each  to  serve  on  the 
County.  Committee  for  the  Reorganization  of  Schools.    This  committee, 

hereafter  called  the  County  Committee ,  was  'comprised  of  seven  ranchers, 

■  • .  ^    62  '  •  '  • 

one  contractor,  and  one  housewife. 

Public  sentiment  in  Carbon  County  was  strongly  opposed  to^^ariy 
all- encompassing  unification  plan  or  plans  which  might  jeopardize  the 
independence  of  some  of  the  small  districts,  compromise  local  control  of 
schools,  or  disperse  local  pupil  valuation  monies.    This  conservative 
attitude  was  one  of  long  standing  in  the  county  and  "earlier  had  been  " 
dubbed  a  "cherished. .  . illu^on  of  'local  control'""  (Knudson,  op.,  cit.). 
It. was  an  attitude  which  was  to  plague  the  County  Committee's ^efforts 
throughout  the  reorganization  period. 

A  measure  of  consolidatidrn  had  been  effected  following  the  1947 
law,  and. some  people  felt  strongly  that  those  early  reorganizations  had 
sufficiently  integrated  the  schools  of  the  county.    Nonetheless,  pa'rt  of 
the  1969  law  stipulated  that  all  former  elementary  districts,  of  which  ; 
there  were  only  two  remaining  in  Carbon  County  (Lament  and  McFadden) , 
must  be  consolidated  with  a  contiguous  district  or districts  to  form 
one  unified' district  comprised  of  grades  kindergarten  or  one  through  twelve. 


"^County  Planning  Committee  officers  inclined  Thomas  E.  Trowbridge 
(rancher)   of  Saratoga,  Chairman;  L.  M.  Olsen  (cpn;tr actor)  of  Rawlins, 
Vice-chairman;.^  and  Martha  J.  Hall  (housewife)  \o^/'Lamont ,*Secretary . 
Other  members  (aj.1  ranchers)  were  John  A.  Evand  of  Baggs  Preston 
Williams  of  Elk  Mountain,  ^  Richard  Fisher  of  Medicine  Bow,'  Dale  Merrill 
of  iEncampment,  James^.  Irene  of  Kortes  Dam,J  and.  Kdm  j.  Krueger  of  McFadden. 


Pursuant  to  ^his  order  and  with  a  mandate  to  equalize  per  pupil 
valuations,  the  county  committee  initially  considered  a  six- district  plan 
within  Carbon  County.  *  Shortly,  however,  it  designed  a  three-district 
plan  which  would  have  included  adjacent  portions  of  Sweetwater  County 
(Elementary  School  District  No.  25,  at  Bairoil)  and  northern  Albany  County 
(Districts  No.  23  and  24,  at  Rock  River  and  vicinity) .     Several  meetings 
were  held  between  the  three  county  committees.     Albany  County  initially 
agreed  to  the  proposal  to  cross  county  lines  in  a  consolidation' with  Carbon 
County.  .      Sweetwater  County,  however,  would  not  consent  to  merging  Bairoil 
with  Carbon  County- schools.     Meanwhile,  however,  public  hearings  in  Carbon 
County^n  the  thre^^-district  plan  had  beeh  scheduled  for  late  August 
and  early  September,  1970,  at  Saratoga,  Rawlins,  and  Medicine  Bow  (the 
proposed  administrative  centers  for  the  three  districts  under  consideration) 
At  the  last  minute,  the  hearings  were  cancelled  because  of  controversy 
over  the  proposal  to  merge  Bairoil  with  the  Caruon  County  system.     Sub-  - 
sequentl^,  Albany  County  backed  out  of  the  plans  and  formed  a  school 
district  with  its  own  county  boundaries.    The  Bairoil  issue  was.  not 
settled  until  April,  1972.  '  /  ■ 

With  the  initial  three-district  plan  unacceptable,  the  Carbon 
County  committee  met  to  device  an  alternative  plan.    Earlier,  at  a  public 
meeting  for  Saratoga  area  residents  and  school  district  trustees  on 
August  28,  the  committee  met  significant  opposition  to  any  alteration  of 
existing  school  systems  Within  the  county.    Af ter • further  consultation  with 
>  school  district  trustees  county-w^^e,  the  committee  formally  submitted  \ 


By  this  initial  three-district  plan.  Carbon  County  would  have 
been  carved  into  three  north-sduth'districts:    No.  X  consolidating 
Encampment,  Saratoga,  and  Hanna-Elk  Mountain;  No.  2  consolidating;  Medicine 
Bow-Shirley  Basin,  McFadden,  and  northern  Albany  County;  and^No.  3  consolj.- 
dating^,  the  Little  Snake  River  area  (Baggs,  Dixon,.  Savery)  with  Rawlins, 
Lamont-,  and  Bairoil  (in  Sweetwater  County).     The  rationale   given  for 
unifying  northern  Albany  County  with  adjacent  McFadden'  and  Medicine  Bow- 
"  Shirley  Basin  districts  in  Carbon  County  was  primarily  their  similar 
geographic  and  economic  situation  and  the  similarity  of  their  "philosophies 
of  education."    It  had  the  full  support  of  the  Albany  County  School  reorgani 
zation  planning  committee,  but  was  ^dropped  from  consideration*  when 
Sweetwater  County  rejected  the  inclusion  of  Bairoil  with  Carbon  County. 

The  rationale  for  the  inclusion  of  Bairoil  in  the  Carbon  County 
system  wa^  more  complex,  including  socio-economic,  historic,  and  ^financial 
reasons.     It  is  discussed  in  more  detail  later  in  the  text. 
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a  "six-district"  plan  which  would  effect  the  least  amount  of  change.  This 
plan  allowed  only  for  the  mandatory  consolidation  of  Lamont . elementary 
district  with  Rawlins  and  the  McFadden  elementary  district  with  Medicine 

Bow;  all  other  districts  in  the  county  would  remain  unaltered.    The  new 

64 

plan  met  with  wide  local  support. 

,    '     By  early  December,  1970,  the  state  committee  had  considered  the 
"six-district  plan,  but  rejected  it  as  being  neither  comprehensive  nor 
efficient;  and  not  in  compliance  with  the  basic  mandate  to  equalize 
per  pupil  valuations.     In  the  following  months,  thB  county  committee 
chairman  and  others  of  his  committe^e  met  with  the  state  committee  in 
Cheyenne:    Several  alternative  reorganization  plans  were  considered ^ 
including  bae-district,  two-district,  and  four-district  plans,  but  the' 
county  committee,  unable  to  satisfy  both  its  patrons  and  the  state 
committee, . left  the  ultimate  decision  for  reorganization  up  to  the  state. 

In  the  main,  county  committee  efforts  were  thwarted  by  strong 
sentiment,  in  som,e  small  districts  to  retain,  at   all   costs,  local  school 

,^   ■■  "  ^  *^ 

^\ollowing  the  announcement  of  a  six-district  pldn,  the  tiruste^es 
of  Platte  Valley  School  District  No,  9  tools  the  opportunity  to  issue  a 
lengthy,  'eight-part  public  statement  commending  the  committee  and,  at  the 
§ame.time,  criticizing  the  state  legislature  on  two  interrelated  isaues  of 
school  reorganizatirpn  and  public  sdhool  financing  (Saratoga  Sun,  v. 83, 
•No.  13,  Octpber  8,  1970,  pp.  ,1,12):     The  trustees  recognized  that  'the  mandate 
to  equalize  per  pupil  valuation  by  school  district  changes  in  the  county, 
would  not  be  met  by  the  new  six-district  plan,  but  at  the  same  time 
they  pointed  out  that  the.  legislatiire's  handling  of  state-wide  schpol  - 
financing  itself  was  seribusXy  in  need  of  overhaul.    One  recommended 
alternative  to  total  reorganization  of  districts .was. more  interdistrict 
cooperative  educational  services;  e.g.V  the  sharing  of  facilities  and  of^ 
expertise  in  certain  innovative  educational  programs.    And  the  legislature, 
they  maintained, *  should  consider  totally  revamping  the  existing  school 
finance  foundation  program  based  on  property  taxes,  by  shifting  the  burden- 
in  part  to  other  soiirces  of  .  revenue.^    They  concluded  their  comments  with 
the  statement:  , 

In  summary,  the  board  of  education  of  school  district  No.  9 
urges  ,the  adoption  of  the  six-districjb  plan  as  submitted.  .It 
is  -the  only  feasible  plan  for  Carbon  County.     The  financial 
problems  of  this . county  cannot  be  solved  at  the  local  level  by  ' 
any  type  of  reorgatiization.     As  long  as  the  bulk  of  J:he  money  - 
'for  the  support^of  education  comes  from' taxes  levied  on  property 
th^se  problems  will  continue.    We  suggest^  tjiat  the  solution  of' 
thi^^r&bl^m  lies  with  the  legislatui:,e,  not  with  the  County 
.    '     Planning  Committee  or  the  State  Board  of  Education.  . 
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autonomy,     Fqar  of  larger  districts  controlling  smaller  district  schools 
in  a  consolidation  situation  was  widespread.     Rumors  had  spread,  for 
example,  ti^ait  "Cheyenne"   (i.e.,  state  education  authorities  at  the  capitol) 
recommended  consolidation  of  the  Encampment  schools  with  those  of  Saratoga. 
The  greatest  fear  in  Encampment  was  that  should,  such  a  consolidation  be 
effected,  their  small  high  school  would  be  closed  and  its  students  bussed  / 
the  20  miles  to  Saratoga's  Platte  Valley  High  School.     Likewise,  patrons^ 
of  Baggs  expressed  great  apprehension  at  the  possibility  that  consolidation 
with  the  larger  Rawlins  district  would-  give  the  latter  virtual  dominance 
over  the  disposition  of  Little  Snake  River  area  schools  (at  Baggs,  Savery, 
and  Dixon) .     Public  sentiment  in  these  issues  dictated  that  the  trustees 
and  county  committee  members  pursue  strict  hand^-of f-the~issue  public 
postures - 

At  McFadden,  feelings  were  strong  against,  any  unification  plan 
whiqh  wOjUld  disper3e  their  high  pupil  valuation  monies  to  poorer  schools 
beyond^ocal  jurisdiction  or  control. These  and*  o^ther  patrqn  concerns 
inhilJited  the  reorganization  effort  county-wide.  . 

An  overriding  feeling  of  apprehension,  widespread  throughout 
Wyoming,  revolved  around  the  stipulation  that  the  unified  districts' be 
divided  into  equalized  trustee  resident  areas.     Such  "equalization," 
it  was  feared,  would  essentially  give  a  greater  measure  of  power  to  the  more 
densely  populated -areas  (Strayer,  1973).     For  this  reason,  distrust  of  - 


-       The  average  pupil  valuatio3^  for  the  entire  county  in  1971-- 72, 
when  the  unification  controversy  was  at  its  high  point,  was  $17i^ll0-96 
per  ADM  (average  daily  membership) -     This  figure  is  arrived  at  by  dividing  . 
the  total  county  assessed  valuation  by  the  ADM,  hence:     $68,778,3  51.00 
V  3,552  =  $17,110-96-     The  state  average  'for  the.oame  period  was  $16,224-61. 
County  pupil  valuation  figures  fail  to  demonstrate  the  tremendous  .disparity 
which  existed  between  individual,  school  districts  prior  to  unification. 
The  district  within  Carbon  County  with  the  greatest  pupil  valuatioh  per 
ADM  was  McFadden,  with  $161,484.00,  while  the,  least  advantaged  district  * 
was  Rawlins-Lampnt.  with  a  low  $10,960.0^0  per  ADM,  well  below  both  the 
counliy  and  state  averages.     Bairoil  District  in  Sweetwater  County,  which 
was  ultimately  appended  (in. part)   to  the  Carbon  County  unification 
plan  in  April,-  1972,  had  an  even  greater,  advantage  of  $352^79-00  per  ADM,' 
of  which  approximately  $205  ,-000- OO*  was  included  in  the  final  unification 
plan-     The  disparity  between  district  pupil  valuations  'is  only  slightly 
ameliorated  in  these  instances  by  the/ higher  operating  costs  of  small 
rural .^schools  .^uch  as  McFadden  and  Bairoil.     See  Table  2  for  a  statistical 
comparison  of  the  nine  Carbon  County  DistrictsCand  the  Bairoil  District, 
involved  in  the  final  unification  plan  for  Carbon  County  schools.  . 
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Rawlins  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  of  Saratoga,  was  apparent  in  Carbon  County. 
THese  and  related  concerns  a±)Out  consolidation  only  reinforced  localized 
self-interest  during  the  entire  sch09l  district  reorganization  planning 
stage.     (Expressions*  of  these  local  interests  continued  after  unification', 
on  a  much  smaller  scale,  to  affect  the  administration  and  governance  of 

the  county's  schools-)     -   "  '     .  , 

On  December  12,  1971,  the  state  cdmmittee  handed  down  its  -  .  . 

mandatory  decision  to  consolidate  Carbon  County  schools  into  two  . 
geographically- large,  unified  districts,  dividing  the  county  east  and  west, 
effective  January  20,  1572.    Former  Districts.  Nos^  4,  6,-  9,  18~,  and  24 
(Hanna-&lk  Mountain,  Medicine  Bow,  ShiiAey  Basin,  Platte  Valley ,  Encampment , 
and  McFadden)  were  organized  as  fcarbon"  County  Unified  School  District  No.  2. 
Former  Districts  Noe.  i  and  3  (Baggs  and  Rawi^insr-Lamont)  were  consolidated 
■  into  Carbon  County  Unified  School  District fNo.  1.     Later,  administrative 
offices  were  designated  at  Saratoga  aiid  at 'Rawlins,  respectively.  (The." 
Lamont  and  Rawlins  districts  had  been  formally  unified  effective  July  1,  1971.) 
See  Figure  29  for  the  school  districts  as  they; existed  prior  to'^the  December, 
1971  Decision  and  Order^  (Wyoming  State  Def^tment  of 'Education,  1971;  1972a.). 

In  creating  these  two  new  districts,  the  State  Committee  ^attempted 
to  equalize  the  assessed  valuation  of  eacH  by  giving  to  Unified  District  ; 
No.   1  five  townships  ne^r  Hanna  and  Kort^s  Dam  (including  ^alcjott  Junction,  f 
formerly  part  of  Platte  Valley' School  District  No. , 9) .     Still  undecided', 
by  the  courts  was  the  disposition  of  Sweetwater  County  Elementary  School  /  ^ 
District  No.^  25  •  (Bairoil)  .  ^  But ,  recognizing  the  possibility  of  Bairoil's, 
consolidatic|i^ith  Carbon  County  School  Dis-trict  No.?  1,  thk-State  coiranittee 
stipulated  that^^^sessed  valuation  invcrlvin^  [the]  f  ivfjr  (.5)  'tQwhships .  .1. shall 


revert  to  School  district  No.  2  if  the  Supreme  Court  of  i^yoming  holds  that 
Bairoil  is  to  be  included  in  Carbon  County  School  District. No.  1" ^ (Decision 
and  Order,  December  12,\1971,  No.  31)1    The  ttansf^r  of  the  five  tdWnships 
for  their  .valuation  cert^nly  benefited  District  No.  l/bUt  it  M^ks  considered 
aVx  unreasonable  decisipn  by\^ one  patrons  and  trustees  of  Di;strict  No.  2, 
and  it  became .  a  Serious  issu^later. 

The  Bairoil  issue  wakimresolved  for  several  unti^; 
Agril,  1972.     The  contr9versy  caK^  two  key  considerations— 

logistics  and  finances.     Thp^latti^  was  the  primary "concern  for  officials  ; 
in  both  Sweetwater  and  Carbbn  qpun^  schools^,  while  the  former  was  uppermost 
in  the  minds  of  the  Bairoil  resident^ themselves,         '  \  *  ^ 
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Fig,29.  School  dis^tricts  in  Carbon  County,  Wyoming,  December,  197  K 
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Bairoil  lies  in  the  northeast  corner  of  Sweetwater  County  and 
is  geographically  contiguous  to  northwest  Carbon  County  and  southeast 
Fremont  County.    Its  social  and  economic  ties  with  Rock  Springs ,  the  largest 
city  in  Sweetwatpr  County,  and  with  Green  River ^  the  county  seat,  are  minimal 
because  of  separation -created  by  the  Great  Divide  Basin/  a  barren  and 
'roatdl^ss  desert.    Bairoil 's  primary  social  and  economic  ties  are  with  Lament 
and  Rawlins  in  CarKrafT^ounty ,    five  and  38 -miles  east  and  southeast,  respectively. 
(Iri  contrast,  the  drive  from  Bairpil  to  Rock  Springs  is  146  ftiles,  via  the 
shortest  route  through  Rawlins.)     Heretofore,  the  high  school  students 
of  Bairoil  (and  L^ont)  had  attended  school  in  Rawlins,  for  which  the 
Rawlins  school  district  was  financially  compensated. 

Bairoil 's  greatest  agset  was  its  assessed  valuation  of 
$17,991,761.00,  which  coupled. with  its  very  low  pupil  population  bf  61,  .  • 

gave  it  an  extremely  high  per  pupil  valuation  per  ADM. .  (average  daily 
membership)  of  $352,779.00  (see  Table  3)  .     The  Sweetwater  Company  com- 
mittee on  school  district  reorganization  proposed  to  consolidate  Bairoil 
fully  into  their  own  unified  School  District  No.  1,  Rock  Springs,  to  take 
advantage  of  the  high  valuation.    Bairoilf residents  contested  that  plan 
and  .  their  case  was  taken  through  District  Court  to  the  Wyoming  Supreme 
Court  (Sweetwater  County  ^Planning  Committee  for  the  Organization  of 
School  Districts  v.  Leonard  Hinkle  et  al. ,  493  P.  2d  1050  [Wyoming,  1972]). 
In  March, ^1972,  the  case  was  relinquished  to  the  state  committee  for  a 
decision.    The -state  committee  entered  its  Findings  of  Fact,  Conclusions 
of  .Law,  and  Decision  and  Order  on  April  23,  19'72,  effective  July  1,  1972. 
That  decision  was  a  compromise  by  which  part — not  all — of  Sweetwater 
County  Elementary  School  District  No.  25,  Bairoil,  was  formally  consolidated 
with  Carbon  County  Unified  School  District  No.  1.     In  effect,  the  committee 
ordered  the  consolidation  of  all  of  Bairoil. district  in  which  the  entire 
pupil  population  of  61  was  resident,  aind  the  val^ation  of  that  same  area, 
amoimting  to  $12,827,608  ($5,164,153  less  than  the  entire  former  Bairoil 
district) ,  with  an  approximate  per- pupil  valuation  per  ADM  of  $205,000 .00. 
(The  difference  in  valuation  went  to  Sweetwater  County'^  Unified  District 
No.  X,  Rock  Springs,  as  a  compromise. ) 

,        '         By  the  same  Decision  and  Order  of  April  23,  the  state  CortUittee  . 
ordered  one  of  the  five  townships  (T21N  R84W,  encompassing  Walcott  Junction)  • 
formerly  awarde'd  to  Carbon  County  School  District  No.  1    to  revert 
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to  School  District  No.  2.     The  state  committee  was  not  strictly  bound  by 
ics  earlier  assertion *that  all  five  townships  would  be  returned  to  District 
No.  2  because  of  the  fact  that  not  all  of  Bairdil  was  included  in  the 
consolidation  order.    The  state  committee  further  pointed  out  that  the  four 
remaining  townships  "must  remain  in  Carbon  County  School  District  No.  1 
because  the  ratio  of  ADM  to  assessed  valuation  per  pupil  must  be  equalized 
as  nearly  as  practicable  between      .Districts  Nos.  1  and  2"  (Sections  15-22)  . 
At  the  same  time,  the  bonded  indebtedness  of  the  five  townships  remained 
the  legal  responsibility  of  School  District  No.  2  in  which  buildings  and 
other  facilities  financed  by  the  bonding  also  remained.     (See  Fig.  30 
for  'the  final  disposition^  of  Carbon  County  School  District  reorganization 
an'd  unification:     Note  the  disputed  townships  and  Bairoil  in  dotted  lines.) 

On  May  15,  at  the  regularly  scheduled  District  No.  2  School 
Board. meeting,  in  Saratoga,  the  controversial  four  remaining  townships 
were  dis^cussed  (identified  as  T22N  R83W,  T23N  R83W,  T24N  R83W,  and  T^5N  R84W) 
At  issue  was  the  loss  of  significant  assessed  valuation  from  those  township^, 
at  least  one  of  which  was  the  site  of  potentially  large  co^.1  mining  opera- 
tions and  hence  of  a  predicted  increase  in  assessed  valuation.    A  secondary 
concern  was  based  on  the  principle  that  the  state  committee's  decision  not 
to  return  the  four  remaining  townships  was  contrary  to  its  earlier  promise 
and  that  its  action  appeared!  to  be  a  gxve-away  to  District  No.aI.  .^The 
latter  issue  was  weakened,  however,  by  the  fact  that  not  all  of  uairoil 
district  was  included. in  unification  with  District  No.  1,  hence  the  State 
committee  had  an  excuse  for  not  fully  complying  with  its  former  decision. 

^With  the  financial  issue  uppermost,  a  ihotion  was  made  before 
the  board  "to  hire  an  attorney  and  sue  for  the  5  (sic,  four  remaining) 
townships  return  to  District   #2."     The  motion  failed  by  a  vote  of  four 
in  favor  anqi  five  opposed,'  and  the  matter  was  dropped  with  rio  further 
consideration  of  legal- action  (Carbon  County  Schoql  District  No.  2,^1.972b). 

Trustees  from  .the  area  which  had  formerly  included  the  four 
disputed  townships  voted  against  the  motion  to  sue  for  their  return.  They 
felt  that  the  issue  did  not  warrant  court .action.    A  subsequent  feeling 
among  board  members  was  that  they  might  accomplish  a  readjustment  of  school 
district  boundaries  involving  those  townships  ax,  a  later  date,  under  the 
provisions  of  Section  134  of  The  Wyoming  School  bistriet  Organization  Law 
of  1969  which  states:  412 
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When  all  of  Uie  teVr^tory  of  the  state  is  included  in 
unified  school  dis-^icts,  the  boards  of  trustees  of  the 
unified  districts  i^  each  county  shall  constitute  a  com- 
mittee with  the  powers  and. duties  of  the  former  county 
committees,    S'uch  committee  may  submit  to  the  state  com- 
mittee plans  proposing  organization  of  school  districts 

Jl   which  conforin  to  the  criteria  .and  procedur.es  set  forth  in 

this  chapter ,  ' provided  that  the  time  limits  provided  by 
this  chapter  shall  not\apply  to  any .such  proposed  further 
organization.  ' 

School  District  No.  2  has  nxne  trustees    and  School  District 
No.  1  has  seven,  and  presumably,  should  the  boards  of  trustees  meet  as  a  .  ^ 
committee  .to  consider  readjustment, of  common  school  district  boundaries, 
and  sliould  the  trustees  of  School  District  No.  2  vot;e  as  a  block,  they 
could  sway  the  readjustment  in  their  favor.    Final  arbitration  in  the  matter, 
however,  still  rests  with  the  state  committee,  which  would  be  bound  by  the  ' 
or^Lginal  mandate  to  effect  a  ratio  of  assessed  yaluation  per  pupil  ADI^  as 
nearly  equalized  as  practicable.  ^ 

As  conceived  by  the  first  Decision  and  Order  of  December  12,  1971, 
effective  January  20,  1972,  Carbon  County  School  District  No.  1  was  given 
an  assessed  valuation  of  $36,000,000.00,  which  when  divided. by  an  ADM 
(average  daily  membership)  of  2,275.74  (based  on  a  pupil  population  of 
2,358)  amounted  to  a  pupil  valuation  per  ADM^ of  $15,819.00.  By  ' 
comparison.  School  District  No-  2,  less  the  five  disputed  townships,  had 
an  assessed  valuation  of  $33,200,000.00  and  a  per  pupil  valuation  pe'r  ADM 
of  $27,805.00"  based  on"  an  ADM  (and  pupil  population)  of  1,X94.    By  the 
amendment  of  the  Decision  and  Order  dated  April  23,  1972,  and  effective 
July  1,  1972,  the  assessed  valuation  of  District  No.  1  was  increased  to 
$43,162,704.00  with  a.  pupil  valuation  per  ADM  of  $18,374.92.  School 
District  No.  2,  havinjg  received  one  of  the  five  disrupted  townships-  in 
return,  had  an  increased  total  assessed  valuation  of  $35,464,140.00  and 
new  per  pupil  valuation  ADM  of  $31,495.68.     The  latter  figure  is- 47% 
higher  than  that  of  District  No.  1;  compare  them  with  the  state  average., 
per  pupil  valuation  Ae!m  in  1^71-1972  of.- $16, 224.61.     The  financial  dis- 
crepancy between  the  districts  is  more  apparent  than  real  and  is  ameliorated 
by  the  fact  that  it  coks  considerably  more  per  pupil  to  operate  predominantly 
small  rural  schools  su^h  as  those  in  District  No.  2  than  to  operate 
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larger  urban  schools  such  as  those  at  Rawlins,  in  District  No.  1  (or  at*^"  * 

Casper,  or  Cheyenne) -  . 

/, 

Organization  of  School  District  No.  2 

As  required  by  The  Wyoming  School  District  Organization  Law  of 
1969 ,  the  election  of  trustees  was  completed  in  Carbon  County  prior  to 
Januaary  10^  19^2.     On  January  20,  the  day  of  implementation  of .  the  new 
unification  plan,  the  first  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  for  District 
No.  2  was  held  at  Rawlins ^  the  Carbon  County  seat.     This  was  an  organizational 
meeting,  called  to  order  by  the  County  Clerk,  R.  G.  Engstrom,  who  administered 
the  oath  of  office  to  the  nine  assembled  trustees  (see  Table  4  and  Fig.  31). 

'Mr.  Artlin  Zeiger,  Chairman  of  the  former  Platte  Valley  School, 
District  No.  9,  presided  oyer  the  election  of  officers.     Dick  Riser, 
Trustee-at-Large,  was  elected  President?  Son ja  Cpllamer  of  Saratoga ^was 
elected  Vicer-President ,  William  Cooper  of  Medicine  Bow  was  elected 'Clerk, 
and  Artlii)^  Zeiger  of  Saratoga  was  elected  Treasurer. 

Potential  disunity  among  board  members,  given  the  sudden 
^transition  from  five  formerly  independent  school  districts  to  one  and  the 
atmosphere  of  hostility  to  unification  generally,  was  recognized  by  all, 
and  a  conscious  attempt  was  made  (and  has  continued  to  be  made)  by  every 
trustee  to  put  aside  local  animosities,  fears,  and  suspicions.  The 
board  resolved  to  work  as  one  unified  body,  for  the  benefit  of  the  patrons 
and  schools  of  the  unified  district. 

Given  the  newness  of  the  unif^ication.  concept ,  the.  board  moved 
cautiously  at  first  in  making  the  new  district  operational.     Some  key  - 
administrative  staff  appointments  and  other  practical  considerations  were 
taken  as  temporary  or  interim  lantil  t^ie  members  of  the  board  could  determine 
the  best  procedures  to  follow.     Recognizing  that  they  must  act-  immediately, 
on  some  issues,  however,  they  took  steps  at  the  first  and  subsequent 
meetings^'^to  effect  district-wide  unity  and  permanency  of  operations 


/    '  ^A  recent  national  study  on  financing  rural  schools  isolates 
tiiree  primary  cost  factors  which  exacerbate  the  problem  of  financing* 
rural  schools:     (1)  high  ratios  of ,prof essional  personnel  to  students , 
(2)  high  costs  of  p^Pil  transportation,  and  (3)   the  expensive  production 
of  curricular  and  teaching  materials  for  small  classrooms  (Thomas,  1974). 
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Two  of  the  most  important  decisions  were  the  appointment  of  superintendents 
and  the  designation  of  an  administrative  center. 

At  the  organizational  meeting  in  Rawlins,  on  January  20,  the^- 
board  appointed  Mr.  John  Tynon,  former  Superintendent  of  Platte  Valley 
School  District  No.  9,  as  Interim  Superintendent,  with  particular ^respon- 
^sibility  over  fiscal  matters.     Mr.  James  Donahue,  former  Superintendent 
of  Hanna-Elk  Mountain  School  District  No.  4,  was  appointed  Interim  Assistant 
Superintendent,  in  charge  of  curriculum  and  personnel.    At  the  third  meeting 
of  the- board,  on  February  l4,  these  interim  positions  were  changed  to  per- 
manent appointments  by  the  board. 

Saratoga  was  designated  as  the  School  District  administrative 
center, housing  the  offices  of  the  Superintendent.    And,  after  'a  trial 
.period,  the  Assistant  Superintendent's  office  was  located  at  Elk  Mountain, 
which  placed  "central  administration  personnel  closer  to  all  attendance 
centers"  (Carbon  County  School  District  No.  2,  1972a).  . 

Policies  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 

It  was  agreed  that  the  majority  of  policy  matters  in  the  new 
.district  would  remain  the  same  as  tjio^e^^^^  five  former 

districts  until  a  comprehensive  policy  statement  could  be  prepared,  passed, 
and  published.     Among  the  policies  and' procedures  adopted  at  the  first 
meetings  of  the  board  were  the  following: 

Regular  meetings  of  the  School  Board  of  Trustees  were  to  be  t 
held  on  the  third  Monday  of  the  month,  at  2:00  p.m.,  in  the  administrative 
offices  at  Saratoga.     Special  meetings  could  be  called  by  the  president  of 
the  Board,  and  only  that  business  for  which  the  meeting. was  called  would  be 
considered.     The  board  was  to  meet  at  least  once  per  year  at  each  attendance 
center  (which  allowed  for  at  least  seven  special  meetings).     All  board 
meetings  were  to  be  open  to  thfe  public,  and  all  board  action  taken  in- open 
.meetings.    Executive  sessions-  (for  the  purpose  of  discussing  sensitive 
issues)  which  could  be  held  with  the . superintendents  and  administrative 
principals  present,  were  closed  to  the  public. 


/^^On  a  motion  during  the  firsc  meeting  by  the  trustee,  from 
McFadden,  the  board  passed  a  resolution  designating  Saratoga  as  the  interim 
administrative  center.    Saratoga  was  later  officially  recognized  as  the 
official  administrative  center,  and  the  , legal  location  for  Board  of 
Trustee  regular  monthly  meetings. 

^    417  .  •  '  . 
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Fig.31.  Carbon  County  unified  School  District  No.  2  and  trustee  areas,  1972. 
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The  Board  of  ^Trustees  was  recognized  as  th,.e  governing^body  of 
the  school  district,  and  a  majority  (five)  of  the  nine  members  constituted 
a  legal  quorum,  for  the  transaction  of  business  at  meetings.    No  action  of  . 
the  .  board  would  be  valid  unless  it  received  the  approval  of  a  majority  of  v 
the  elected  board  members. 

Officers  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  included  a  President,  Vice- 
President,  Clerk,  and  Treasurer.    The  Pr.esident  presides,  or  in  his 
absence,  the  Vice-President  presides.     Should  both  be  absent,  the  assembled 
members  were  to. elect  a  temporary  chairman  to  .conduct  the  meeting. 

The  Clerk's' official  duties  were  four:     (1)  to  submit  the  annual 
school  district  fiscal  report  to  the  state  superintendent  of  schools, 

(2)  to  file  with  the  state  superintendent  all  papers  transmitted  to  'him 
by  scrfool  officials  and  others  pertaining  to  the  business  of  the  district, 

(3)  .  to  cause  a  certificate  to  be  endorsed  upon  every  bond  of  evidence 

of  debt,  issued  pursuant  to  law,  that  the  same  is  within  the  lawful  debt, 
limit  of  the  school  district  and  is.  issued  according  to  law>  and  (4)  to 
record  all  proceedings  of  the  board  in  books  kept  for  that  purpose; 

The  duties  of  the  Treasurer  were  three:    .(1)  to  have  custody  of 
all  monies  belonging  to  the  district  and  to  make  payments  from  that 

tr easury-on  <Drder  of  the  alerJc , :  coujxter^igned  ^by  Jihe  _B_oard_  P r es ident ,  

(2)   to  keep  an  account  of  the  receipts,  and  expenditures  of  the  school 
district,  and  (3)   to  render  a  financial  statement  of  the  district  at  any 
time,  when  required  by  the  Board  of  Tru3tees,  and  to  cause  a  detailed 
report  showing  the  sources  of  revenue  and  the  purposes  of.  expenditures 
tp  be  published  at  the  close  of  each  fiscal  year  in  a  newspaper  of  general 
circulation      within  the  school  district. 

Certain  legal  considerations  concerning  board  operations-  may 
be  noted,  as  important  in  the  formal  operation  of  the  school  district.  * 
It  became  board  pol,icy  that-  the  board  and" its  individual  members  were  a 
legally,  constituted  board  only  when  in  session  and  no  individual  member 
could  presume  to  speak  for  the  board  until  proper  and  legal 'action  had 
been  taken  on  the  matter  under  discussion  in  a  legally . constituted  session. 
Questions  regarding  the  administration  of  schools,  when- asked  of  a  board 


^\he  Saratoga  Sun  and  the 'Rawlins  Daily  Times  were  the  officially 
'designated  newspapers  for  School  District  No.  2.  -  - 

■  '419  .  ■       :  .        '  :    r  ' 


member,  were/,  when  necessary,  to  be  transferred  to  the  superintendent, 
as  ho  board  members  should  be  expected  to  perform  duties  for  which  a 
superintendent  had  been -hired.  .  " 

The  Board  of  Trustees  of  District  No.  2  operated  the  Carbon  County 

Instructional  Materials  Center ^  with  services  contracted  to  Carbon  County 

.  69 
School  District  No,  1. 

Application  for  all  projects  funded  by  the  federal  government 
were  to  beapprpved  by  the  Board  of  Trustees*  ' 

The  board  operated  under  the  provisions  of  the  Administrative 
Procedures  Act,  as  filed  with  the  Wyoming   Secretary    of  State. 

Administrative  Organization  '  '  > 

-  The  district  administration  moved  quickly  to  effect  the  following 
organization  structure-     Directly  below  the  superintendents,  a  second 
category  of  administratoirs  was  created  to  oversee  each  of  the  five  administra 
tive  areas  of  the  district  (Encampment,  Platte  Valley   [Saratoga],  Hanna- 
Elk  Mountain,  Medicine  Bow-Shirley  Basin,  and  McFadden) .     These  administra- 
tive* areas  of  the  unif iod  district  corresponded  to  the  five  formerly 

independent  school  districts  prior  to  unification.     The  five  administrative  - 

70 

_aieas_encJDmpass^dr-e^i^h 

Elk  Mountain,  McFadden,  Medicine  Bow,  Shirley  Basin ,.  Beei:  Mug)  ,  with  a 
total  9f  twelve  schools  (see  Fig.  32). 

Four  of  the  administrators  of  the  administrative  areas  were 
designated  as  Administrative  Principals.     Each  shared  dual  responsibility 
as  an  overall  administrator  of.  the  schools  in  his  respective  area  with  duty 
as  an  elementary  principal;  the  administrative  principal  at  Encampment 


69  ' 

At  its  second  meeting,  on  January  31,  1972,  the  Board  of  " 

Trustees  of  School  District'*'No .  2  moved  that  District  No.  2  take  over 
the  operation  of  the  Carbon  County  Instructional  Materials  Center,  the 
expenses  and  services  of  which  were  to  be  shared  by  both  school 
districts  in  the  county,  for.  the  benefit  „of  all  schools.     The  Center, 
formerly  housed  at  Sinclair,  was  njoved  to  a  new  location  in  the  Platte 

Valley  Junior  High  School  building  at,  Saratoga. 

■         ,  > 

70  .  . 

No  attendance  centers  were  closed  with  unification  of  District 

No.  2,  but  in  Unified  District  No.  1,  the  State  Committee  ordered  the 
closing  of  the  Savery  and  Lament  elementary  schoolsvbecause  of  small 
enrollment.    Their  students  are  bussed  to  Baggs  and  B^iroil . schools , 
respectively  (Wyoming  State  Department  of  Education,  1971). 
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is  the  K-12  principal.     The  fifth  administrator,  at  the  tiny  McFadden 
Elementary  School,  is^ a  Head  Teacher.    All  five  were  directly  responsible 
t6  the  central  school  district  office  in  Saratoga.    The  four  administ^rative 
principals  sat  on  an  administrative  council  which  met  at  two-week  .intervals. 
Subordinate  -to  them  were  high  school  principals  at  Hanna,  Medicine  Bow, 
and  Saratoga,     Head  Teachers  were  -appointed  at  Shirley  Basin,  Elk  Mountain-^ 
and  Encampment  Elementary  Schools,  in  addition  to  McFadden.     Beer- Mug  is 
a  one-teacher  school,        .  ^       ■      >  '      '  <■  ' 


School  Di^trici  Communilv 

Board  'of  Trustees 

Superintendent  ■ 

Administrative 

Pnncipal, 
Modicme  Bow* 
Shjrlf?v  Bjsin 
Schools 
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Administrative 

Principal. 
Honna-Elk  Mountain 
Schools 
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Schools  (Saratoga). 


Saratoga 
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McFadden  School 
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Fig,  32.  Organi7.ational  chart  of  Unified  District  No.  2,  Carbon  County,  Wyoming  (1972) 
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School  Financing  ' 
The  State  Foundation  .Program  '  \- 

The  history  of  Wyoming  public  school  financing  provides  an 

interesting,  account  of  diverse  and  changing  policies  \and  of  a  gradual 

"    '  71  \ 

trend  toward  equalization  of  state  school  support.       \In  the.  early 

years  of  the  twentieth  century,  support  of  public*^  educat:ion  was  primarily 
in  the -/hands  of  the\local  public.     Wyoming,  on  the  who  ley  was  not  unlike 
the  rest  of  the  nation.     In  1900,  for  example ,  schools  across  the  nation 
received  only  about . 18%  of  school  revenue  from  state  source^,, 
and  in  1930,'  only  15%.     By  1968,"  however,  the  pic^iffyre  had  changed 
significantly,  and  schools  received,  on  the  average,  over  40%  of 
their  ^id  from  state  governments .  ■  ^ 

In  Wyoming,  Land  Income  ^Fund's ,  ^established  Sin  1892  have 
provided  the  basis  of  state  funding  to  schools.     A  total  of  3.5  million 
acre's  of  land  was  set  asid^  in  Wyoming  as  school  lands   (sections  16  and 
36  of  every  township).     The  proceeds  from  said  or  lease  of  these  lands 
and  from  mineral  royalties  have  been  placed  in  a  permanent- fund  called 
the  Common  School  Permanent  Fund,  which  had  grown  to.  over  §93  million  by 
1971.     Historically,  the  largest  income  to  the  Land  Income  Fund  has  be^n 
from  oil  royalties  paid  to  the  state  by  the  federal  government.'  Thirty- 
seven  and  one-half  percent  of  federal  oil  royalties  are  returned  to  the 
state,  of  which  50%  are  paid  into  the  Foundation  Fund  (i.e.,  . 
IR.75%  of  all  royalties  received) .     Payments  to  the  schools  are 
derived  frota  interest  on  this  fund,  along  with  grazing  fees,  agricultural 
leases^  and  mineral  prospecting  leases  on  the  'school  sections.-  This 
constitutes  the  Common  School  l^and  Income  Fund.     The  revenue  from  this  ^ 
fund  is  distributed  twice  annually  to  county  treasurers,  who  redistribute 
It  to  the  school  districts  on  the  basis  of  the  preceeding  annual  school 

census   (i.e.,  the  number  of  children  aqad  6  to  21  resident:  In  the  distrilct)  :  . 

■  ^ !  . 

This  discussion  of  the  history  of  Wyoming  public  school  financing 
in  general  and  of  the  Wyoming  Foundation  Program  specifically,  relies  heavily 
on  two  sources:     The  Wyoming  School  Foundation  Program  i^yoming  Department  of. 
Education,  1972b)  and  a  publication  by. the  Citizens  Committee  on  Educational 
Problems,  entitled  Public  Edjacation  in  Wyoming   (Citizens  Committee,  1954). 
Although  legislation  subsequejit  to  "1972  has  changed  some  facets  of  the 
Foundation  Program,  the  1972  account  is  used  in  this  discussion  for  its 
relevancy  to  the^^^setting  in  ^feich  the  National  Institute  of  Education's 
Experiifiental  Schools  project  V7as  implemented  in  Carbon  County  School  District 

:  .  422^ 


During  the  23rd  Wyoming  Legislature  itu  1935,  a  formula* for 

■  .    '  '•  c     .     *      •     ^  \  '  ^'    ■    '  '  '         '  ■•' 

distributing,  certain ''"equalization  funds"  to  school'  syster^s  across  the 

State  was  ad9pted,  requiring  a  mijiimiam  local  district  tax  levy  to  qualify. 

This  is  popularly  Vi:alled  the  "qualifying  levy."    In  ^he  1940s,  a  general 

aid  fund  to  public  schools  was  established,  "and  a  state-Wide  6  mill 

property  ta>i!  was  levied  specif ically  for  school  support  purposes. 

By  the  mid-1950s,  there  were,  five  major  sources  of  state  revenue 
for  school  districts:  "  \  _^  . 

1..    The  Land  Income  Fund ,  distributed  on  the  basis  of  school 
census .  '  ^    ..  '  '  . 

2.  A  Government  Royalty  Fund,  distributed  "on  the  basis  of  the 
number  of  teachers  and  drivers  of  bus'  routes  in  a  district-.  Districts 
with  their  own  sources  of  wealth  had  the  advantage  o£  being  able  to  employ  c-- 
more**"  teachers  ajnd  drivers  than  poorer  district^y  for' the  same  number  of 
children- 

3.  '  The  State  Tax  Schobl  Fund,  dis-^ributed  dti  the  basis  of 
one-half  the  Government  Royalty  Fund  and  one-half  the  average  daily 
attendance The  latter  was  not  adjusted  for  large  or  small  districts. 

/  4.     An  Equalization  Fund,  distributed  on  the  basis  of  teacher 
units  according  to  need.     The  amount  was  small.  •  * 

/    5.     A  General  Aid  for  Public  School  Contingent^Fund ,  its  distri- 
bution Based  one-half  on  the  formula  for  the  State  Land  "Income  Fund  (i.e., 
on  a  school  ce'nsus.  basis),  and  one-half  on ''the  formula  for  the  Government 
Royalty!  Fund  (teacher-driver  basisV.     qualifying  mill  levies  were  required 
for  the  distribution  of  this  fund.  .  ...     '  •'     _  v^v 

J       With  these  state  revenue  sources  formally  established,  a  philosophy 
of  stake. aid  to  education  was  firmly  grdunded  in  Wyoming. >   The  way  was  thereby 
set  fot  significant  improvements  in  the  system  of  state  foundation  aid  to 
.schoolis.     N^ew  laws  affecting  public  school  financing  were  passed  by  the  1955 
33rd  y/yoming  Legislature..     Much  of  the  impetus  for  change  and  improvement, 
came  from  three  related  sources,  the  Wyoming  Citizens  Coitmvrttee  on  Educational 
Problems,  the  Legislative  Interim  Committee,  aiid      Governor's  Conference  on 
Education.  -  — 

In -1953,  the  32nd  Wyoming  Legislature  authorized  the  Legislative 
Interim  Committee  to  make  a  comprehensive  study  of  public  school  financing 
in  Wyoming,  to  be  reported  at  the  next  biennial  session  of  1955^!,  The  Interim 
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Committee '  s''.  sub- conuni^^tee  on  education  supported  the  idea  of  involving 

state^wide  citizen  representative's  directly  in  their  study,  arid,  to  this 

*         ■       '  ■  72 

end,  organized^  the  Wyoming  Citizens  Committee  on  Educational-  Problems. 

This  committee  was  "designed  to  assist  in  defining  a  "minimum"/educational ^ 

opportunity,  in  determining  methods  by  which  that 'opportunity  should  be 

implemented  to  the  benefit  of  each  child,  in  determining~the  cost  of 

providing  it,  and  in  determining  if  school  districts,  counties ,  and  the 

state  government  were  financially  able  to  support  such  an  opportunity 

using /existing,  sources  of  revenue,  and  if  not,  to  suggest  additional 

revenues  which  might  be  made  available  for  school  support,  purposes - 

A  comprehensive- Foundation  Program  plan  was  prepared  by  the 
Citi2en_s_  Committee  and  formed  the  essential  basis  f of  the  enactment  of 
the  School,  Foundation  Progtam  statutes  passed  \inanimously  by  the  33rd  ' 
Wyoming  Legislature  in  1955.  ,  ^ 

~  The  weighted  classroom  unit'  (CRU) .was  "bhosen  as  the  measure  of 

educational  need  in  the  schools.     This  unit  of  measure  was  based,  at  first 
on -the  ratio  of  the  average  daily  attendance  of  pupils  to  the  number  of 
classroom  teachers  employed.     By  this  plan,  every^-schaoL^jwas  guaranteed  at 
•least  one  cl.assroom  unit.     The  CRU  cost,  was  designed  to  reflect  the  salary 
of  the  teacher,  the  cost  of  instructional  materials',  equipment,  operation 
and  maintenance,  c^^rtain  fixed  charges,  and  the  cost  of^auxiliary  services 
Add4tional  special  ^units  were  allowed,  for  kindergarten, -auxiliary  or  non- 
teaching  professional,  personnel,  arid  for  special  programs. 

The  initial  value  of  one  cfeu  in  1955  was  set  at  $5,500  based 
on  thfe  avei^age  cost  of  a  basic  program,  or  the  effective  expenditure,  of 


The  citizens  Committee  consisted  of  five  executive  staff 
(including  two  out-ofr-stiate  consultants),  a' standards  sub-committee  (13 
members)  ,  an  organization,  sub-cOmmittee  (16  meitnbers)  ,  and  a  finance  sub- 
committee (17  ittembefs) ,  as  well  as  supportive  research  and  clerical  staff . 
Carbon  County  was  represented  on  tjie  committee  by  one  member,  Mr,  Robert"  B 
Lee  of  Rawlins.  .  — .  ^ 
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education  in  1953-54.        It  did  not  cover  such  auxiliary  expenditures  as 


transportation,  isolation  and  tuition,  capital  outlay,  debt- service ,  or 
programs  within  the  school  that  are  normally  considered  to  be  self- 
support  i.ng,  such  as  the  school  lunch  program.  .  -i 

Initially,  'the  program  made  use  of  the  weighted  classroom  unit 
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ba.sod  on  the  average  daily  attendance  (ADA)       of  pupils  in  a  school  district.. 

In  1959,  this  adaptation  was  modified  to  make  use  of  the  average  daily  mem- 

bership  (ADM)'      as  the  basis  of  computation. 

The  CRU  amount,  initially  set  at  $5,500  in* 1955,  was  subsequently 
rai.sed  to  $6,200  in  1959,  and  after . several  changes,  ^to  $12,000  in  1972.' 
Actual  expenditures,  however,  have  risen  at  a  much  faster  rate;  hence  the 
CRU  rimount  does  not  cov<&r.the  total  effective  expenditures  as  expected.  It 

or  example,  the  effective  expenditure  cost 
overrun  on  the  state  average  was  more  than  $3,000  al^ve  the  dollar  value  of 
the  classroom  , unit "funds  available  in  the  Foundation  Program  (Wyoming  Depart- 
ment of  Education,   1972b,  p.  3,  Fig.  2).  * 

The  computation  of  the  classroom  unit  i*s  fairly  straightforward. 
First,  the  total  number  of  classroom  unit's  and  special  units  are  computed 
for  the  school  (by  a  formula  described  below) .     This  figure  is  multiplied 
times  the  CRU  amount  .allotted. for  the  year.     To  this  dollar  figure  is  added  , 
additional  foundation  program  costs,  usually  auxiliary  service  expenditures* 
From  this  total  cost  is  then  subtracted  a  variety  of  local  district  resources 
(deBi;ribed  below).     The  resulting  figure  is  the  Foundation  Program  Entitlement, 


'^^The  CRU  figure/. of  $5,500  was  arrived  -at.  by  dividing  the  total  I 
(effective  expenditures  reported  for  the  1953-1954  school  year  state-wide  by 
the  number  of  teachers.  "  .  / 

^^ADA^  or  Average  Daily  Attendance,  is  defined  as  the  total  days 
attended  by  all  pupils  divided  by  the  total  days  the  school  was  in  operation 
during  the  year   (180  or  more).  /  . 

75  '  A 

ADM,  or  Average  Daily  Membership,^  is  defined  as  the  total  nximber 

of  pupils  present  plus  the  total  number  of  pupils  absent,  divided  Iw  the 

actual  n'um&Gr  of  days  the\schoo1  was  in  session  for  the  year.     Whei/l  a  pupil 

is  absent  more  than  10    consecutive  days,  all  those  days  over  10  /are 

deleted.     A  pupil  who  withdraws  is  dropped  from  membership  the  da^  after 

the  last  day  he  attended.     Schools  are  not  penalized  for  pupils  ^ho  are 

absent  for  relatively  3hort  periods  of  time.  / 


i 
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an  amount  which  is  credited  to  the  school  district.     Note  that  in  some 

instances  the  amount  credited  is  neither  the  real  total  cost,  nor  is  it 

all  payable  to  a  given  district.     In  instances  where  .local  resources  are 

high,  little  or  none  of  it  is  paid  by  the  state.    Foundation  entitlements  . 

are  considered  to  be  only  a  guaranteed  minimum  account  for  a  district, 

76 

shared  by  the  state  and  the  district. 

♦ 

The  CRU  computatiori  follows  detailed  guidelines.     First,  the  CRU 
for  each  school  is  calculated  using, a  formula  which  determines  the  number 
of  pupils  per  teacher  in  schools  of  variously  defined  sizes.     The  average 
number  of .pupils  per  teacher  in  each  size  group  becomes  the  divisor  for 
the  group.     Pre-established  classroom  unit  calculations^  based  on  the  state 
average,  are  shown  for  elementary  and  high  schools  in  Tables  5  and  6. 

Spe.cial  classroom  units  are  allowed  for  kindergartens,  auxiliary  T 
or  non-teaching  professional  personnel,  and  for  special  programs  ,^  as  follow^: 

The  instruction  of  exceptional  or  handicapped  children.     One  CRU 
is  allowed  for  every  10    pupils  identified  as  educable  retarded^  or  as  having  ' 
physical,  psychological,  or  social  disabilities  which  impair  learning.  One 
CRU  is  also  allowed  for  every  eight  trainable  retarded  children.    For  fewer 
children  in  this  category,  a  proportional  fraction  of  a  unit  is  allowed. 
Two  conditions  for  the  computation  of  special  education  units  are  that  the 
pupils  may  not  be  included  in  regular  classroom  unit  computations  and 
that  all  must  be  taught  by  a  properly  qualified  teacher  or  teachers. 

Ocqupational  classroom  units.    These  units  are  allowed  on  the  basis 
of  the  number  of  full-time  vocational  teachers  employed  in  vocational  education. 
One  CRU  is  allowed  for  each  occupational  teacher  who  is  properly  certificated 
and  who  teaches  Occupational  sub jects  full-time  in  graiftes  7-12.  Anyone 
less  than  full-time  is  allowed  a  proportionate  fraction  of  the  CRU. 
Schools  with  fewer  than  125  students  must  have  at  least  five  pupils  per 
occupational  classroom,  and  schools  in  excess  of  125  students  must  have  at 
least    10,   in  order  to  qualify.     Other  restrictions  are  outlined  on  the, 
basis  of  the  definition  o.f  occupational  education. 
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jjn  some .  instances,  supplemental  aid  is  added  to  a  district's' 

Foundation  en]^itlement  where  districts  already  'levying  the  maximum  tax  (22 

mills  in  unified  districts)  also  have  less  than  the  state^wide  average 

assessed  valuation  per  CRU.     Additionally,  provision  was  made  in  the  1969 

school  district  reorganization  statutes  for  the  state  to  increase  temporarily  . 

the  Foundation  ^titlement  in  districts  where  a  financial  hardship  was  created 

by  xinification.  /  .  '  ,  v 


Table  5 

ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  DIVISORS  FOR  CLASSROOM  UNIT  COMPUTATION^* 


Minimum 

Maximum 

ADM 

Divisor 

units 

units 

Fewer  than  25 

10 

1.00 

2.40 

25-44  "\ 

15 

2.40 

2.93 

45-89'  \ 

'  18 

2.93 

4.94 

90-139     ,  \ 

20 

4.94 

6.95 

•  139-199       V  / 

23 

6.95 

8.65 

200+ 

25 

8.65 

An  elementary  school  is  defined  as  one  having  two  or  more 
teachers  and  offering  instruction  of  grades  1-6,  or  1-8.  Separately 
organized  junior  high  schools,  grades  7  and  8,  with  a  minimum  of  30 
pupils  totally  and  a  minimum  of  three  teachers  and  a  principal  may  be 
considered  as  separate  schools  to  which  the  elementary  divisors  are 
applied.     In  six-year  high  schools,  grades  7  and  8  may  be  considered 
either  separate  junior  high  schools  or  part- of  an  elementary  school. 
In  three- year  junior  high  schools,  grades  7  and  8  are  counted  as  a 
junior  high  school  unit,  and  grade  9  with  secondary  school.     In  short, 
classroom  units  in  grades  1-6,  or  1-8,  however  defined,  are  calculated 
on  the  basis  of  elementary  school  divisors.  ' 


Table  6 

SECONDARY  SCHOOL  DIVISORS  FOR  'CLASSROOM  UNIT  COMPUTATION' 


-  Minimum 

Maximum 

ADM 

Divisor 

units 

units  ■ 

Fewer  than  25 

10  . 

1.00 

2.40 

25-59 

12 

2.40 

'  4.91 

60-109 

15 

4.91 

7.27 

110-169 

18  , 

7.27 

9 . 39 

170-239 

21 

9.39 

11.38 

240-299 

'23 

11  .,38 

13.00 

300+ 

25 

13.00 

o 

Pa  secondary  school  is  defined  as  one  from  grades  9-12. 
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Kindergarten  units.     In  districts  where  they  apply,  kindergarten 
units^>are  given  , on  the  basis  of  one  CRU  per  each  group  of  50  pupils 
attending  half -day  sessions.    Greater  or  smaller  numbers  are  allowed 
proportional  units.    Kindergarten  pupils- are  not  included  in  the  regular 
CRU  computation  for  schools. 

One-teacher  school  units.     One  CRU  is  allowed  for  each  one-teacher 
school,  regardless  of  the  number  of  pupils  in  average  daily  membership. 
These  units  are  justified  by  the  fact  that  the  single  greatest  iteip  of 
expense  is  the  salary  of  the  teacher,  an  expense  which  remains  constant 
despite  a  change  in  the  number  of  pupils.     To  be  eligible,  the  one-teacher 
school  must  be  located  outside  of  city  limits. 

Auxiliary  units.     These  allow  for  administrative,  supervisory," 
and  auxiliary  school  staff,  such  as  superintendents,  principals,  coaches, 
guidance  counselors,  librarians,  school  nurses,  and  others  needed  r.6  render 
service  to  large  groups  of  pupils  or  to  entire  schools  or  school  systems. 
Auxiliary  units  are  computed  by  adding  together  the  number  of  CRU  for  ele- 
mentary, junior  high,  and  secondary  schools,  vocational  classes,  kinder- 
gartens, special  educarion  classes,  and  one-teacher  schools,  and  dividing 

li  - 
the total  by  seven,  '  . 

School  districts  are  required  to  calculate  their  total  classroom 
units  annually.     In  districts  where  a*  large  increase  in  pupil  popul^ion 
occurs,  recalculation  procedures^are  applied.    Generally,  recalculation 
is  effected  following  a  report  to  the  State  Department  of  Education  after 
the  60th  day  of  school,  z 

Additional  effective  expenditures  also  include  transportation, 
maintenance,  and  school  bus  operational  costs,    A  district  may  include 
in  its  calculated  costs  up  to  75%  of  the  expenditures  for  trans- 
portation actually  made  during  the  previous  school  year,     Ad<iitionally , 
l/B  of  the  amount  spent  on  capital  outlay  for  the  purchase  of  buses 
may  aliso  be  included. 

Tuition  costs  paid  by  one  district  to  another,  for  ^students 
crossing  district  lines,  may  be  credited  for  the  full  amount.  \. 
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.  The  divisor  seven  was  set  by  the  1969  Legislature,  reflecting 

a  compromise  ov.er  the  average  number  of  auxiliary  personnel  in  schools  in 
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Up  ,to  7^^",  of  tho  co.st  of  fsolation  and  homGbound  paymontH 
may  be  included.     Any  student  isolated  from  regular  school  bus  routes  may 
be  reimbursed  up  to  $75  per  month  for  private  transportation  or  for  board 
and  room  at  a  site  nearer  the  school.     The  definition  of  isolation  in  each 
district  is  up  to  the  .discretion  of  the  Board  of  Trustees.     Similarly,  a 
district  may  pay  for  the  maintenance  of  homebound  students. 

Under  the  category  of  handicapped  children^  the  district  may  apply 
for  total  reimbursement  under  the  Foundation  Prograin  for  funds  actually 
'expended  the  previous  year  for  children  who  have  mental,  physical,  psycho- 
logical, or  social  maladjustment  and  hence  are  required  special  education 
facilities  or  programs   (as  defined  by  the  State  Board  of  Education) . 

Certain  guidelines^  have  been  established  which  must  be  followed 
for  a  schopl  district  to  be  eligible  for  School  Foundation  Program  Funds 
ixu-ttle  first  place .    Among  them  is  a  required  local  tax  effort  which  includes 
mandatory  tax  levies  of  6  mills   (.006  of  $1),  state-wide,  for  the  Foundation 
Fund,  and  a  3  mill  ma?cimum  county  tax  for  teachers  and  bus  drivers. 
.In  addition,  there  are  certain  qualifying  levies  which  cannot  exceed  21  mills 
and  discretionary  levies  .  (levied  at  the  discretion  .of  the  . Board  of  Trustees) 
not  to  exceed  22  mills.     A  farther  six  mill  levy,  -which  brings  the  total  to 
a  rtiaximum  of  40  mills  above  the  mandatory  levies,  is  allowed  only  upon  voter 
approval    (see  Fig.  33).     (Bonded  indebtedness  of  a  district  is  separate  from 
those  tax  levy  considerations  and  is  not  considered  in  the  Foundation  Pro- 
gram accounting.     Bonding  must  not  exceed  10%  of  the  district ' s  jissessed 
^/al nation  and  is  subject  to  voter  approval.) 

Besides  the  revenue  from  mandatory  local  tax  efforts  and  the 
district's  share  of  the  12  mill  county  tax,  other  revenues  a^e  calculated 
as  local  resources.     A  General  County  School  Tax,  not  to  exceed  3  mills, 
provides  a  fixed  revenue  for  each  teacher  and  bus  driver.     The  School  Land 
Income  Fund  provides  revenue  in  the  fonji  of  a  flat  grant  to  the  schools-  All 
fines  and  forfeitures  derived  from  the  Justice  .of  the  Peace  Court,  or  other 
county  or  state  officials   (e.g.r  for  traffic  violations ,.  game  and  fish  viola- 
tions, etc.)  are  turned  over  to  the  county  treasurer  in  the^ county  in  which 
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34 


21 


12 


0 


i 

^  i 

Last  six  mills  must  have  voter  approval. 

Up  to  22  mills  may  be  levied  at  board 
^                          discretion,     (Districts  with  low 

valuation  levying  the  full  22  mills 

^                              rpnf^l  VA    QTVar«Tsl     a  T  H    firm  T  Tra  1  01^+-  \-r\ 

seven  mills  on  state  average  .valuation.) 

)    DISCRETJONARY  LEVIES                            '  ^ 

* 

/ 

/ 

/ 

>C                   Nine  mills  must  be  levied  to  qualify  for 
>v                   Foundation  aid. 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/N^     QUALIFYifNG  LEVIES 

N 

N 

N 

/^^              Twelve  mill  county  tax. 

/     MANDATORY  LEVIES 

/                                                   •                   *  . 

/ 

/                      •           ■         •  , 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/    •                     •           "              .          ■  -  . 

/ 

^                  Six  mill  state-wide  tax  for  Foundation  Fund. 

1- 

/        \                     Three  mill  maximmn  county  tax  for  teachers 

and  drivers. 


♦Source:     Wyoming  State  Department  of  Education,  The  Wyoming  School 
Foundation  Program  (1972b,  page  15,  Figure  5).\ 


Fig.  33.     Property  tax  levies  for  Wyoming  public  schools  (1972) 
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they  are  collected,  to  be  distributed  to  the  schools  on  the  basis  of  the 
school  census.     Forest  reserve  funds  accrue  from  revenue  received  from  each 
federal  forest  reserve  in  the  state,  25%  of  which  is  returned  to  the  state 
treasurer  who  distributes  it  to  the  counties  in  which  .it  is  .collected* 
The  county  commissioners  are  empowered  to  distribute  this  revenue 
between  the  school  fund  and  the  road  fund,  but  must  apportion  at  le^st 
5%  to  each.     Revenue  from  the  Taylor  Grazing  Act  collected  by  ^he  federal 
government  on  grazing  permits  and  leases  or  sales  of  public  land  are 
turned  over  to  the  scate  treasurer,  who  distributes  the  money  to 
.the  counties  in  which  it  is  collected.     Thd  county  treasurer  then 
allocates  it  according  to  fixed  regulation.     Motor  vehicle  registration 
taxes  are  distributed  to  school  districts  by  the  county  treasurer  in 
the  same  proportion  as  property  tax  levies.     And  finally,  75%  of  all 
tuition  receivecj  in  a  district  for  educating  students  resident  in  other 
districts  is  also  counted  as  a  local  resource.     (Tuition  for  mentally  or 
physically  handicapped  students  in  special  education  is  not  included.) 
In  instances  where  students  cross  district  lines  to  attend  schools,  the 
amount  of  tuition  is  fixed  by  contract.     In  recent  years  Carbon  County 
School  District  No.   2  has  paid  tuition  to  Albany,  Natrtma,  Laramie,  and 
Goshen  Counties.  '  . 

As  can  be  seen  from  the  above  description  of  revenue  sources,  the 
cost  of  the  Foundation  Program  is  shared  between  local  and  state  jurisdictions 
The  balance  of  the  sharing  above  the  equalization  level  is  determined  pri- 
marily by  the  level  of  assessed  valuation  in  a  school  dis'trict.  School 
districts  which  receive  relatively  large  amounts  of  revenue  through  property 
taxes  receive  less  support  from  the  Foundation  Fund  than  those  districts 
•where  a  comparable  levy  raises  a  smaller  amount  of  money.     Lo'6al  ability  and 
the  level. of  local  effort  ^re  considered  in  determining  the  state  share  of 
funding .  ■ 

The  Foundation  Fun*d  entitlement  computations  for  Carbon  County 
School  District  No.   2  for  1972-19'73,  the  first  full  year  of  unification, 
are  shown  in  Table  7.     All  .t^^s  levied  in  Carbon  County  in  1972  are 
shown  in  Table  8;  those  pertainijig""'3Ti?ectl^  to  the  schools  are  ^ 
asterisked  (*)\  W  . 
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Table  7 


FOUNDATION  FUND  ENTITLEMENT  COMPUTATIONS, 
CARBON  COUNTY  SCHOOL  DISTRICT  NO.   2,  1972-1973 


runounu 

Totals 

Classroom  units 

Elementary 

$35^.539 

Junior  high  , 

11.630 

21.164 

Vocational 

10.283 

One-teacher  school 

1.000  • 

Kindergarten 

2.001 

> 

Special  classes 

l"000 

Sub-total 

82.617 

Auifciliarv  units 

11.802 

94.419  X  $12,000  = 

$1,133,028.00 

Arir^  "i  ■f'ional  costs 

Operation  and  maintenance 

$52,635.37 

wX     Jh/UOwO       \     f  ^/ 

Capital  outlay  for  purchase 

o-F  Kiiap^Q    M  /6  n"F  '•"O't'al  for" 

1968-1972) 

13,515.15 

Isolation  payments  (3/4) 

13,967.22 

Tuition  costs 

3,505.25 

Supplementary  special 

education  costs 

D ,d9 / . jo 

Total 

90,320.29  ^ 

90,320.29 

. Total  Foundation  Proaram  cost 

$1,223,348.29 

J_iW W U  J.     1.  C  OV^LtX.  O 

12-mill  county  tax  , 

$349,231.22 

District's  c^iTfent  assessed 

valuation  (4|., 309, 152) 

X  nine  mills 

389,782.37 

General  county  school  tax 

37,350.00 

Land  Income  Fund  receipts 

77,044.84 

Fines  and  forfeitures 

23,514.61 

Forest  reserve  funds 

337.54 

Taylor  Grazing  Act  funds 

1 ,316.55 

Motor  vehicle  fees 

58,281.78 

Total  local  r'esources 

936,858,91 

936,858.91 

Foundation  Program  Entitlement 

286,489.38 

* 

Total  state  aid 

$  286,489.38 

s 
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Table  8 

CARBON  COUNTY,  WYOMING  TAX  LEVIES  FOR  THE  YEAR  1972; 
STATE  AND  COUNTY  TAXES  ON  VALUATION  OF  $74,984,055. 
(SCHOOL-RELATED  TAXES  ASTERISKED  '•*")' 


A.     State  and  County  Taxes 


Description 

Mills  • 

State  Tax 

*State  School  Fund 

6.00 

County  Tax 

County  General  Fund 

5.46 

♦County  General  School  Fund 

1.06  . 

County  Bond  Redemption  Fund 

1.00 

County  Bond" Interest  Fund 

.60 

County  Library     .  ? 

.43 

County  Hospital 

2.25 

County  Fair 

.27 

General  Welfare  Levy 

2. 00 

County  Museum 

.00 

*   Parks  and  Recreation 

.33 

* County  Wide  School  Levy 

12.00 

Total  State  and  County, Levy 

31.40 

B.     Taxes  in  School  District (unincorporated  area) 


School 

State  and 

Special 

School  District 

District 

Valuation 

County 

School  Taxes 

Bonds 

Total 

(1   (old  1) 

$^  4,934,243- 

31.40 

-22.00 

10.00 

63.40 

1     (3   (old  3) 

20,512,868 

31.40 

22.00 

4.00        '  ' 

57.40- 

(3-33   (old  33) 

4,476,965 

31.40 

22.00 

.00 

53.40 

i       (old  4)  . 

1       (old  6) 

|2     (old  9) 

43^,309,152 

31.40 

22.00 

4.60 

58 . 00 

'       (old  IB) 

(old  24) 

1-4  (Part  old  4  in  Dist.  1)   $1,750,827' valuation.     SD  2  Bonds , 

SD  1  Special  Levy 
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Table  8  (Continued) 


CARBON' COUNTY,  WYOMING  TAX  LEVIES  FOR  THE  YEAR  1972; 
STATE  AND  COUNTY. TAXES  ON  VALUATION  OF  $74 , 984 ,055 . 
(SCHOOL- RELATED  TAXES  ASTERISKED 


C.     Taxes  in  School  District  (incorporated  area) 


Cities  and 
Towns 

Valuation 

State  and 
County 

Special 
School  Taxes 

School  Dist.' 
Bonds 

Municipal 
Levy 

Total 

Baggs 

$  124,813 

31. 

40 

22 

.00 

10* 

00 

8 

.00 

71 

.40 

Dixon 

50.,  123 

31. 

40 

22. 

.00 

10. 

00 

8 

.00 

71 

.40 

Rawlins 

9,798,966 

31. 

40 

22 

.00 

•  4. 

00 

8 

.60 

66 

.00 

Sinclair  ' 

•3,748,023 

31. 

40 

22 

.00 

4. 

00 

^6 

.00 

63 

.40 

Elk  Mountain 

123,230 

31. 

40  . 

22 

.00 

4. 

60 

•  12 

.20 

70 

.20 

Elmo 

34,179 

31. 

40 

22 

.00 

4. 

60 

.00 

58, 

00 

Hanna 

428,888 

31. 

40 

22 

.00 

4. 

60 

20 

.00 

78. 

00 

Medicine  Bow 

375,018 

31. 

40 

22. 

00 

4. 

60 

18 

.80 

76. 

80 

Saratoga 

1,651,552 

31. 

40 

22. 

00 

4. 

60 

7 

.20 

65. 

20 

Encampment 

365,280 

31. 

40 

22. 

00 

4. 

60 

11 

.50 

,69. 

50 

Riverside 

46,726 

31. 

40 

22, 

00 

4. 

60 

4 

.00 

62. 

00 

D.     Special  Taxes 


Description 

Mills 

Savery-Little  Shake  Rivar  Water 

Conservancy  District 

.50 

'  Reader  Cemetery  District 

1.60 

Baggs  Cemetery  District 

2.00 

Livestock  Inspection  Tax   (All  Livestock) 

6.00 

Predatory  Animal  Tax  (Sheep  only) 

50.00 

'  ^— 
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Federal  Aid 

Monies  for  school  finances  .'in  Wyoming  come  from  a  niimber  of 
sources.^    State  and  local  resources  have  been  discussed  in  the  previous 
section,  under, the  Foundation  Program  plan.    A  brief  indication  of  the- 
type  and  level  of  f-^deral  government  funding  in  Carbon  \county  schools 
is  offered  in  this  section.  .  Since  sortie  federal  government  programs  are 
competitive  in  nature,  they  may  be  conceived  to  have • influenced  the 
successful  competition  by  School  District  No.  2  in  the  Experimental 
Schools  project.  , 

Social  reaction  to  federal  aid  generally  in  Wyoming  is  important 
to  understand  , and  appreciate..     Before  proceeding  with  a  specific  discussion 
of  federal  aid  to  education  in  Carbon  County,  some  comments  on  reactions  to 
federal  aid  in  getieral  are  in  order.     Wyoming  has  not  always  been  keenly 
receptive  to  federal  assistance,  least  of  all  to  federal  aid  for  educa- 
tion. •  It  has  a  long  history  of  being  suspicious  of  the  federal  government;  • 
some  of  these  incidents  have  been  documented  by  Larson  (1965)  and 
Gressley  (1963).^    Since'  earliest  times,  Wyoming  has.  been  a  colonial 
state  in  the  sense  that  many  of  its  interests  have  been  subordinated  to  ^ 
eastern  industry,  big  business,  and  government.     In  economic  terms, 
this  view  is  corroborated  by  the  fact  that  Wyoming  produces  many  raw 
materials  for  export,  and  among  the^Western  states  Wyoming  has,  perhaps, 
the  largest  percentage  of  people  employed  in  export  industries  (Larson, 
1965,  PP./567-5G8;  'see  a,lso  Arington,  1963).     The  bulk  of  the  exports 
are  in  minerals  and  energy  resources,  such  as  oil,  natural  gas,  ur^iium; 
.  iron  ore,  coal^^  and  trona.     Livestock  exports  are  also  important. 

During^  the  1950s  and  1960s,  Wyoming  enjoyed  a  favorable  balance 
of  payments  in  terms  of  expenditures  to  and  from  the  federal  government. 
Larson  (1965,  pp.  569-570)   cdtes  several  studies  which  demonstrate  Wyoming's 
favorable  position.'   Taking  an  index. of  100  as  the  U.S.  average,  Wyoming's 
index  in  1952  was  116;  in  1958  it  was  118;  and  for  the  period  of  1959-1961, 
it  was  128..    Economists  \ave  argued  that  it  is  wise  policy  for  the  federal 
government  to  expend  more  xn  underdeveloped  regions  of  the  country  than  they 
take  from  them  (Garnsey,  1950  in  Larson. 1965,  pp.  568,  5700.     Many  Wyoming 
citizens,  however,  were  unaware  that  the  federal  gayernment  spent  more  in 
the  state  than  it  took  out, and  they  did  not  want  to  admit  that  their  state 
was  .''under-developed"  or  that  it  heeded  or  actively  relied  on  assistance 
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from  Washington.     A  significant  number  of  citizens  felt  then  (and  now)  that 
the  federal  government  should  be  less-  involved  in  the  affairs  of  Wyoming. 

Federal  aid  to  education  became  a  volatile  political  issue  in 
Wyoming  during  the  late^l950s.     Much  of  the  federal  aid  was  in  grants,  not 
requiring  matching  funds')  but  those  which  did  require  matching  were  singled 
out  for  action  in  the  .state  legislature.     "In  a  burst  of  resentment  against 
the  long-term  trend  toward  greater  centralization  of  power  in  Washington, 
the  1961  legislature  passed  a  law  making  Wyoming  the  only  state  unable  to 
accept  National  Defense  Education  Act  matching  funds  for  public  schools"  ^ 
(Larson,  1965,  p.  570).     The  resentment  did  not  last- long,  and,  by  1965, 
opponents  to  federal  matching  funds  were  outnumbered.     The  1965  legislature  ' 
repealed  the  previous  law  an4  allowed  federal  matching  funds  for  education*. 
"Since  1965,  there  has  been  a  strong  federal  aid  to  education  program  handled 
through  the  State  Department  of  Education  in  Cheyenne.  • 

Carbon  County  school  districts ^  before  and  after  unification,  have 
taken  advantage  of  four  federal  government  Title  programs  in  particular; 

Title  I,  ESEA  (Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act);  Title  II,  ESEA; 

*  '  78  79 

Title  III,  NDEA  (National*  Defense ■ Education  Act);  and  Title  III,  ESEA.  ' 

Title  I,  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  (ESEA),  is  designed 

to  provide  fj^nancial  assistance  to  local  educational  agencies  serving  areas 

with  concentrations  pf  children  from  low  income  families  .  to  expand  and 

improve  their  educational  programs,  and  to  meet  the  special  educational 

needs  of  educationally  and  economically  deprived  children.     The  program  is 

divided  into  two  parts:     (a)  a  non^-competitive  entitlement  program  of  a 


For  much  of  the  information  in  this  section—facts,  figures, 
and  descriptive  information  about  the  Title  programs — I  am  indebted  to- 
Mr.  Mel  Gillispie,  Director  of  Federal  Pro jects Wyoming  State  Department 
of  Education,  and  to  his  staff.     I  am  equally  indebted  to  Mr.  John  Tynpn, 
Superintendent,  Carbon  County  School  District  No.  2,  for  his  help  and" 
information.  ^ 

,     79  .    .      •         '  . 

Districts  in  Carbon  County  have  also  received  monies  under 

Public  Law  874,  which  allocates  revenues  in  lieu  of  local  taxes,  on  the 

basis  of  the  number  of  children  whose  parents  are  employed  on  federal 

lands  in  the  school  districts.     In  Carbon  County,  a  great  deal  of  this 

revenue  comes  from  coal  mining  operations  holding ^ leases  on  federal 

government  lands.  ' 
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fixed  amount  based,  on  the  number  of  economically  deprived  children ,^ and  . 
(b)  a  competitive  special'  incentives  program,.     Programs  in  remedial  reading,  • 
health,  cultural  growth,  etc.  >  are  funded  under  this  Title  program'. 

Carbon  County  districts  tiave  participated  under  Part   (aT,  the 
non-competitive  regular  program.     The  participation  of  four  Carbon  County 
districts  beginning  in  1969  is  described  in  Table  9.     Rawlins  and  Saratoga  ; 
rv^ceived  the  most  aid  in  this  program.     Hanna  and  Encampment  schools  were 
also  recipien-:s  •  of  small  entitlements;  Medicine  Bow  and  McFadden  were  not.  • 

The  Title  II,  ESEA  program  was  designed  to  strengthen  and  improve 
educational  quality  and  opportunity  in  the  nation's  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  through  the  provision  of  instructional  materials.     The  program 
provides  direct  financial  assistance  for  the  acquisition  of  supplementary 
school  'library  resources  and  other  instructional  materials  for  the  use  of 
children  and  teachers  in  public  arid  private  elementary  and  secondary 
schools.     It  is  designed  to  give,  children  and  teachers  greater  access  to 
a  larger  quantity  of  instructional  materials  of.  high  quality  .  ^ 

The  program  is  divided  into  two  parts:     .(a)  is  non-competitive, 
involving  80%  of  the  total  grant  available  and  is  allocated  on  per  -  • 
capita  and  relative  need  bases.     Successful  demonstration  of  need  in  part 
(a)   leads  participants  to  part  (b) ,  a  competitive  -grant,  designed  to  stimulate 
needed  growth  in  a  particular  subject  area  through  library  resources.  The 
concept  of  educational  growth  and  resources  for  stimulation  is  relative'ly'" 
new  in  the  field  of  federal  aid.  /       .  .         -  ~ 

The  level  of  funding  for  Carbon  County  schools  since  1966  in'  the 

Title  II,  ESEA  program  is  given  in  Table  10.     Rawlins,  District  No.   3,  has 

,  ■  ■  ^  •  - 

.consistently  received  the  largest  allocations  in  the  county,  with  Platte 

Valley  District  No.  9  second.  '  Hanna-Elk  Mountain  District  No.  4,  Encampment 

District  No.  18,  and  Medicine  Bow-Shirley  Basin  District  isio.  6,  as  well  as 

Baggs  District  No.  1,  also  received  Title  II  funds  in  this  program..  Program 

allocations  designated  as  "Carbon  County  Rural  Schools"  on  Table  10  were 

administered  through  the  county  superintendent *s.  of f ice . 

""^s^  The  Title  III,  National  Defense  EducationT  Aci:r-(NDEA)  program 

authorizes,  on  a  matching  fund  basis,  the  acquisition  of  laboratoi^y  and 

other  special  equipment  and  materials  including  minor  remodering  to  improve 
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•  Table  9 

TITLE  I,  ESEA  ASSISTANCE  TO  CARBON  COUNTY  SCHOOLS ,  I969-197'2 


School  District 

Program  Description 

Fiscal 
•  Year 

Allocation 

No.  3,  Rawlins 

Remedial  Reading  Laboratory 

1969 
1970 

$30,440.00 
31,235.00. 

Remedial  Reading' Laboratory , 
Introduction  to  the  World 
of  Work  \ 

\ 

1971 
1972 

32,190.00 
33,143.00 

No.  4,  Hannar 
.  Elk  Mountain 

Health  &  Elementary  Guidance 

1969 
1970"" 
1971  " 

7,294.00 
^  7,445.00 
7,919.00 

No.  5,  Platte 
Valle'y 

Remedial  &  Individual 

Instruction  \ 

1969  ' 
1970 
1971 
1972 

% 

'12,208.00 
12,300.00 
■  13,255.00 
-  12,991.00 

.  No .  18 ,  Encampment 

Library  Program,  Summer 
Remedial  Reading, 
Summer  Kindergarten  ' 

• 

1969  . 
1970 
1971  . 

6,976.00 
7,866.00 
7,402.00 
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Table  10 

TITLE  II,  ESEA  ASSISTANCE  TO  CARBON  COUNTY  SCHa)LS ,  1966-1971 


School  uistrict 

Year 

Regular 
Allocation 

Special  Project 

No.  1,  Eaggs 

197  2 

$      449.00  \ 

'$  5,320.00 

No.   3,  Rawlins 

1966  . 

1967 

1968 

1969 

1970 

1971 

9.210.02  1  . 

4.709.03  1 
3,987.00 
2,391.00 
1,657.50  1 
^ ,  y  /  J  .  U  U  1 

.■J 

No.  4,  Hanna- 
Elk  Mountain  .. 

1958 

i 

404.00 

*  \ 

\ 

No.  9,  Platte  Valley 

1967 
1968  • 
1971 

300.00 
518.00  • 
841.00 
579.00 

No.  6,  Medicine  Bow- 
Shirley  Basin 

1967 
•  1971 

300.00 
318.00 

No.   IB,  Encampment 

1970 

■^300.00 

f 

Carbon  County  Rural 
Schools 

1966 
"  1967 

74.09 
300.00 

O  I 
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elementary ' and  secondary  education  facilities  in  critical  subject  areas. 
Like  Title  II,  ESEA,  previously  described,  the  NDEA  program  is  divided, 
into  two  parts  on  an  80%  non-competitive/20%  competitive  follow-up 
'basis.     Most  schools  in  the  unified  district  have  been  the  recipients 
of  Title  III  monies,  in  varying  degrees. 

The  Title  III ,  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  (ESEA) 
program  called  PACS   (Projects  to  Advance  Creativity  in  Ecjucation)  ,  is 
designed  to  encourage  school  districts  to  develop  imaginative  solutions 

c  '  »  •  ■ 

•  to  educational  problems,  to  more  effectively  utilize  research  findings, 
and  to  create,  design,  and  make  intelligent  use- of  supplementary  centers 
and  services.     The  program's  primary  objectives  are  to  translate  the 
latest  knowledge  about  teaching  and  learning  into  widespread  educational 
practice' and  to  create  an  awarenesses  of  /  new  programs  and  services  of  high 
quality  that  can  be  incorporated  into  /school  programs. 

This  program  is  totally  competitive,  fdr  purposes  of  developing 
^    innovative  .  and  exemplary  ideas  in  edi^tation.     It  Involves  both  major  and 
"mini'^  grants  to  schools  and  to  teachers.    Carbon  County  schools  have  been 
jointly  allocated  several  competitive,  innovative  grants  through  this 
program  (see  Table  11).     All  local  ^ounty  districts  have  been  in^^olved^in 

/  .  . 

^  ^      )  Table  11  .  ' 

^  :  '    .  '  " 

TITLE  III,  ESEA  ASSISTANCE  TO  CARBON  COUNTY  SCHOOLS,  1966-1972 


'School  District 

1^      Project  Description 

Fiscal  Year 

Allocation 

No.   3,  Rawlins 

No.  9,  Platte 
Valley 

Coordi 
'  Cent 

SyWeifi 
Plan 

Pilcit 
meht 
'  abil 

Wyomin< 
,  Curie^ 

nated  Instructional 
er, 

jApproach  to  Master 
ping  « 

Program  "for  Iihple- 
ition  of  Account- ' 
Lty  'Sy;^tem 

J  VisAal  Literacy 
Lculiun,  Center 

1966 
1971- 

1972 
1971 

$129,180.00. 
20,00b.00 

31,778.00 
109, 796..  00 

V 
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the  fi«^v<'lo|>in'*nt  of  the  Carbon  County  Instructional  Materials  Center  (which 
at  the  time  of  unification  was  moved  from  -Sinclair,  in  District  No.  1,  to 
a  permanent  location  in  Saratoga,  District  No.  2)..    A  part  of  the  Materials 
Center  program  has  been  a  Visual  Literacy  program  and-^  program  called  VERB 
(Victor  Electronic  Remote  Blackboard)   for  grades  5,  6,  and  high  sch6ol,  "The 
VERB  program  provided  two--way  voice  communication  and  one-way  electronic 
writing  capabilities  between  the  outlying  participant  schools  and  the  master 
station.     Live  and  canned  programs  in  Spanish,  mathematics,  and  in-service 
training  were  provided*  ^  . 

;  The  school  districts  of  the  county  have,  in  recent  years,  partici- 
pated in  two  other  entitlement  programs.     For  two  years,  1969  and  1970, 

the.  Wyoming  Legislafture  provided  a  10%  flow-through  of  Title  V  funds  to 

j  •  -  • 

finance  special  projects  at  the  local  schopl  level.     Normally,  it  should 

be  noted,. Title  V,  ESEA  funds  are  designed  to  provide  for  programs 

directed  toward  strengthening  state  departments  of  education.    Title  V 

funds  for  the  Carbon  County  schools  are  given  in  Table  12.     A  number. of 

grants  have  also  been  received  in  the  county  under  the  Vocational 

Education  Act  of  1963  •  (amended  in  1968)  between  the  years  1968  and  1972. 

They  are  listed  in  Table  13. 

Table  12 

TITLE  V,.ESEA  SPECIAL  PROJECTS  GRANTS  TO  CARBON  COUNTY  SCHOOLS,  1969-1970 


School  . 

Program  Description 

Fiscal  Year 

Allocation 

Grade  7  at  Wamsutter 
,   '   and  Bairoil   (in  Sweet- 
\     water  County) ,  and  at 

Saratoga  and  Rawlins' 
\^    (Carbon  County) 

'\ 

Intermediate  Science  < 
Curriculum  Study 

1969 

$  623.00 

combined 

\  Platte  Valley  School 
.    \ District  No.  9 

\     ■  ' 

Curriculum  Development 
through  Application  of 
Systems  Analysis  . to 
Education 

\l970 

$3,184.20 

• 

Table  13 


VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  ACT  OF  1963    (AMENDED   IN  1968)   ASSISTANCE  TO 
CARBON  COUNTY  SCHOOLS  /  1968-1972 


School  District 

■ 

Fiscal  Year 

Allocation 

No.  1 

Baggs 

1968 

$  1,646.43 

1,537.00 

1972 

2,399.00  • 

No .  o 

Rawlins 

iybo 

2 ,885.00 

1969 

2,271.38 

1970 

25,750.00 

1971 

65,185.00 

1972 

32,356.00 

No.  4 

Hanna-Elk  Mountain 

1968 

248.00 

■ 

■ 

1969 

287 .00 

No  l  6 

! 

Medicine  Bow-Shirley 

Basin 

1 

.  1968 

193.00 

i 
! 

1 

1969 

.  236.00 

1 

1 

1970 

' 345.00 

1972 

445.00 

No.  9 

Platte  Valley  | 

1968 

1,663.00 

1969 

1,889.00 

■  1  Qin 

o    1  '^ck  r\r\ 

1971 . 

2,416.00 

1972 

3,550.00 

No.  18 

Encampment  | 

1968 

611.00 

i 

1969  . 

786 . 00 

1970  •> 

375.00 

i 

I 

i 

1972 

944.00 
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Finally,  one  more  source  of  federal  funding  other  than  the 
entitlement  [>rocjram  has  existed  for  Carbon  County  schools  since  the 
1950s.     These  are  Public  Law  874  funds,  compensation  in  lieu  of  land 
taxes.     In  thi&  district,  where  the  Jbulk  of  the  land  is  owned  by  the 
federal  government    (administered   by  the  Bureau  of  L'and  Management  and 
the  U.S.  Forest  Service),  this  compensation  is  important.     PL874  funds 
are  computed  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  children  enrolled  in  school 
whose  parents  work  and/or  live  on  federal  land  within  the  district. 
Most  often  in  the  U.S.,  these  funds  apply  to  military  and  civilian 
employees  of  the  federal  government, .  but  in  Carbon  County's  case,  the 
majoMty  are  employees  of  private  companies  which  hold  special  use 
leases  with  tlie  government.     They  include  miners  at  Shirley  Basin  and 
Hanna,  and  private  timber  workers ,  as  well  as  the  employees'  of  the  U.S. 
Forest  Service,  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  and  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.     The  vast  majority  of  these  people  work  on  but  live  off  of 
the  federal  lands.     During  1972-73,  the  first  year  of  unification  of 
School  District. No.  2,  fully  1/3  of  the  schools*  enrollment  was 
enumerated. and* compensated  for  under  PL874.     Compensation  was  approximately 
$900  per  pupil,  providing  funds  to  the  district  equivalent"  to  about 
8%  of  the  total  operating  budget. 

Staffing 

Staffing  procedures  in  the  unified  school  district  have  tended 
to  follow  the  previously  established  procedures  of.  the  five  independent 
districts  of  eastern  Carbon  County.     The  general  practice  has  been  for 
superintendents,  with  the  aid  of  their  subordinate  administrative  staff, 
to  notify  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  staff  resignations  and  new  positions, 
and  to  recommend  replacement  each  spring.     A  majority  of  the-  teachers  in 
the  unified  district  have  degrees  or  have  taken  a  significant  portion  of 
their,  training  from  the  University  of  Wyoming,  at  Laramie.  Administrators, 
however,  are  hesitant  to  hir^  most  or  all  of  their  instructional  personnel 
from  Wyoming;  rather,  they  seek  a  broad  .range  of  educational  trr^lning  c»nd 
experience.     Many  teaching  personnel  are  contacted  and  recruited  at 
the  University  of  Wyoming  during  a  period-  of  several  days  each  spring 
set  aside  especially  for  that  purpose.     Others  are  brought  into  the  district 
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from  schools  of  education  in  Colorado,  Nebraska,  and  the  Dakotas,  and 
from  more  distant  states.     A  few  staff  positions  are  regularly  filled 
after  initial"  contacts  are  made  through  the  State  Department  of  Education 
placement  offices  in  Cheyenne.     Often,  informal  recommendations  from 
other  aidministrators  and  university  or  state  department  personnel  are 
sufficient  to  attract  school  district  administrators  to  a  particular 
recruit.     The  recruitment  of  local  hometown  persons  who  have  completed 
their  college  degrees  in  education  is  hot  actively  encouraged;  their 
employment  was  much  mora  common  in  past  years.     Supplementary  credits 
in  education,  earned  toward  fulfillment  of  recertif ication  requirements 
or  advanced  degrees,  are  often  earned  in  summer  school  at .the.  University' 
of  Wyoming,  or  at  other  nearby  teachers '  colleges ,  such  as  that  at    "  ' 
Northern  Colorado  University  at  Greeley. 

For  the  1972-73  school  year,   the  first  full  year  of  unification, 
the  school  district  employed  101  certified  teachers   (an  increase  of  five 
over  the  year  before) ,  and  eight  certified  administrators. •  Additionally, 
there  were  60  auxiliary  personnel  (custodians cafeteria  personnel, 
secretaries,  bus  drivers,  a,nd  teacher  aides).     Teacher  salaries  averaged, 
at  the  tin\e  of  unification,  $8,197. 

Students  ^ 

The  pupil  population  of  the  unified  school  distriqt  is  predominantly 
white.     In  1972,  there  were  one  or  two  black  families  living  in  the  Hanna  area 
as  well  as  several  Mexican-American  and  one  Japanese  family.     There  are 
several  American  Indian,  or  mixed  Indian-white,   families  scattered  through- 
out the  unified  district.     The  Mexican  Americans  residing  primarily  in  Hanna 

...  "  .  (?  ,     J-        .  . 

and  Medicine  Bow  are  the  largest  minority  group,  comprising  approximately 

5%  of  each  of  these  two  communities,,  but  less  than  3%  of  the  entire  ^ 
:^istfict  population.     In  Hanna  and  Medicine  Bow  schools^  Mexican-Americans 
compr:0sed  no  more  than  8-10%  of  the  student  population. 

•  •  ■  •  ,  '  4_ 

The  Mexican-American  students  have  had  some  slight  educational 
problems  due  primarily  to  cultural  and  language  differences.     The  problems 
have  been  alleviated  to  some  degree  by  the  use  of  ESEA  Title  I  funds 
designed  for  the  education  of  low  income  families  at  Hanna,  and  at  Medicine 
Bow  by  local  district  supported  programs.     The  ethnic  makeup  of  the 
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entire -unified  district,  based  on  1970  census  figures,  was. 

Anglo-Saxon  60%  - 

Scandinavian  18% 
Slavic  8% 
Southern  European  11% 
All  other  3% 

In  September,  1972.,,  beginning  the  first  full  year  of  unification, 
the  t5chool  district  student  population   (K-12)  was  1,424  students,  attending 
eight  elementary  schools  and  four  junior/senior  high  schools.     These  schools 
and  their  pupil  populations  are  listed  in  Table  14. 


Table  X4 

ENROLLMENT  IN  SCHOOLS  OF  UNIFIED  DISTRICT  NO;   2,   SEPTEMBER,   1972  ' 


School  Name 

Grades  Taught 

Enrollment 

.   Beer  Mug  Elementary 

1 

1 

Encampment  Elementary 

.  k-6 

78 

Elk  Mountain  Elementary 

K-6 

89 

Hanna  Elementary 

1-6 

132 

McFadden  Elementary 

K-8 

■16 

Medicine  Bow  Elementary 

K-6 

•91  . 

Saratoga  Elementary 

K-6 

^  276 

Shirley  Basin  .Elementary 

K-6 

105^ 

Encampment  Jr. /Sr.  High 

f[  7-12 

9l' 

Hanna-Elk  Mtn./Jr.  Sr.  High 

^  7-12 

153 

Medicine  Bow-Shirley  Basin 

7-12     '  ' 

151 

Platte  Valley  High  School 

7-12 

241 

Total 

1,424  ' 

Approximately  46%  of  the  students  were  transported  to  and  from  - 
school  by  bus";  of  these,  about  25%  traveled  from  a  long  distance  away 
(i.e.,  were  not  picked  up  in  or  veiry  near  to  town). 

In  1972,  the  four  high  schools  graduated  61.  students.     That  year 
27  -(or  approximately  44%)  of  those  graduates  enrolled  in  four-year  colleges 
or  universities  (25  of  them  at  the  University  of  Wyoming).     Eight  students 
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(13%)  enroJled  in  community  or  junior  colleges  within  the  state, 
and  four  entered  trade  schogls.    Of  the  remaining  22' graduates  (36%), 
two  hoys  entered  the  military  service,  six  girls  married  and  became  house- 
wives, three  girls  were  employed  in  full-time  clerical  work,  and  13  boys 

(21%  of  the  total)  were  employed  full-time  by  either  a  mining  company, 
the  railroad,  or  a  ranch.    One  boy  was  unemployed. 

The  average  dropout  rate  in  grades  7-12,  as  compiled  by  the  State 
Department  of  Education  for  the  district  in  1971-72,  was  a  low  3.3%, 
Student  dropouts  fall  into  two  categories ;  one  category  consists  of  a 
number  of  girls  who  withdraw' from  school  to  marry  and  have  families,  and 
the  other  category  consists  of  a  group  of  students,  boys  and  girls,  who 
need  special  educational  or  occupational  programs  which  are  not  available 
within  the  district,  • 

Curriculum 

The  curriculum  of  the  five  school  districts  prior  to  unification 
was  generally  academic  and  focused  on  the  college  bound.  Additionally, 
some  specialization  in  commercial  and  vocational  instruction,  particularly 
vocational  agriculture,  was  offered.     Generally,  the  schools  were  organized 
around  traditional  concepts  of  education  and  fundamental  subjects  such  as 
language  arts,  mathematics,  science,  and  social  studies.     Physical  educa- 
tion and  organized  conference  athletics   (basketball,  football,  and  wrestling,  ' 
in  particular)  were  also  heavily  emphasized  and  accounted  far  a  lar^e 
portion  of  each  high  school's  budget.  ' 

Within  the  traditional  framework  of  instruction ,  teachers  were 
allowed  a  certain  amount  of  flexibility.     '*New  mathematics"  was  introduced 
in  some  schools,  and  an  innovative  program  in  visual  literacy,  funded  coiiinty- 
wide,  was  also  introduced.     Saratoga  and  Hanna,  primarily took  most  advantage 
of  new  curriculum  ideas,  while  other  schools  such  as  Medi-^cine  Bow  and  Encamp-' 
ment  remained  fairly  traditional  and  conservative  in  focus.     With  unification, 
innovative  educational  opportunities  were  equalized.     In  some  of  the  larger 
schools,  such  as  Saratoga  and  Hanna,  programs  were  underway  which  emphasized 
individualized  instruction  based  upon  continuous  pu£)il  progress-.     In  essence,: 
this  design  is  not  unlike  that  of  the  early. rural  schools  where  a  small 
teacher/pupil  ratio  existed  and  where  several  grade  levels  were  combined  in 
one  spatial-temporal  unit.     In  the  remaining  small  schools  of  the  district, 
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such  as  McFadden  and  Beer  Mug,  of  course/  this  individualized  instruction 
concept  has  always  been  unofficially  the  case. 

Each  of  the  schools  had  library  facilities,  which  varied  con- 
siderably in  size  and  quality.     Saratoga's  elementary  and  high  school  . 
libraries  were  undoubtedly  the  best  of  all.     In  terms  of  a  pupil/book 
ratio,  however,  McFadden  was  ahead  of  all  the  others,  as  the  McFadden 
elementary  school  had  inherited  a  large  high  school  library. 

In  1970,  by  best  estimates,  there  v/ere  nearly  15,000  books 
in  the  libraries  of  the  five  independent  districts: 

,  Table  15  . 

.  VOLUMES  IN  SCHOOL  LIBRA^^ES ,   1970  ' 


School 

Elementary 

High  School 

Saratoga  (Platte  Valley) 
Hanna-Elk  Mountain 
Medicine  Bow-Shirley  Basin 
McFadden 
Encampment 

2,633 
1,000 
500 
2,273 
— ^no  records — 

2,568 
4,400 
1,.'200 

— no  records--^ 

Totals      /  ^ 

6,406 

.  8,168  j 

Grand  Total:  14,574 

\ 


Records  of  book  circulation  are  less  accurate  and  less  available 
for  each  ^school.    -The  following  table  indicates  circulation  estimates  iu 
three  of  the  five  school  districts.     (Circulation  in  this  case  means- number 
of  books  on  loan,  overnight  or  longer,  as  well  as  the  number  on  reserve.) 

Table- 16 

CIRCULATION  OF  SCHOOL  LIBRARY  BOOKS,  1970 


1'    Saratoga  (Platte  Valley)  Schools 

(Elementary  and /High  School) 

15,227 

Hanna~Elk  Mountain  Schools  , 

■  800 

Medicine  Bow-^Shirley  Basin 

-^-no  records — 

Encampment 

— no  records — 

McFadden        .'  ^                         ,  '. 

lrll9 

Total  Circulation  (known) 

•  17,146 

Altogether,  between  the  five  districts,  2.5  librarians  were  employed  in- 1970 
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The  Coimnunity  and  the  School  System 

.    ■         '  '\>  '  ,  • 

The  intimate  historical  closeness  between  community  (town  and  rural) 
residents  and  their  schooJs  in  Carbon  County  has  already  boen  discussed  (soo  .. 
The  Middle  Yoars:      i::ducation    and  Social  Life,  pp.  990-999.     Schools  in  Carbon 
County,  as  in  similar  rural  areac  of  the  state  and  nation,  were  unifying 
agents  in  the  sense  that  neighborliness • and  neighborhoods  developed  aad 
were  fostered  by  schools',  school  children,  and  community-school  functions. 

^     In  the  two  decades  prior  to  school  district  unification  and  applica-  - 
■tion  for  the  Experimental  Small  Schools  Project  in  1972,  some  of  this  close 
interaction  in  Carbon  County  had  broken  down  due  to  the  effects  of  improved 
transportation  and  communications   (especially  television)  on  family  and 
neighborhood  social  networks      It  would  be  incorrect  to.  say ^  however,  that 
television  had 'so  serious  art  impact  as  to  create  an  entirely  new,  or  even  a 
severely .curtailed,  community-school' relationship.     Schools  continued  to  be 
focal  poiiits  of  s,chool  and  community  athletic  and  gultural  events,  and  many 
social  angl  religious  gatherings.     In  the  remote  rural  ran$|iing  areas,  tele- 
vision  was  difficult, if  not  impossible, to  receive,  and  the  schools  continued 
to  be  focal  points  of  social  interaction  and  citizen  interest  and  responsi- 
bility.       .  \ 

Because  property  taxes  were^  and  continue  to  be,  one  of  the  primary 
sources  of  school  ^revenue ranchers.,  as  property  owners,  have  always  taken 
considerable  interest  in  school  operations  and  spending.    Miners,  On  the 
other  hand,  have  become  less  involved.     This  dichotomous  situation  has 
been  discussed  earlier  and  was  recognized  by  Knudson  (1937)  to  stem 
basically  from  the  difference  between  landowners  and  renters,  transients 
*  and  permanent  residents.  -  , 

Since  the  beginnings  of  a  formal  educational  system  in  Carbon  County, 
ranchers^ as  a  group  have  been  the  most  active  in  school  board  politics-  School 
boards  in  the  former  districts,  with  few  exceptions   (notably  McFadden)  have 
always  been  dominated  by  ranchers.     Even  at  the  inception  of  the  unified  School 
District  No.  2,  in  1972,  six  of  the  nine  elected  trustees  were  ranchers,  ^ 
t  wo  wcrc'  businessmen  in  ranch  service  .towns ,  and  one  had  family  ties 
to  both.     Nofeody  involvod  in.  mining  or  energy  resource  development  was 
elected.     Yet,  the  majority  of  residents  in  the  northern  sector  of  the  school 
district,  at  Hanna,  Medicine.  Bow,  Shirley  Basin,  and  McFadden  were  directly 
employed  or  otherwise  dependent  on  the  mining-energy  development  industries. 
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Fig.34.  Beer  Mug  School  (unused  today)  at  the  Ellis  ranch; 
Difficulty,  Wyoming, 


In  general,  other  residents  of  thes  former  school  districts  have 
been  content  to  let  the  elected  trustees  oversee  school  operations  almost 
entirely.     Periodic  issues  would  arise  which  would  involve  concerned  citizens 
not  <on  the  board ,  and  at  these  and  other  times  Parent-Teacher  Organizations 
(PTOs)  would  flourish..    For  the  most  part,  however,  the  lo'cal  trustees  were 
strong  enough  as  a  group  to  maintain  control  and  to  remedy  problem  situations 
quickly.  *  ^ 

School  reorganization  in  1969-72  involved  some  important  changes 

,  in  community-school  relations.     Prior  to  the  1969  law,  -common  school  )- 
districts  were  required  by  law  tp-  hold  annual  public  meetings  for  the 
purposes  of  reporting  on  the  budget  and  school  activities..,  for  designating  . 
the  official  depository  (bank)   and  newspaper (s)   fpr  the  district,  and  for 
electing,  trustees.     Following  the  1969;  law,  .cqminon  districts  were  redesig-  \ 
nated  first  class '^districts ,  and  the  annual  district  meeting  was  eliminated 
and  replaced  by  a  special  budget  hearing  and  special  elections.  Still, 
the  public  does  not  exercise  the  sort  of  unpredictable  clout  that  is  found 
in  other  states  where  annual  school  district  budgets  are  defeated  with 
alarming  frequency.     As  long  as  -the  school  district  is  operated  by  honest 
men  and  the  budget  remains  within  the  limits  of  Voter-sanctioned  tax 
levies,  there  is  little  or  no  opposition.  / 

Most  citizens  maintain  primary  contact  with  the/ schools  through 
their  children    and  secqndaril'y  through  school  bond*  and /trustee  elections 
and  taxation.     Local  control  of  schools ,  however,  was 'and  continues  to  be 
a  most  cherished  value..   Expressions  of  tliis  value  were  frequently  heard 
during  the  unification  troubles .     They^  have  varied  considerably  in  .relation 
to  tihe  actual  operation  of  local  individual  schools.     Several  of  the  smaller, 
schools  prior  to  unification  were  notably  conservative  in  outlook,  while 
oth.erfe  took  on  a  more  cosmopolitan  and  "progressive"  outlook .     The  three 
smaller  districts,  McFadden,  ..^Medicine  Bow,  and  Encampment,  sought  the  least 
in  state  or  federal  monies  or  special  education  g/rograms  designed  to  expand 
or  update  cui!-?:iculum  or  school  services.'     McFadden  had  the  advantage  of 

""considerable,  wealth,  hence  it  needed  and  qualified  for  very  little  out'si<^e 
help.     School  leaders  of  Medicine  Bow-Shirley  Basin,  a  district. fairly  wel 
off  by  county  and  state  standards,  and  Encampment [  a  relatively  poor  distric 
(see  Table  3)  were  not  generally  willing  to  trade, local' control  for  state  or 

i 

federal  programs.     Saratoga  and  Hanna-Elk  Mountai^/  although  neither  very 
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poor  nor  very  Wealthy  districts,  did  attract  a  number  of  outside  grants  and. 
spCfoiai' proarrims  in  thta  late  1960s  and  early  1970s ^    In  some  inst-ances,  the 
dif f'*r*,-n'^v  botwecn  .sr-hool.  districts'  iii  thoir  usg  or  non-use  of  outside  aid 
/;an  ha  <.U- 1. r  ibutud ,   to  a  decjrof? ,  to  personality  characteristics  of  particular  • 
HcrhooL  administrators  and  trustees.     Nonetheless,  a  recognizable  conservative/ 
progress  Lvo  dichotomy  did  appear  to  exist  be-tween  the  former  districts With 
unification,,  the  two  most  progressive  former  superintendents  were  given  key 
adcri Lnir>trative  positions  as  superintendent  and  assistant  superintendent  of  \ 
the  new  dis^trict'.     They  had  the  strong  support  of  trus^te^s-  and  the  community 
]:-oi)])lc'  at  .Large  as  they  sought  the  best  in  outside  programs  for  the  benefit 
of  ail  <-hiidren  throughout  the  consolidated  system.    -Unification  thus  set  the 
sta<je  for  the  Experimental  Schools  program.      -  ^  .      ..  • 

.  ;:.jtaLy^it  tor  n'uity;     Thr'  Kxpor imejita I  Schools  Project  _ 

During  the  week  of  March  13,   1972,  Superintendent  John  Tynon  , 
received  a  circular  from  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education"  announcing  competi- 
tion  for  an  Experimental  Small  Schools  Pro j.ect-(ESSP)   for  comprehensive 
change  in  rural  schools,     ^t  the  following  regular  meeting  of  the^Board 
of  Trustees  on  March  20th,"  just  two  months  to  H;he  day  since  official        -  . 
unification,  Mr,  Tynon  requested  board  approval  to  make  application-. 
Bv  a  vot'*  of  seven  in  f avoy ,  one  opposed   (one  absent)  ^the  trustees  gave  * 
him  formal  permission  to  proceed  with  application  by  the,  April  deadlri.e.|. 
On  April  B,  an  initial  letter  of  intent  was  drafted  and  sent  to  Washihgt&n . 
Du  .June  29,  a  telegram  arrived  from  l:)r.  Robert  Binsv/anger,  Director  of  the 
Experimental  Schools  Proj/JJCt,  announcing  that  Carbon  County  School  District 
No.   2  was ^"designated  to  receive  a  one-year  planning  grant  of  [$]46,500..\ 
fur  tlu:  pur£/o:;r'  of  further  developing  the  ideas  described  in  your  original  .  . 
Uft.ter  of  interest  with  the  strong  possibility,  after  submission  of  a -final 
plan,  I-^ebruary  1973,  ,.cif  operational  funding  as  an  Experimental  School  site." 

What  motivated  the  new  district.*  s  administration  and  school  board 
t^.  pursue  the  ESSP  idea  with  ^such , enthusiasm?     There  is  .absolutely  no  doubt  = 
tliat  in  ^applying  to  the  experimental  program  a  primary  goal  was  ta  develop 
new*  protjrarn-3  and  nev/  methods  in  education  in  a  sincere  attempt  to/mec^t  .  the 
:.iornan.'X:,  oil  a  fa:;t  < -hanging  world*     The  new  school  bocrrd-  and  new  atiiai n i  t-tra-;  . 
tion  had  a  clear  mandate,",  in  effect  a  clean  slate,  on  which  to  p|an  -and 
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implement  a  unified  educational  system  for  a  diverse  school  population  in 
a  geographically  large  district. 

But  a  second,  and  equally  fundamental  goal,  was  also  apparent; 
the  simple  facilitation  of  the  de  facto  school  district  unification.  Given 
the  tremendous  resistance  to  unification  within  Carbon  County 'pra?Ol:  to' the 
state  board's  order,  and  the  great  diversity  and  size  of  the  new  district 
which  has  been  discussed- at  length  i  \  this  history ,  • the  "hidden  agenda"  of 
promoting  unity  through  a  district-videf federally  funded  experimental  program 
was  eminently  reasonable.  ' 

Most  administrators  and  board  members  clearly  saw  the  potential 
of  the  Experimental  Schools  program  in  creating  district-wide ^  patron- 
school  unity.     The  logic  was  simple  and  straightforward:     If  community 
people  from  throughout ^tl^e  new  district  could  be  brought  together  success- 
fully in  planning  a  comprehensive  new  program,  then  a  major  step  toward 
overall  district  unification  would  have  taken  place.     Many  informants 
agree  that  the  Experimental  Schools  program  seemed  to  provide__the  organi- 
zational and  financial  binding  and  community  involvement  necessary  for  • 
success  in  unification.     One  State  Department  df  Education  official  indi-> 
cated  that  the  Experimental^_£iihQols  program  in  Carbon  County  had  beea  the 
necessary  "Catalyst"  for  bringing  the  component  parts  of  the  district 
together  as  nowhere  else  in  the  state.     Superintendent' Tynon  thought  the 
•ES  program  provided  the  district  with  "the  machinery  with_.which  a  [unified 
educational]  program  could  evolve."    One  Saratoga  patron,  long  active  in 
community- school  relations,  recently  commented:     "When  the  {ES]  proposal  - 
came  lip  ...  why  here  was  a  way  you  could  bring  all  the^e"  schools  together 
under  one  plan  and  try  to  develop  it.     It  was  sold  ptb~Th^^==e0mmunity ]  on 
th^t  idea. . . . "    Other  community  members  and  the  Board  of  Trustees  were  of  .  ^ 
the  same  opinioji.      '  .  ' 

As'"^he  Experimental  Schools  program  was  cc5nceived  from  the  start 
to  have_a_potentially  important  role  in^schopl  district  unification,  so 
was  unification  seen  ;as  the  setting  for  a  successful  ES.  program.  '  Dick 
Hi^er,  the  unified  school  board's  first  chairman,  considered  the  impacts 
of  both  the  Experimental  Schopls  program  and  unification.  to~b^rinseparable . 
Both  h4d  the  potential  of  affecting  each  other  in." very  positive  ways.    '  - 
Blaine  Ronne,  Administrative  Principal  of  the  Medicine  Bow-Shirley 
Basin  schools,  and  a  former  State  Board  of  Education  member,  has  pointed 
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out' that  a«'part  of  a  larger  unified  district,  the  local  schools  would  be 

enabled  to  participate  in  large  and  special  purpose  educational  projects. 

Small  school  districts  stand  only  to  gain  by  unification- in  terms  of 

quality  education  and  equal  opportunity,  despite  the  unavoidable  risk 

of  losing  local  control.    The  Experimental  Schools  program  is  a  case  in 

point.     A  small  district  may  have  af forded . some  novel  programs  in  the  past 

but  a  small  school  board  is  at  a  disadvantage  both  financially  and 

pi-ogrammatically  in  comparison  with  ^larger  board.     With  unification,  the 

new  Board  of  Trustees'^  of  School  District  No.  2  had  the  opportunity  to- 

implement  large,  district-wide  programs,  of  which  the  Experimental  Schools 

80 

project  was  one  of  thd  earliest  and  primary  examples. 


80  c 

The  newly  Unified  District  No.   2  may  have  been  ihosen  by. 

the  Expf^rimontal  Schools  office  in  Washington  for  a  planninq  grant, 

and  Ultimately  for  full  fianding,  in  part  because  of  its  recent  unification 

nnification  sometimes  serves  as  a  catalyst  and  vehicle  for  substantial 

change  in  local  educational  systems  and  for  feomp^rehensive  expansion  of 

opportunities.    Hence,  the  success  or  failure  of  an'ES  project  in  Carbon 

County  unified  School  District  No.  2  may  have  been  conceived  as  a  gqcd 

opportunity  to  provide  valuable  "information  to  other  r^aral  school 

«distripts  in  the  nation  similarly  having  achieved  recent  unification 

and  contemplating  systems  chancre.  ^ 
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This  chapter  summarizes ' 
Its  purpose  is  to  identify  common 


CilAPTER  XIl..    OVERVIEW.  OF  THE  TEN  RURAL  COMMUNITIES 

*» 

I  ' 

/  Introduction  .     .  * 

"Men  are  like  plants;  the  goodness  and  flavour  of  the  fruit 
proceeds  fi^m  the  peculiar  soil  and  exposition  in  which  they  grow.  We 
are  nothing  but  what  we  derive  from  the  air  we  breathe,  the  climate  we 
inhabit,  the  government  we  obey,  the  system  we  profess,  and  the  nature  " 
of  our  employment-'*"^    These  words,  written  by  Hector  St.    Johu   deCrevecoeur  ' 
as  he  described  eighteenth  century  America,  are  as  applicable  today "as 
they  were  200  years  ago.     In  an  attempt  to  understand  the  effects  of  times 
past  on  the  current  environment,  the  analysis  of  the  histories  of  the  10 

conununities  will  proceed  in  terms  of  similar  dimensions  to  those  which 

I  '  •    ■  '  • '     '  '  " 

deCr&vecoeur ,  proposes  above*.  \ 

:he  major  points  of  the  10  histories, 
prends  and  patterns  among  the  10  com- 
munities .     From  this  summary,  it  is  apparent  that  the  communities  have 
certain  similarities^as  rural  American  communities".     On  the  other  hand/ 
each  community  is  a  unique  entity  with  a  clear  and  separate  identity. 

First,  theire  is  a  general  comparison  of  the  10  communities 
and  an-  overview  of  the  total  chapter v (which  is  itself  an  overview).  Then 
follows  ^  discussion  of  the  geography,  geology  aad  ecology  of  the  10  communi- 
ties;   this   in  turn  is  followed  by  a  section  on  j^e  early  settlement  patterns 
of  each  community ,  with  the  focus  on  the  first  20-30  years  of  settlement. 
The  next  section  addresses  the  general  community  development  through  the  . 
1960s,     Then  comes  a  discussion  of  the  communities  as  they  appear  in  the 
1970s,  and  finally,  a  description  Of  the  history  of  the  Experimental  Schools 
project  applications.  ~  •  . 

A  Comparison  of  the  Communities  in  General  Terms 

Access 

.  A  principal  factor  -in  explaining  the  past  ^and  ^current  social,  * 
political,  economic  and  educational  status  of  each  community  is  the 

■  O      '  ft 

■  0  ^  •  •;  --    .  ^-v  ■■  

■^Hector  St.  John  deCrevecoeur,  Letters  from  an  American  Farmer, 
The  New  American  Library,  New  York:     1963,  p.  65. 
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■  -     •      '     '  '      '  .  ■  \  '     '         ■    '  '  • 

celative  ease  of  access  to  and  from  the  community.     It  is  true  for  each 

the  10  communities  that  new  forms- of  transportatzioti  and/or  road 
inbrcxvement  bettered  its  economy  and  caused  a  population  .increase.  But/ 
access  involves  more  than  the  new » superhighway  leading*  to  the  population 
center.    Access  also  has  to  do  with  how  local  areas  within  the  community 
are  linked  ^o  one  another.     Comparison  of  piileages  to  ^utside.  population 
centers  tells  little  about  the  relative  isolation  of  communities.  One. 
can  dtdve  -9^0  miles,  in  one  and  a  half  hours,  from  one  com)[uunity  to  the 
nearesi  city,  while  it  can  also  take  an  hour  and  a  halfj to  drive  40  miles 
over  ba)^k  country  roads.    Thus,  access  involves  the  following  factors: 

The  community ''k,  geography  and  the  types  of  Inatural  barriers 
which  lengthen  travel  time,  ,    i  y  . 

The  types  of  roads  or  other  ^neans  of  travel ' which  connect 
the  community  with  population  centers,  ; 

-The'^ouirr^f  .driving  time  it  takes  an  individual  to  reach 
an  important  destination  and  not  merely  the  point-to-point 
mileage,  •  ' 

An  texamplo  of  how  relative  ac^cess**  affects  these  communities  can 
be  s^n  in  a  t^mparison  of  two  sites.     Hancock  County  has  a  thriving  ' 
economy,  a  rising  population' and  an  aggressive  program  for  school  improve- 
ment.    It  is  lihked  ^o  Louisville  by  a  major,  though  oy^rowded  highway. 
Some  families  aAe  moving  into  the  area  for  its  rural  qualities  even 
though  the  wage  earners  commute  to  work  outside  of  the*  community  .^^  Union 
58,  on  the  other  Viand,  is  divided  internally  by  mountain  ranges.     It  is 
cut  off  from  the  population  centers  to  its  south  by  an  incomplete 
interstate  system,.   Potential  residents  cannot  easily  icrpmmuite  in  or  out. 
Industries  located ^there  find  shipping  a  problem.     It  is  losing  populatipn. 

No  vaiue  ^Sjudqments  are  implied  by  these  examples;!  they  are  merely 
used  to  illustrate  ^^he  alteratiorxs  which  change  in  access  cp  bring  to  a 
community.     The  very  gualities  which  people  find  attractive; about  both 
Hancock  County  and  Union  58  may  disappear  from  Hancock  County  now  that  e^sy 
acces^s  to  that  community  brings  with  it  urbanization  and  a  loss  of  ^the 
'rural  nature  of the;  community ,  [  1 

Whereas  put-migration  seems:  to  be  a  recogjfii?;e^  trend  in  much 
of  rural  America,  f ive^of  the  10  communities'  have  e!Kperiehce,d  in-migr^ation' 

•  ',      '  \  \     „  ^;     ■  ' 
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in  the  1970s.    Of  the  remaining  five,  only  two  report  recent  dteclining - 
Xjopulations .     The' major  reasons  fbr  the-'sLn-migfation  are:         /  .  ^ 

•  Better  access — enabling  people  jio  move  to  the  coinmunities 
and  commute  to  jobs  elsewhere.  j  ^ 

•  Ability  of  the  community  to  attract  new  industry  based  upon  avail- 
able natural  resources,  better  access/ V  ready  [labor  5upply  #  and,  in 
some  case's,  tax  concessions  made  to  the  indust:(£-y  at  the  time  of  entry. 

J      '  Inmost  cases,  the.  people  moving  into  the  community  did  not 

worl^at  the  traditional  jobs  which  it  ofifered  throughout  itfe  history;"  " 

i.e.,  those  jobs  associated  with  the  natural- environment:  |jriining,  logging, 

•  '  •  »^      '  ■  __ 
ranching,  farming. 


Economics  .       ■  .    .  •  ; 

•        '  •'    ■  ji  ■         ■  ■  - 

Among  the  10  communities,  the  range  of-  fa;.nilies  below  the  poverty 

level  extends  from  35%  to  8%.-    The  mean  percentage  of  families  below 't}^ 

poverty  Xevel,  taking  the  ^veragp  of  these  percentages  for  all  10  communities, 

is  13. 8%L     Only  three  of  the  10  fcommunities  have  a  poverty  index. over 


7%—the;  nationwide  rural  poverty  level.  »    -     ^      '       '  t 

\  In  most  of  the  communitijies,  the  natural  resources  of  the  area 
generally  adnfitted  only  one  use  ^nd  whfen  these  resources  were  depleted,  the 
communities  suffered  economically . .  Those  communities  which  had  fewer;  hard  < 
times  had  I  some  alternative  industries  which  wage  earners  ^could  turn  t;o.  ^ 
This  diveilsification  of  industry  resulted' either,,  from  a  conscious  attempt 
on  the  parit  of  residents  or  was  a  fortuitous  circumstance  based  on  such 
unplanned  kvents  as  the  discovery  of  another  natural  resource  or  the  locatioi 
of  a  new  gJbvernment  installation  in  tlrfe  community.     In  communities  which  did 
not  diversify,  like  Union  58  -or  Perry  County',  either  a  new  use  was  found  1 
for  a  natural  resource  or  a  natural  resource  Was  replenished  and  re-used  r.j 
several  genkrations  later.     Thus,  forests  whi^h  no^  longer  had  virgin  I 
timber  for  lumber  are  now  used  for  paper  manufacturing  in  Union  58,  while  ,  j 
Perry  Count^  was  reforested  in  the  19:i0s  and  now.  supports  a  number  of 
wood  products  industries. 
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In  the  mid  1970s,  tourism '  Is  being  explored  by  .seven  of  the 
coirimunities  as  an  alternativ/  industry.    The  efforts  range  from  one  ; 
community's  becoming  a  site/f or  vacation  homes   (with  a  resultinq_rise  in 
land  values  and  opportunities  for  construction  work)  to  another  community's, 
identifying  itself  as  a  pZtential  tourist  attraction  and  actively  planning 
for  this  eventiaality . 

Social,  Cultural  and  Political  Pattens  ^ 

More  than  half  of  the  histories  report  that  residents  of  these 
communities  are  extremely  satisfied  with  the  quality  of  their  life.  Several 
histories  ifeport  an  atmosphere^  of  independence  coupled  with  neighborliness 
and  cooperation  on, the  ^art  of  the  residents ,  both  currently  and  in  the. 
past.    This  is  to  say  that  an  individual  in  many  of  these- communities 
takes  pride  in  being  abl4  to  live  his/her  own  life  Dn  his/her  own  terms 
and  knows,  as  well,  that  when  help  is  needed,  it  Will  be  given^^freely. 
In  fact,"  when  an  abundance  of  wildlife  and  plantli^e  an^  a  relatively 
temperate  climate  are  -combined  with  ■  a  social  atmosj^here  of  neighborliness 
as'  in  some  of  the  communities ,  survival  inf terms  of  the  basics  of  life  is 
not:  diffici^lt..    Naturally some  of  the  communitiesj  lack  one  or  more  of  the 
above  characteristics,  and  basic  survival  is  more , fiif ficult.  ^ 

Politically,  most  communities  tend  to  be|,  conservative;  most  vote 
Republican.    'However,  there  is  evidence  in  several!  commuriities' that 
families  of  original  or  old-time  settlers  may  be  relinquishing  their  hold 
on  the  local  government.     In  some  instances,  more  liberal  elements  of  the 
community  have  won  recent  elections.  .■  !  . 

As  is  the  case  in.  both  rural  and  urban  Ainerica|,  there  is  a 
trend. toward  emplo^yment  of  professionals  to  handle  increasingly  complex 
community ■ issues .    Thus  town  or  county  managers  are  being  hired  in      .  . 
several' communiti\es  to  assist  local  elected  governm^t  officials  in 
managing  their  affairs.     "  ' 

Education  ~  '  1  '     .:•  '' 

One  salient  feature  of  all  school-administdring  bodies  in  the 
10- communities  is  that,  where  they  are  elected,  the  offiGe-s  are  often   ^  " 
held  by  either  long-time  community  residents  or  descendants  of  the  first 


stjttlors.    Those  rosidents  naturally  have^most  invested  in  maintaining  . 

.      .  J 

community  liff*  vis  it  has  always  bc>en.     In  some  cominunitios  i^ntTay  be 
totally  unrealistic  to  expect  the  school  to  assume  the  :^ole  dt  a 
ch'*nqe  agent  if  those  who  are  and  will  continue  to  be  in  charge  of  the 
school  system  are  not  inclined  to  promote  change. 

At  loast  five  communitiGS  report  that  teachers*  salaries  are 
h»*lfjw  their  state's  average.    Because  urban  »areas  tend  to  pay  higher* 
lUiltirios  than  do  rural  areas,  all  10  communities  are  probably  at  the  ^> 
l^>wer  ond  of*  the  wage  scale  in  thrxr  stat^.     Below  statfe  average  teaching 
nalOrrios  may  be  related  to  the  fact  that  several  communities  report 
<iifficuity  in  recruiting  and  retaining  teachers. 

In  the -10  communities,  an  average  of  40-50%  of  graduating 

Stmiors  go  on  to  college.    The  communities  tend  to  stress  college-prepara- 

•    ■      *        •         ■    (  *  ■  ■  ■ 

tory  courses  at  the  expense  of  career  an^  vocational  education,        -  •  '  >^ 

Several  communities  reported  that,  in  general,  of  the  , students 

who  do  go  to  college,  relatively  few  complete  the  course  of  study.     Where  , 

younq  peoplo  leave  the  community,  be  it  for  college,  employment,  or  other 

rfuisons,  many  return  to  it  at  a  later  time.     It  is  reasonable  to  expect. 

tlirit   if  their  "par  erTC^  report  great  satisfaction^^  witA  the  lifestyle  in  the 

cf^mnunity,  then  many  of  their  children  will  feel  the  same  way.  Thus 

tht^  nlqration  of  youth  out  of  the  community  may  be  a  temporary  phenomenon 

for  tht.'  youth  involved  (especially  for  those  communities  which  are  now  ' 

qainii;iq  population)  .     It  may^be  viewed  as  a  form  of  continued  education,  ^ 

the  qalninq  t)f  wider  experience,  before  the  young  people  return  to, the 

^:OTmunity,  '  .  "^^ 

Although  consolidation  in  general  benefitted  the  school  districts 
**nH  ma  jor  netjative  result  has-been  the  decreased  sense  of  local  identi- 
fi^fition  and  control  of  the  schools..   In  many  insta^mces,  the  desire  for 
loral  t*untr(ii  of  the  schools  was  not  a  desire  to  control  the  quality  of 
i-dUf.'ttiMn  ac5  much  as  it  was  the  concept  that  the  local  school  played  an 
inifK>rl.anl   role^  in  defining  the  local  area.     To  lose  control  of  the 
!U  h«xvl  w      to  lose  this  sense  of  local  definition.     One  major  factor 
III  i^rovi<lxm\  this  sense  of  local  identity  before  and  after  consiplidation  • 
haii  lK?on  Si'liool  athletics,  most,  particularly  basketball.  *  Many  histories 
m»*nMnn  Sf^hc»ol  basketball  as  a  prime  means  of  providing  conftnunities  with 
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local  identity.  There  is  an  iimplicatioh  here  that  localitles|  tend  to 
play  out  hostilities  and  conf]?|.cts  with  one  another,  when^sucjh  arise, 
through  school  sports  ; 


The  Experimental  Schools  Grant  Application  / 

The  description  of  thk  ES  applications  is  discus^ed^  in  detail 
below.     Several  prominent  issues  highlight  this  process.  j 

In  all  cases  •  GX.cept  one,  the  school  superintendent  w^s  the  prime 
motivating  force  behind  the  application.     Citiizen  participajtion\varied 
from  extremely  active-  involvement  to  very  little.    Where  th^ere  wks  little 

involvement^  the  superintendent  wished  to  keep  the  proposal]  "undet  wraps" 

■'     '         ■  '  !  \ 

and  not  raise -false  hopes  about  the  grant  possibil.-y  prior  to  the\  actual 

award  of  the  grant!     There  was  only  one  recorded  instance  cjf  studen\t 

involvement  in  the  pre-grant  planning  process.  | 

■  ■  :  ■    .  ■  i 

Geology,  Geography  and  Ecology 


/  Geology  ^  ' 

Five  communities  were  once  extremely  rich  in  a  yari-^ty/ of  natural 
minerals,     ^hat  diversity  exists' today ,  'although  not  with) the  richness  o^ 
former  timfes.     Craig,  Willcox,  Carbon -County ,  Hancock  Couhty,  Lead-Deadwo^d, 
and  South  Umpqua  have  a  plethora  of  minerals  ranging  fror^  gold,  silver  anci 
uranium  to  niclcel  '(in  the  area  adjacent  to  South  Umpqua)  ,  coal,  oil, 
copper  and;  iron.     Only  a  £ew  communities  currently  deper^d  significantly  on; 
mining  the;ir  natural  minerals.     Thfe  major  examples  of  this  are  Lead-Deadwood , 
where  a  fqLly  operational  gold  min^  affects  virtually  all  aspects  of  life  ±\\ 
'that  community,  and  Carbon  County,  'where  the  extraction  of  coal,  uranium  anc| 
loil  are  ajLl  important  industries.'  .  1 

M^hy  coiranunities  over  farmed  or  over  logged  their,  land  in  the  | 
past.     In' Hancock' County,  for  instance,  furrows  were  plowed  vertically  i 
rather  than  horizontally  through  the  hilly,  although  agriculturally  rich, 
.  fa^irn^iand^.    As  a  result,  valuable  topsoil  was  washed  away. 

.    ^  ♦   One  'community,  Craig  ,  has  minimal  history  or  current  *  involvement 

.  with  the  land,  as  a  means  of  supporting  hitman  life.     In  Craig,  it  is  the 


ses 


which  has 'been  farmed,  mainly  for  itsj  rich  salmon  runs.     In  all 
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'efBter  nine  communities,  the  topsoil  has  been  used  for  three  major 

purposofj:     farming,  ranching  and  wood  products.  — — 

The *midwestern  and  southern  communities  in  the  study  have  a 

historical  tradition  of  land  being  farmed  and  logged  untilv^it  had  no 

<•  is 

further  use.    The  farmer  or 'logger  would  then  seek  new  land  either  in 
that  area  or  further  west.     In  one  community.  Perry  County,  land  which 
was  used  for  logging  until  its  yield  declined  was  replanted/  and  is  now 
being  used  again-^in  wood  product  industries. 

r  V  „ 
-.  ■  r  * 

^  Although  substantial  farming  and  ranching  .exist  today  in  nine 
communities,  none  is  involved  in  these  pursuits  in  the  massive  highly 
competitive  fashion  of  "agribusiness . (Willcox  and  Carbon  County  with 

rgo  ranch  spreads  come  closest.)     This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  these 
communities  are  not  endowed  with  great  expanses  of  rich  farmland.  •  For 
example,  \in  Union  58,  there  is  extremely  fertile  laiid  only  in  the 
Connecticut  River  Valley,  which  comprises  one  of  its  boundaries.    The  re- 
mainder of  the  land  is  rocky,  hilly  and  heavily  forested.  Historically, 
it  was  difficult  to  clear. 

Ranching  is  important  in  a  few  communities.    Douglas  County, 
where  the  South  Umpqua  school  district  is  located,  is  the  largest  sheep 
producer  in  Oregon.     Its  pastures,  though  small,  are  rich,  while  in 
Carbon  County  and  Willcox,  there^  are  vast  grazing  ranges  for  both  cattle 
and  sheep.  '  • 

Water  as  a  natural  resource  figures  prominently  in  the  histories 
of  all  i.lio  communities.     In  at  least  two  instances  (Carbon  and  Willcox) 
wherp  the  envia;o)iment  is  arid  or  semi-arid,  water  has  been  a  marketable 
commodity •     Irrigation  is  practiced^  in  both  ^reas.    All  o^tjje  other 

oommuriities  have  varying  degrees  of  water  resources, 

t>  ,  * 

♦•         .  ■ 

Geography  '  . 

The  10  communities  have  a  wide  range  o£  geographic  charac- 
ter ii::ftics.     Within  their  boundaries  are  14,000  foot  mountains  as  well  as 
flat,  arid  and  semi-arid  areas.     There  are  communities  with  lush  bottom 
land  constantly  enriched  by  rivers  and  streamy  and  there  are  communities 
in  whi'ch  food  is  onl'/  grown  through  the  use  of  irrigation  systems.  In 
one  community  (Craig)  there  is  no  cultivation  of  the  land.    There  are 
communities  within  which  localities  are  isolated  because  of  bodies  of 
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water  or  mountain  ranges,  and  there  are  communities  in  which  internal 
communication  is  easy  because  of  highway  systems. 

Four  communities  (Craig,  Union  58,  Ouilcene,  and  South  Umpqua)  - 
contain  significant  geographic  barriers  (mountains  or  bodies  of  water) 
which  contribute  to  their  isolation.    Craig  is  situated  on  an  island,  and 
Quilcene  is  located  on  a  peninsula.     In  terms  of  time  needed  to  reach  more 
heavily  populated  areas,  or  indeed  any  other  areas  whatsoever,  these  are 
the  two  most  isolated  communities. 

The  vast  distances  between  inhabited  places  in  Carbon  County 
have  had  the  same  effect.    Historically,  these  barriers  have  worked 
against  effective  school  district  consolidation.    Even  today,  local 
identification  is  with  local  place  of  residence  and  local  school,  rather 
than.with  the  consolidated  district.     Local  identification  contributes  to 
opposition  of  "transporting  students  across  these  geographic  barriers 
in  times  of  bad  Weather. 

As  has  been  noted,  distances  from  points  within  the  community 
or  to  points  outside  the  'community  are  not  nearly  so  important  as  the 
length  of  time  it  takes  an  individual  to  driv&  from  one  point  to  another. 
At  least 'eight  of  the  communities  are  no  more  than  100  miles  from  a 
medium-sized  city.     Though  it  takes  a  resident  of  South  Umpqua  two 
•  hours  to  reach  Eugene,  Oregon,  some  85  miles  distant,  it  takes  just  as 
long  to  reach  the  Pacific  Ocean,  only  40  miles  to  the  west.     A  Hancock 
County  resident  can  drive  the  90  miles  to  Louisville  in  one  and  a  half 
hours..     Put  in  those  terms ,  some  communities  are  much  more  isolated  than 
others.     They  represent  the  range  of  isolation  much  the  same  as  we  m^.ght 
find  in  all  rural  communities  throughout  the  U.S.     E^rom  this  perspective, 
Craig  and  Quilcene  are  the  most  isolated  of  the  10  communities.    'Union  ^ 
58,  Perry  County  and  Carbon  County  are  somewhat  more  isolated  than  the  \^ 
remaining  communities  but  less  so  than  Craig  or  Quilcene.    The  remaining 
communities  are  within  two  hours  drive  of  at  least  ^  medium-sized  urban 

area.  ,    '  .  / 

The  geography  of  Hancock  County  pr-oduc^d  two  distinct  cultures.- 

In  terms  of  speech,  dress,  customs,  and  the  like,  people  who  farmed  the 

hills  were,  an  identifiably  different  group  from  those  who  farmed  the 

river  bottoms.    Although  not  hostile,  the  .groups  had  little  interaction 
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during  that  period  in  the  community's  history' when  farming  was  a 
frincipal  occupation  in  the  community. 

Kcology 

While  in  some  communities  natural  life  is  abundant,  in  others 
certain  animals  are  extinct  because  of  large  scale  hunting  in  the' past. 
In  some  communitiv^s  one  could  subsist  reasonably  well  on  wildlife,  found 
there.     South  Umpqua  and  Quilcene,  both  in  the  Pacific  Northwest/  have  a 
well  balanced  supply  of  fish  and  wildlife,  coupled"  with  a  relatively 
modorato  climate  throughout  the  year. 

The  sites  represent  a  cross  section  of  climates/  although  none 
is  at  tho  extrome  end  of  the  temperature  spectrum.     Even  Craig,  Alaska  is 
in  a  moderate  temperature  zone  because  of  a  North  Pacific  current.  Within 
some  communities   (notably  \illcox  and  Carbon).,  as  a  result  of,  variation 
in  altitude,   there  are  several  temperature  zones  with  entirely  different 
ecosystems. 

Changes  in  tho  natural  environment  have  resulted  from  over  use 

of  natural  resources.     In  Craig,  for  example >  over  exploitation  of  salmon 

runs  caused  the  collapse  of  the  salmon  pack  in  1950,  and  salmon  fishing  has 

never  returned  on  the  scale  found  previously.     Overly  intense  farming  and 

logging  in  communities  where  these  two  occupations  were  significant  has 

♦ 

also  resulted  in  population  decline.     In  most  instances,  farming  as  a 
way  of  lif6  never  recovered  on  a  large  scale.     However,  reforestation 
projects  such  as  those  found  in  Quilcene  and  Perry  County  rejuvenated  wood 
products  industries. 

.   In  additi6n  to  reforestation,  t^e  ecological  system  in  Quilcene 
was  made  more  productive  by  the  introduction  of  the  Japanese  oyster. 
Since  then,  oyster  farming  has  been  a  major  industry  in  Quilcene i  The 
•introduction  of  domestic  sheep  and  European  cattle  in  Carbon  County 
similarly  changed  the  ecdlogical  system  there. 

Early  Settlement  Patterns 

There  are. three  different  periods  of  settlement  for  the  10 
communities : 
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1770-1830  .  • 

Constantine,  Hancock  County,  Union  58  and 

Perry  County  * 

1830-1860  *  ^  » 

Quilcene,  Willcox  and  South  Umpqua 

1860-1910  '  '  . 

Craig,  Lead-Deadwood,  and  Carbon  County 

The  late  settlement  of  Craig  was  due  to  its  remoteness.  The 
inhospitable  natujre  of  the  Black  Hills  in  South  Dakota  and  of  the  western 
Great  Plains  in  Wyoiuing  explains^  why  settlement  was  late  in  Lead-Deadwood 
and  Carbon  County.     Miners  were  the  first  settlers  in  the  Lead-Deadwood  , 
area;  in  Carbon  County,  there  were  no  permanent  settlements  prior  to  the 
coming  of  the  railroaid,  although  there  had  been  earlier  travelers 
across  the  county — trappers,  missionaries,  and  emigrants  on  the  Overland 
Trail.     It  was  the  railroad  which  permitted  profitable  ranching  and  coal 
mining  and  which  brought  stability. 

With  slight  variation,  the  early  settlement  patterns  of  the 
10^  communities  follow^the  history  of  the  westward  expansion  of  the  united 
States  in  the  nineteenth  century.    One  can  point  to  well  known  episodes  in 
American  history  of  that  century  and  find  that  many  took  place  in  or  n^ar 
these  10  communities.    For  example,  the  setting  for  The  Virginian^  an 
American  classic  ab9ut  the  old  West,  is  the  town,  of  Medicine  Bow  in 
Carbon  County.     In  its  day.  The  Virginian  was  thought  to  have  "told  it 
like  it  was"  about  the  railroad  and  cattle  towns  which  rapidly  developed 
as  a  result  of  the  Onion  Pacific  Railroad.  . 

Circumstances  of  Early  Settlement 

Trappers fur  ^traders  and  missionarie^s  were  among  the  first 
arrivals  in  three. sites  (Craig,  Carbon  County,  and  South  Umpqua), 
although  in  most  cases,  they  had  little  influence  on  permanent  settlement. 
The  communities  were  settled  and  subsequently  shaped  socially  and  econom- 
ically by  more  permanent  people  attracted  to  such  local  opportunities  as 
farming/ranching,  logging,  mining,  land  speculation  and  the  attractiveness 
of  land  acquisition  through  settlement.  .  V 

11X8  .  -. 


•With  the  exception  of  Craig,  where  people  settled  specifically 
for  salmon  fishing  and  canning,  these  settlement  pattex*ns  seem  to  form 
regional  pctcterns.     Communities  in  New  England,  the  South  and  the  Midwest 
were  settled,  basically,  for  purposes  of  farming  and  land  speculation,. 
Communities  in  the  Far  West  were  settled  as  a  result  of  gold  prospecting, 
government  land  programs  or  logging.     There  are  exceptions  to  these 
statemexits.     For  example,  logging  was  done  in  the  early  years  of  Union  58 
and  Perry  County.     However,  the  main  occupation  in  these  communities  in 
the  earliest  times -was  farming.  . 

The  restlessness  which  de  Tocqueville  found  when  h§  examined  the 
American  personality  is  demonstrated  in  at  least  four  of  the  communities 
by  their  settlement  patterns.     Lead-Dfeadwood  is  the  classic  example  of  a 
mining  community  where  early  settlers  went  to  "strike  it  rich  fast."  Win 
or  lose,  most  had  no  intention  of  remaining  and,  in  fact,  few  of  the  early 
.prospectors  did.     Carbon  County  was  along  the  Union  Pacific  transcontinental 
rail  route.     Railroad  towns  sprang  up  and  vanished  overnight  as  people 
moved  through  that  area  laying  two  miles  of  track  each  day.    After  salmon 
runs  in  communities  to  the  south  had. been  depleted,  early  settlers  in  Craig 
intended  to  exploit  the  salmon  runs  -there  and  then  move  on.  Finally, 
in  Hancock  County,  farmers  developed  their  land,  sold  it  before  the  soil 
lost:  its  richness,  and  then  sought  new  land  elsewhere.   ^ Since.  Hancock 
Caunty  was  located  on  the  main  route  west,  land  speculation  was  .brisk, 
especially  in  the  first  20-30  years  of  settlement. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  few  communities  in  this  study  exhibit  an 
oarly  .stability  in  contrast  to  this  theme  of  restlessness.     Union  58 
mn  i  rit  fiinfui  a  slowly  but  steadily  increasing  population  from  the  beqinninq. 
of  its  initial  settlement;  opportunity  for  entrepreneurship  in  terms  of 
land  speculation  or  quick  industrial  fortunes  did  not  exist  there.  The 
settlers  of  the  two  northwestern  communities   (South  Umpqua  and  Quilcene) 
felt  that  the  frontier  had  been  reached  and  formed  articulate  plans  to 
create  a  stable  society.     This  is  especially  true  in  South  Umpqua,  where 
groups  of  friends  and  relatives  came  from  other  parts  of  the  country  to 
settle  the  area  through  a  government  sponsored  land  acquisition^  ;Qrogram. 

■»  ■ 
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The  EiAerqing  Structure  of  Each  Community    .  / 
Each  of  the  communities  exhibited  a  definite  emerging  social, 

economic  and  value  structure.     The  reasons  for  initial  settlement  have 

been  explained  ahove  in  general  econpmic  terms.    The  salient' occupations 

practiced  in  the  early  years  were: 

Constantine—Farming  and  exporting  of  f,arm  products 
Craig— ^Salmon  fishing  and  canning 

carbon  County--Railroading,  coal  mining,  cattle  and  sheep 
^ranching ,  logging     '  ? 

Lead-Deadwood—Gold  mining 

Hancock  County—Farming  and  mining 

Union  58 — Farming  and  logging 

perry  County — Growing  cotton  and  'lumbering 

Quilcene — Logging  and  farming  ^ 

South  Umpqua — Farming  and  mining 

Willcox—Ranching,  mining  and  servicing  military  installations 
There  is  a  wide  variation  in  the  degree  of  social  stratification 
of  the  10  coirununities.     In  at  least  three  communities,  class  distinctions^ 
were  made  among  the  early  settlers.    Hancock  County  contained  the  most 
clearly  defined  social  strata.    As  noted  above,  social  distinctions  were 
.   made  between  farmers  who  worked  the  small  hill  farms  and  those  river 

bottom  farmers  who,  were  styled  "plantation  owners."    In  addition,  a  • 
third  stratum  consisted  of  coal  miners  who  developed  mining  settlements  ■ 
that  were  quite  distinct  from  the  farming  communities.     Of  che .early 
settlers  in  Hancock  County,  highest  social  status  seems  to  have  been  given 
to  people  who  originally  came  from  Virginia. 

Ethnic  stratification  is  reported  in  Lead-Deadwood ,  Craig,  and 
' -Willcbx.    in  Craig,  ethnic  stratification  was  based  on  the  white  man/Indian 
dichotomy,     in  Lead-Deadwood,  the  opportunity  of  employment  in  the  Home- 
stake  Mine  soon  attracted  miners  directly  from  Europe,  including  Cornish, 
Italians, 'Scandinavians  and  Slavs.     Some  of  these  groups  attempted  to  • 
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create  parochial  schools  in  the  early  years  but  were  unsuccessful.  The 
Willcox  population  v;as  compri.sad  of  a  substantial  portion  of  Mexicans  and 
Indians  in  its  early  years. 

One  striking  characteristic  of  the^  value  systems  of  many  nev; 
communities  was  the  degree  to  whidh  neighbors  provided  assistance  to 
each  other.     Th'  •  was  noticeable  |n  Hancock  County,  South  Umpqua, 
yuilcone,  Perry  Couxaty,  and  especially  in  South  Umpqua,  where  in. the  early 
days,  surplus  food   (venison,  for  example)  was  given  to  neighbors.  The 
climate  for  promoting  this  type  of  personal  interrelationship  was  due, 
in  part,  tQ> the  fact  that  the  South  Umpqua  area  was  settled  by  groups  of 
friends  or  relatives  who  had. previous  commitments  to  ensuring  the 
survival  of  people  in  the  community  outside  of  their  immediate  families. 

Values  and  folkways  which  had  been  developed  in  earlier  eastern 
settlements  were  later  transported  to  the  v/estern  communities  by  the 
new  settlers.     For  example,  the  settlers  of  South  Umpqua  had  been 
pioneers  in  Kentucky  and  Kansas .     The  South  Umpqua  area  was  almost 
totally  settled  within  two  years  from  the  time  the  federal  government 
first  offered  the  land,  and  there  was  little  of  the  lawlessness  which 
accompanied  earlier  land  settlements  of  this  sort.     Lead-Deadwood>  a  gold 
mining  community  with  characteristics  of  earlier  mining  towns,  did  not 
experience  as  much  violence  over  claim  disputes  as  did  earlier  gold  boom 
areas.     In  part,  this  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  prospectors  themselves 
had  developed  enough  experience  from  former  strikes  to  establish  quickly 
an  operative  informal  legal  system  which  processed  mining  claims.  .  This 
system  had  developed  slowly  and  had  been  accompanied  by  a  higher  degree 
of  violence  in  previous  mining  areas,  such  a3  California  and  Montana. 

In  all  cases,  churches  and  schopls  were  the  first  institutions 
establishes  in  early  settlements.     Interestingly,  the  tendency  was.  for 
churches  to  be  built  prior  .to  schools • in  southern,  eastern  and  midwestern 
communities.     The  western  communities   (Lead-Deadwood',  South  Umpqua, 
yuilcene,  Craig,  and  Willcox)  and  Constantine,  on  the  other  hand,  built-  their 
schools  before  building  churches.     One  may  speculate  that  the  sheor  size 
of  some  commur* .   *       (for  example.  Carbon  County  School  District  No.  2  is 
almost .as "big  as  the  state  of  Connecticut)  made  it  difficult  for  specific 
religious  denominations  to  meet  tog^:ther  regularly,  whereas  a"  school 
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could  include  as  many  people  who  lived  within  a  local  area.    Thus,  schbols 
were  the  easier  institution  to  establish. 

Other  early  institutions  that  were  developed  after  ^churches  and 
schools  xn eluded  courts,  post  offices  and  newspapers.  Newspapers, 
especially,  seemed  to  be  an  important  factor,  in  all  communities  once 
they  were  established. 

Early  Educational  Institutions 

The  first  schools  in  four  sites  (Hancock  County ,  Lead-Deadwood , 
P(?rrY  County  and  South  IJmpqua)  v/ere  private  and  were  supported  through 
tuition  payments.     These  schools  were  in  session  a  major  part  of  the  year. 
After  public  schools  supported  through  taxation  were  established,  school 
attendance  became  less  regular  and  sessions  were  shorter.     In  part,  this 
m^y  have  been  due  to  the  need  to  have  students  help  with  the  seasonal 
agricultural  work;  it  was  also  due  to  the  amount  of -money  that  was 
raised  to  support  the  schools.     For  example,  after  the  Civil  War, 
Mississippi  passed  legislation  which  established  free  schooling  statewide 
for  four  months  of  the  year,  thus  affecting  all  the  schools  of  Perry  County 
The  first  county  supported  school  in  South  Umpqua  ,(in  the  1850s)  was  open 
for  three  months.  . 

On  the  other  hand,  in  some  communities  public  schools  were 
attended  regularly  throughout  the  year.     In  Union  58,  appropriations 
for  public  schooling  with  regular  school  sessions  were  made  from  the  time 
of  early  settlement.     Constantine  had  a.  public  school,  system  in  1830-31, 
only  two  years  after  settlement;  a  12-month  attendance  requirement  was 
added  later.     Provision  for  a  county-wide  schpol  system  was  one  of  the 
first  items  of  business  upon  organization  of  Carbon  County  within  the  new 
territory  of  Wyoming  in  1869.  •  . 

«         ■  • 

.  General  Community  Development  Through  the  1960s 

This  section  discusses  the  trends  of  community  development  along' 
demographic,  economic /  socio-cultural ,  political  and  educational 
dimensions.     The  periods  under  discussion  are  from  approximately  20  years 
after  the  initial  settlement  through  the  1960s.  .     •  . 


Demographic  Characteristics  * 

No  demographic  trends  are  clear  across  all  10  communities.  Up 
to  tlhe  1960s,  each  community  gained  and  lost  population  during  various 
periods  of  its  development.     In  all  cases,  these  gains  and  losses  were 
related  either  to  shifts  in  modes  of  transportation  (such  as  the  bypassijbg 
of  Coiistantine  by  the  railroad)  or  the  depletion  of  a  natural  resource 
(such  as  the  exhaustion  of  the  timber  industry  in  Perry  County) .  One 
demographic  trend  does  appear  in  sev^n  of  the  10  communities:  Perry 
County,  Constantino ,  South  Umpqua,  Lead-Deadwood ,  Quilcene,  Hancock 
County  and  Craig  all  experienced  population  increases  during  the  depression 
of  the  early  1930s.     One  might  speculate  that  rural  areas  hosted  a 
societal  retrenchment.     When  higher  paid,  more  sophisticated  job^ 
became  scarce,  rural  communities  cibsorbed  a  portion  of  the  urban  population 
who  attempted  to.  return  to  the  land.     As  stated  earlier  ,  some  of  the  10 
communities',  sucha  as  South  Umpqua,  offer  an  ideal  environment;  to  those 
who  only  require  the  basics  of  living;  i.e.,  enough  to  eat  ^and  a  " 
moderate  climate.     Lead-Deadwood,  however,  gained  population  because  of 
increased  employment  opportunity  in  the  mines  which  was  due  to  relaxed 
government  restrictions  on  gold  mining  and  the  increased  demand  for  gold 

which  a  depression  tends  to  cause. 

**    ■  *  . 

Economic  Development  .    .    *  ^'  ^ 

The  communities  may  be  divided  into  two  groups  according 'to 
their  economic  development  from  the  end  of  their  periods  of  early 
settlement  until  the  1960s.     One  group  of  communities  relied  on  orily  one 
or  two  industries  throughout  most  of  this  period;  other  communities 
diversified  industry  which  developed  as  national  need  and  local  circum- 
stance  arose.  '  . 

In  the  category  of  those  communities  which  had  only  one  or  two 
major  industries  until  the  1960s  are  Craig,  Union  58","  Perry  County,  and  . 
Lead-Deadwood.     Neither  Craig  nor  Lead-Deadwood  felt  the  need  to 
diversify  their  indiustry  because  the  major  natural  resource  had 
supported  each  community  for  many  generations ,  and  in  fact,* as  stated 
above,  both  communities  gained  population  during  the  Great  Depression 
because  of  increased  employment  opportunity.     Aside  from  the  basic  lack- of 
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fertile  soil  and  major  minerals,  Craig's  abundanc4  of  salmon  through  the 
1950s  created  a  one-industry , community .    Lead-Deadwood's  abundant  gold 
resource  also  created  a  on^-industry  community^     ±n  the  1960s,-  howev-er,_ 
Craig's  business  leaders  felt  that  the  economy  needed  to  diversify,  and 
several  economic  development  associations  were  formed. 

On  the  othet  hand,  the  lack  of  a  single' i^ajor  '.natural  resource 
caused  Union  58  an^d  Perry  County  to  become  two-industry  communities. 
Because  of  soil  equality.  Perry  County  never  fcecanie  the  massive  cotton  producer 
that  her  neighboring  counties  did:     Union  58' s  geographic  position  in  an 
isolated  corner  of  northern  New  England  constrained  large-scale  early  ^ 
immigrati9ii;  relatively  little  land  was  cleared  ^or  fanning,  and  the  | 
developm/nt  of  good  roads  to  assist  further  growth  was  slow.     In  |    /  . 

addition  to  fanning,  economic  prosperity  in  both  Union  58  and  Perry 
county  Kas  been  partly  dependent  on  wood  products  industries.  Recent 
economic  growth  in  Perry  County  is  a  result  <  f  rich  lumber  resources  (an  1/ 
outcome  of  the  reforestation!  program  in  the  1930s)  and  a  gopd  highway 
system;  in  fact,  several  lumber  compar^ies  have  recently  located  in  Perry 
county  for  thesfe  reasons.    Union  58 ' s 'economic  growth  has  been  sl/bw 
because-  lumber  resources  are  not  as  rich;  as  those  in  Perry  County,  and 
transportation  to  metropolitan  areas  to  'the  soi^h  is  blocked  by  an 
incomplete  interstate  highway .  '   , '  -  ■ 

'Although  the  economies  of  C^aig,  Lead-Deadwood Perry  County, 
and  union  58  haVe  undergone  extreme  ups  and  downs,  they  have  conti^ed 
to  remain  dependent  on  those,  industries  which  have  ill  the  ^last   .  ' 
provided  support  to  the  majority  of 'the  local , residents . 

Six  of  the  10  .communities  have  a  diver^±-f±^  economic  pafeter-n^ 
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in  addition  to  light  manufacturing,  Constantine's  economy  in  the  past  was 
largely  dependent  upon  the  shipping  of  agricultural  products;  its 
fortuneso rose  and  fell  with  the  rise  , and  decline  of  river  transport  and 
with  its  accessibility  to  the  railroads..    When  a  new  highway •  and  mobile 
home. manufacturing  plants  were  opened  in  the ■1960s,  its  economy  was 
no  longer  dependent  solely  on  agticultural  producp. 

Carbon  County  went  "through  a  series  of  .  economic  booms  and  busts 
based  on. cattle,'  sheep,  gold,  copper,  coal'  uranium  and 'the  railroad. 
•  Its  location  on  the, main  route  west  enabled  it" to  capitalize  on  the 
multiplicity  of  enterprises  which -took  place  there-V.  Some  of  the  railroad 
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camps  did  not  shut  down  once  the  rail  crews  moved  on,  btit  became  .q^nters 
for  coal  mining  and  cattle  shipping.     The  railroad  stimulated  the/ 
development  of  these  communities  whose  economies  were  dependent  on  it 
for  transporting  their  products.  _  i 

Quilcene  began  its  economic  life  as  a  logging,  farming  and  / 
mining  (copper  and  manganese.)   community.     In  the  192'0,s  ,\'~the  federal..  / 
gpvernment  established  forest  'service  and  fish  hatchery  installations 
there.     Thus,  in  addition  to  logging,  there  has  recently  been  more  *  ; 
opportunity  for  employment  in  public  agencies^         .    ^  1  , 

The  prune  industry  was  a  major  economic  factor  in  South  Umpqua 

for  'fr)0. years  and  was  profitable  until  1919.     But  South ,  Umpqua  alsd;  has 

.  '  .  ^       ■        "  ■  ■•  *  '.' 

a  wealth  of  natural  resources  which  enables*  local  -residents  to  supt>ort 

themselves  in  a  variety  of  ways.    Nickel  is  mined  in  large  quantities^' 

just  outside  the  gchool  district;  gold  and  lead  are  also  mined  in  sihall  ^\ 


* amounts. _  Cattle  and  ^heep  ranching,  farming,  and  lumbering  also  proyide  ' 
employment  for  a  number  of  persons*  |      ,  _y 

Willcox  began  as  a  railroad  community.     Farmers  were  attracted 
to  the  area  after,  a  year  of  unusually  heavy  rainfall"  in  _1905.  When 
dry.  farming  proved  impractical^'  irrigation  systems  were  developed. 

'Cattle  ranching  was  also  practkced,  and  by  th^  1960s retirement 
communities  and  other  service  jindustries  were  part  of  j  Wi'llcox **s  economy: 

Hancock  County  begaij  as  an  agricultural  conpiunity ,  but  developed 
a  mining  industjry  almost  immediately  aft^eir  initial  -settlement.  These  tw<^- 
industries  declined  around  1910;  after  they  revived  briefly  in  the  1950s, \ 
light  industry  began  to  movfe  into  the  community.  Two «f actors  helped 
Hancock  County  to  diversify  its  industry:  local  residents  actively 
searched  for  Wciys  to  cittract  jhew  industry  into  the  ar^a^  and  Hancock 

.County  wa^s*  accessible  to  the  |netropolitan  center  of  Louisville  by  a 
serviceable  road.         i  • 

Social  and  Cultural  Tradition 


.        Of  the  man;^-*  charact'^ris^ics  defining  the  10  localities ,  the  tenji 
independence  is  emphasized  in  describing  the  social  and  cultut^al  ^ 
traditions  of  five  communitie:^  (Constantine ,  Carbon  County,  Union  58, 
Quilcene  and  South  Umpqua).     interestingly,  in  these  Cjommuhjj.ties ,  an 
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atmosphere  ofi^  .cooperation  and  helpfulness  has  existed  alongside 

indeperidence  f  1  /    .       .  ^ 

Social  and  political  life  in  three  western  communities  has 
been  dominatlid  .by  descendants  of  early  settlers   (Quilcene,  South  Umpqua,  . 
and- Wiljcox)/]    Two  communities  reported  discrimination  against  some 
ethnic  gr dub  during  their  developmental  phases.     In  Lead-Deadwood,  the  . 
Ku  Klux  klJn  was  active.' during  the  1920s  and  promoted  anti-Catholic 
discriroanation.     Discrimination  against  Catholics  is  not  apparent  in 
Lead^.^adwjbod  today.     Black  educational  facilities  in  Perry  County  were 
inferior  to  white  facilities  throH  \out  its  development  unm  the- 1960^, 
whe/  the  sc|iools  were  desegregated. 
'/    .        I  Cultural  activities *were  initiated  and  supported  by  a  private 


^ource  iJ.X).nly  one  community,  Lead-DeadWood,    A  member  of  the  Hearst 
^family,  vlhich  owned  Lead's  main  industry/ the  Homestake  Mine ,  donated- 


funics  tofbuild'^  a  library,  financed  periodic  itjusipales ,  and  established  a 
free  kindergarten. 


Politic/al  Characteristips 


The  key  .woi'd|in  politics  in  at  least  four  of  the  communities 
(G'onst/antine,  Hancoc^^^ounty ,  Lead-Deadwood  and  Union  58)  has  been 
conseJvatisih..    Until  ^cently.,  Constantine  and  Hancock  County  have  at 
variois  times  been  reluctant  to  accept  federal  assistance,  because  of 
unacceptable  conditions  lattached  to  / 
•      J  In  two  communities,  Craig  and  Perry^County , /minority  groups 

j^er^Uis^^^^  against  ,  poiitically,.    The  city  chatter  prevented 

Alaskan  India'ns  frofn  voting  .until  1924  in  Craig.'    The  Missisiippi— 
State  Consiritution  virtually  eliminated  black  participation  in  y 
government  after  the  War  between  .the  States.  ■ 

f-:        ■  •  iti-  i:wcr^bmmunities ,  Carbon  County  \  and  Lead-iDeadw6od ,  a  large^ 


corporation  has  wielded  cp^siciyrablfe 


politicaX  inf  luence_^pVer  the 


community  and  in;state  af^irs^i  In  cjarbon  Cpunfey,  tl^e  Uniop  Pacific  ^ 
Railroad,  which;  owned.  vas,4  amounts  of  property  and  natural  ^sources, 


was  thought  to  exert  considerable  influence  on  the  Wyoming  ^tate 


Legislature.     In  South  Dakpta,  the  Homestake  Mine  has  played  ^  major  role 
in  state  government ,  "^ncj  mine  employees  have  served  in  the  state 
legislature.  '    '  ^ 

All  but  one  of  the  communities  have . developed  a  form  of  qovern- 

ment  which  involves  vSome  combination  of  a  mayoar,  city  (oj  county*) 

*  »  • 

council  and/or  city  (or . county)  manager.     Quilcene,  on  the  other  hand, 

is  unincorporated,  and  has  no  one  person  at  the  head  of  local  government. 
The  only  elected  officials  serving  Quilcene  are  the  school  board  and 
the  county  commissioners .     In  some  communities,  civic  clubs,  for  example, 
the  Boosters'  Club,  perform  some  of  the  traditional  governmental 

functions-  and  services.  .  *  * 

*    .  .  .       "  • 

o  ■  ' '         '  ^ 

Educational  Development  ,  '  ,  • 

.        *        f>  ■         •  " 

V  *    A  major  issue  in  the  educational  development  of  the 

communities  through  tlie  1960s  was  the  timing  and  circumstances  surrounding 

their  consolidation  into  larger  school  districts.     In  Carbon  County  and  Lead- 

Deadwood,  the  consolidation  process  was  not  accomplished  until  1972.     In  three 

sites  consolidation  has  not  occured.     Union    58   coiTsists  of  three  separate 

school  districts,  Northumberland ^  Starke  and  Stratford,  which  share  a  super- 

intendent,  but  do  not  form  a  single  educational  or. -political  unit.     In  Ciraig, 

Klawock's  students  attend  Craig's  high  school  and  in  Quilcene"^ in non  stii-*  • 

dents  attend, Quilcene * s  high  school,  but  the  districts  are  consolidated.  » 

The  .communities  presented  a  wide  range  of  feeling  ahd  attitude 

toward  their  school  systems.     Cons tantine , "which  began  consolidation  in 

19^0,  has  always  taken  pride  in  the  quality  of  its  schools,  and  its 

eduo^ational  development  was  .marked  by  community  support  of  the  schools. 

Craigvf  on  the  other  hand,  has  had  a  history  of  strained  relations  ' 

\  ■  .  .,.'*' 

betwe^^n  school  and  community.     School  personnel  have  tended  to  be 

\    '  ■  ■  ,  ■■■    '  •    s  * 

outsideJ^s  who  came  to  this  isolated  community  "for  the  experience"  and 

who  did  not  settle  there.     Thus,  the  high  turnover  of  school  personnel 

has  continued  to  create  a  new  cadre  of  "not  to  be  trusteed"  outsiders. 

In  Quilcene,  ci  generally  harmonious  community,  the  issue  of  consolidation 

with  Briiinon  has  been  a 'divisive  one  because  loQal  residents  have  felt 

strongly  the  need  to  retain  local  identity  through  their 'schools .  ,  . 

*  **.         •  . 
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In  three  communities,  high  st*ff  turnover  and  recruitment  of  i  ^ 

school  personnel  have  been  major  issues  up  through  the  1960s.  In 

addition  to  Craig/  both  Hancock  County  and'Union  58  have  had  difficulty 

with  teacher  recruitment.    Hancock  County's  recruitment  problem  was  a 

•*  *  • 

result  of  salaries  that  were  significantly  lower  than  those  paid  to 

personnel  in  neighboring  communities.     In  Union  58,  inadequate  school 
facilities  and  older  buildings   (no  new  buildings  have  been  constructed 
sinoe  1916)  have  contributed  to  the  difficulty  of  recruitment, 

^In  contrast  to  Union  58,  Willcox  constructed  new  facilities 
frequently  during  the  1960s  and  197l0s,     Another  major  expenditure  in 
Willcox's  school  budget  is  busing.    Willcox  and  Carbon  County  School 
District  No,  2  have  the- most  extensive  busing  programs  of  all  the  communi- 
ties, and  transport  their  studeiits  over  long  distances .  to  consolidated 
schools.     Many  ranch  and  farm  children  are  unable  to  participate  in 
extracurricular  activities  ^cause  of  busing  schedules. 

School  sports,  espisi^lly  basketball, ^have  played  a  major  role 
in  the  social  activities  of  at  least  five  coirmunities.  (Union  58,  Craig^ 
Hancock  County,  Lead-Deadwood  and  Constantine) ,     In  these  communities, 
school  rivalries  have  served' as.a  focal^point  for  maintaining  local 
identity  in  the  face  of  consolidation,^    In  Craig,  basketball  games  have 
served  the  additional  purpose  of  strengthoaing  the  self-image  of 
•community  members,  ,  \     ^  ^  *  ,  —  -  — 

The  Communities  at  .the  Time  of  Entry  of  the  Experimental  Schools  Projects 
Demographics 

Whereas  out-migration  and  population  decline  have  often  been 
thought  of  as  a  national  rural  problem,  most  of  the  10  communities  have 
reversed  this  trend  in  the  recent  past.     Seven — Constantine,  Hancock 
'  County,  Perry  County,  Carbon  County,  South  Umpqua,  Craig  and  Willcox— 
report  cuEtent  in-migration.     Quilcene  reports  little  change  in  population' 
during  the' five  'years  prior  to  1972.     Only  two  (Lead-Deadwood  and  Union  58) 
report  declining  population..   In -the  case  of  Lead-Deadwood,  it  would  not 
be  sui4rising^,if  this  trend  was  reversed  at  the  rt^t  qensus  count  in 
light  of  a  rising  world  gold  marljet,  new  national  legislation  on  citizens' 
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rights  to  purchase  gold,  and  the  current  national  economic  situation  whicK 
parallels . the  1930s ,  when  Lead-Deadwood  guinea  population. 

•  «*  \  '  "  . 

What  has  caused  in-migration  to  take  place?    In  Constantine  and 
Hancock  County,  industry  attracted  people  to  a\ rural  area  who  coirimute  to 
Oobs  outigide  the  community  in  nearby  population^  centers .     Since  many  of 
these  commuters  are  young  families,  the  well  known  trend  'of  young  people 
leatving  the  community  for  lack  of  employment  oppo^rtunity  has  b^en 
reversed..    Moreover,  the  , expanding  mobile  home  industry  near  Constantine 
and  new  industries  (such  as  the  aluminum  plant)   in\ Hancock  Qounty.  have  " 
created  additional  jobs  and  opportunities  for  workers  of.  all  ages.  Recent 
redevelopment  of  the  coal  industry  (stimulated  by  current  environmental 
concerns  and  n^w  energy  needs)  ,  as  wel'^l  as  by  the  recent  redi^cpvery  and 
development  of  uranium  mining,  have  cont3?ibuted  greatly  to  the 
burgeoning  population  of  Carbon  County.     South  Umpquai  a  fourth 
community  to  experience  in-migration,  is  also  gaining  population  among 
younger  people.     Recent  high  schpol  g.^aduatesVare  remaiViirfg  in  the 
community  and  finding  work.    This  pattern  is  augirusnted  Y^y  an  in-migration 
of  people  of  all  ages  who  make^  their  living  ^rom  crafts  \ind  the  arts,  or 


who  have  sufficient  funds  to  stimulate  the  economy  through  building 


vacation  homes  or  pursuing  other  leisure  time  activities.! 

The  figures  from  Willcox,  andther  community  repoyting  in- 


migraT^toirr  inMcate^^t  people  leaving  .is  -more, 

balanced  by  the  in-migration  of  older  citizens  due ^  in  great  part,  to 
the  dQvelo|)inQfit -of  retiremisnt  cpmmurtities.  '  Quilcene,  one  of^  the  communities 
reporting  a  stable,  unchanged  population ,  indicates  .that  younger  people 
still  leave ^tjie  community  for  lack  of  employment,  while  older,  people 
retire  there.  ^  .  •  - 

Population  .growth,  which  is  partly  dependent  upon  the  ability  of  a 
community  to  provide  employment  for  it^  residents  by. expanding  local 
indi:?stry,  attracting  new  industry,  or  through  accessibility  to  nearby 
industries  outside  the  community.,  is  affected  by  good. roads.  Perry 
County,  Constantine, -and  Willcox  all  have  complete  networks  or  more 
than  adequate 'roads ;  an  interstate  highway  serves  South  Umpgua  and  Carbon 
County.    All  these  cdmmujnit^es  reported  rising  population  in  the  197Qs.- 
UAion  58,  on  the  other  hand/ remains  in  a  socio-economically  isolated  ; 


position;  the  loss  of  population  may  be  related  to  the  incomplete  .  ^ 

interstate  system  in  that  are.a^    Lead-Deadwood's  population  declina  may 
be  4ue,  in  part,  to  its  being  bypassed  by  the  interstate  system.    ▼  • 

social  and.  Cultural  Status 

Residents  of  six  communities  reported  (in  a  survey  conducted  by 
Abt  Associates)  that  they  have  a  general  feeling  of  extreme  satisfaction 
with  the  rural  lifestyle  (Union  58,  Constantine,  Hancjpck  County,  Quilcene, 
South  Umpqua,  Willcox) .    The' positive  aspects  of  the  lifestyle  tend  to 
be  clean  air,  space,  slovJ  pace  and  attractive  rural  values. 

While  economic  benefits  of  an  interstate   highway  system  thrbucjh 
or  near  the  community  are  obvious ,  the  "social  and  cultural  opportunities  • 
at  nearby  population  centers  are^also  brought  closer  to  formerly  isolated 
communi,ties.    Qn  the  one  hand',  this  enables  residents  of  these*  piaces  to 
develop  a  broader  view  and  greater  understanding  of  other  lifestyles.^ 
on  the  other  hand,  urban  influences. within  the  community  become  more'  in 
evidence,' often  to  the  dismay  of  the  residents  themselves .    For  instance, 
Hancock 'county  is  now  experiencing,  a  mihor  assault  on  the  old  agricultural 
values  of  the  comtnunity  as  the  new,  urban  oriented  people  who  have  mpved 
into  the  community  make  >Uhemse Ives  felt  at  the  'polls  with  demands  for 
more  urban  .oriented  services. 

Economics  '  - 

One  indicator  of  the  current  economic  situation  in  thd  10 
■  coiSiunities  is  the  percentage  of  families  below  the  poverty  level  ,,whi^:h. 
ranges  frtfnv  35%  in  Craig  to  8%  in  Constantine;  the  mean  percentage  is  ^ 
13.8%.     Since  the  percentage  of  families  below  the  poverty  level  is  ".. 
approximately  17%  nationwide,  poverty  in  the  10  communities  is  not  as 
widespread  as  in  the  nation  as  a  whole.     In  fact,  only  Perry  County, ^ 
Craig,  and  Union  58  have  a  poverty  index  of  over  20%..  ' 

Currently,  tourism  is  on  the  ris'e  as  an  income  producer.  Seven 

communities'  (union  58,  Lead-D^adwood,  Carbon  Counfey,  Quilcene,  South 
Umpqua,  Willcox  and  Craig)  have  an  interest  in  or  active  involvement  with, 
it.  -.While  some  of  th%se  communities ,  such  as  South  Umpqua  and  Quilcene, 
have  been  catering  to  tourists  for  several  years    others  Have  only 


recently  begun  to  try  to  attract  tourists  4>    In  South  Umpqua,.  lan'd  values 

aire  beginning  to  rise -with  the  construction  of  retirement  homes.  Craig 

has  recently  begun  to  identify  poAjfcble  points  of  tourist  interest  in  the 

'area  and  to  make  plans  for  attracting  tourists. 

The  communities  present  a.  diverse  picture  in  their  level  of. 

effort  towards  economic  development.     In  the  five -years  prior,  to  1972,. 

five . communities   (Craig,  Constantine,  Hancock  County,  Willcox  and 

Carbon  ,County)  have  articulated  plans  to  attract  new  industry  and  spur*^ 

growth.     In  1969,  Constantine  formed  an  Area  Development  Corporation  to 

promote  industrial  growth-.   -In  1971,  Willcox  wrote  a  comprehensive  plan  ' 

aimed  at  attracting  new- business ;  it  also  has  a  development  cbrporial^on. 

The. Grand  Encampment  Museum  was  begun^ in  1964  to  develop  the  tourist 

industry  in  Carbon  fcounty;  in  1967  the  Southern  Wyoming  Development 

Corporation  was  formed  to  prtJmotQ  a  large  ski  and  winter  recreation 

resort  complex  in  the  Medicine  Bow  Mountains  near  Saratoga  and  Elk 

Mountains.    Craig  established  an  overall  economic  development  committed 

in  1968".     Under  the  Alaska  Native  Land  Claims  Settlement  Act  of  December , 

1971,  each  native  Alaskan  villager ^received  an  individual  financial 

settlement  plus  stdck  in  a  regional  and  local  development  corporation 

formed  to  rieceive  cash  settleiuents. 'as  welT  as  land  for  use  in  capital. 

*  .  •    '  _  ■. 

assets  in  pursuit  of  profits.     Activity  in  Craig  since  1971  has 

'  cente:^ed  around  forming  and  operating  such  a  regional  and  local 

^  . 

•corporation.    ^^Since  the  population  of  Craig  is  approximately  50%  native 

Alaskan,   this  act  has  had  significant  impact  on  the  social,  cul^tural  • 
economic  knd  political  processes  of  the  community.  'On  the  other  end  of 
the  scale  are  corranunities  such  as  Union  58  and  Quilcene ,  which  have 
made  little  or  no  effort  in  an  Organized  way  to  attract  new  Industry.  , 
In  both  those-communities ,  residents  have  expressed  satisfaction  with 
the  stg/tus  quo,  and  efforts  at  increased  commercial  development  would 
meet  with  opposition  from  many  people. 

Political  gtatus  "  -     •  . 

->The  communities  present  a  wide  range  of  political  s'truci^ures. 
Part  of  the  variance  in  Community  government  can  be  explained  in  regional* 
terms,  *  It  is  well  known  that  the  South  has  always  had  strong  county 

/  ..  '    •  '  •    '  485    '  .  .■ 
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governments  and  county  poUtical -Units .    On  the' other  hand,  New  England's 
local  government  has  always  stressed  the  town  or  city  political  unit; 
while  counties  exist  throughout  New  England,  they  tend  to  be  politically 
'weafe  and  serve  more  as  geographic  boundaries  and  units  for  service 
delivery  or  coordinated  cc»nmunicatioh  than  for  local  government* 
Hancock  and  P^rry  Counties  in  the  South  stress  a  county  government  while 
the  three  towns  within  Union  58,  in  northern  New  England,,  govern  themselves 
-through  town  selectmen,  locally  elected  at  the  annual  town  meetings. 

Most  of  the  communities  are  still  portrayed  as  being  ^onserva- 
tive.    There  are  signs  of  changes,  however.    Constantine  shows  a  decline 
of  active  political  participation  by 'the  "first  families"- and  a  shift  to 
more  blue ^collar  participation  in  local  government.    Mexican  American 
emergence  ih  Willcox^s  local  government  will  possibly  bring  an  additional 
influence  to  that  community.    There  are  also  signs  'that  the  political, 
balance  in  Carbon  County  may  be  shifting.  '  . 

Craig  is  the  one  commui J  ty  of  the  10  vJhere  ethnic  politics 
plays  a  predominant  role.    With  a  population  that  is  approximately  50% 
native  (^Alaskan  Indian,  C^aig  has  been  involved  ini^the  Alaskan  native 
land  Claims   struggle  of  the  past^^cade.    Now  that  many  concessions  have, 
been  won  by  the  Indians,  the  future  of  this  struggle  will  inevitably 
involve  the  use  of  economic  leverage  awarded  to  Alaska's  Indians  through 

recent  legislation. 

The  least  governed,  although  by  no  means  the  least  politically 
concerned  community,  is  Quilcene.     Quilcene  is  more  of  a  geographic  area 
than- a  political  unit.  *  Neither  Quilcene  nor  Brinnon 'is  incorporated.^  ^ 
.Law  enforcement  and  property  tax  assessment  are  conducted  by  the  county 
government.     However,  local  clubs',  such  as  the  Boosters  ..Club,  do  perform 
.  soroe  governme/ital  functions^.  •; 

Education 

The  schools  in  all  of  the  10  communities  operate  under  the 
control  .of  some  kind  of  school  board.   -In  all  cases,  the  supervisory 
school  board  is  popularly  elected.    The  supervisory  school  board 
usually  hires  the  school  superintendent ,  except  in  Perry • Courjty ,  where 
the.  superintendent  is  an  elected  official  who  must  be  a  resident  of  the 
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county.     Although  school  boards  are  elected,  most. boards  are  composed 

of  residents  whose  families- have  lived  in  the  community  for  several 

generations,^^  •      •       *   .  *  .  - 

While  the  average  cost  per  pupil  per  year  in  the  10  communities 

is;  $l,000r  this  figure  is  somewhat  biased  by  Cra-ig^s  average  cost  per 

•  -  ■ 

pupil  of  $2,293.     Only. two  other  communities  have  an  annual  per  pupil ^ 

expenditure  higher  than  $1,000:     Carbon  County'* s  is  $1,290  and*  Lead- 

Deadwood's  is  $1,142.  ,  *  ^  ^ 

Recruitment  and  staff  turnover,  problems  which  affected 
communities  in  the  1960s  continue  to  do  so  in  the  1970s  in  Hancock      -  . 
County,  Supervisory  Union  58,  and  Craig.     These  three  communities 
all- report  teacher  salaries  which  are  below  their  state  average, -as 
does  Constantine  also.  .  Since  salaries  in  urban  areas  tend  to  be  higher 
than  those  in  rural  are^s r  it  would  not  be  surprising  if  teachers' 
salaries  in  all  10  cpjranunities  were  slightly  lower  than  state  averages. 

Five  communities  (Constantine ,  Lead-Deadwood ,  Quilcene, 
South  Umpqua  and  Willcox)   report  that  teachers,  are  well  trained  and  that 
many  have  advanced  degrees,/  ..  .. 

In  most  communities ,  approximately  50%''of  the  graduating  seniors 

remain  in  the  community  (Table  1).     In  Lead-Deadwood,  a  significantly 

»  ■  * 

lower  percentage  (20%)  of  the  graduating  seniors  remain  in  the  community.. 
•  ,  .'  '   '  ' 

than  in  the  other  communities.     These  figures  do  not  address  the  'total 

issue  of  young  people  remaining  in  rural  communities,  howiever.  There 

are  no  -figures  which  show  how  many  young  people  return  to  the  community 

>  after  temporarily  relocating  elsewhere. 

Craig,  Wilicox  and  Carbon  County  Tiave  the  highest  percentages  of 
graduating  seniors  who  tjo  on  to  some  form  of  further  educat^ion  (Table  2)  ;  - 
Only  a  low  percentage  of  graduates  receive  training  other ^ than  college. 

In  Willcox  and  Graig,  few  students  who  do  "go  on  to  college 
obtain  a  degree.    ,In  Craig,  it  was  felt  that  the  students  were 'ill 
equipped  to  deal  with  the  pressures  of  more  urbanized  life  outside  of  .their 
isolated,  rural  hometown.     The  curriculum  in  Craig's  schools  has  recently 
been  redesigned  to  include  student  exchange  programs  in  order  to  expose  * 
students,  to  situations  outside  of  the  community  prior  to  their  high 
school  graduation.  ♦ 

■     ■  „    ;        -487;  . 
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^         Table  1    . 

PERCENT  OF  GRADUATING  SENIORS   (1970)  WHO  REMAINED  IN  COUNTY 
ONE  OR  MORE  YEARS  AFTER  GRADUATION 


.  9t 

Percent 

Conununity 

Male 

Female ' 

Craig,  Alaska  . 

40.0% 

20.0%  - 

WlllCOX,  HJ-XZUnd 

37.6% 

(overall) 

i  ■ 

•Hancock  County,  Kentucky 

66.7% 

• 

48.5% 

^Gqnstantine,  Michigan 

N  35.4%* 

53-2*% 

Perry  County,  Mississippi 

59.3%^ 

29.0% 

Union  58,  New  Hampshire 

43.9% 

(overall) 

South  umpqua,  Oregon 

56.6% 

53.5% 

Lead-Deadwpo(i,  South  Dakota 

20.0% 

(overall) 

i 

Quilcene,  Washington 

.  50. 

45.5% 

Carbon  County,.  Wyoming 

58.3% 

60.5%  s 

(School  District  No.  2) 

  " 

Source:     1970  Census  Data  on  Counties , 

Social  and  Economic 

Accounting  System.               '  t 
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Table  2 


j  PERCENT  OF  GRADUATING  iS  EN  I ORS   H.970)   WHO  WENT  To'fURTHER 
■TRAINING  IN  THE  Y^AR  FOLLOWING  HIGH  'SCHOOL  . 


•  ) 


Seniors .Going 

Seniors  Going 
,to  Othe.r . 

Community 

...  Total  • 

to  College  . 

.    Training  ]  ' 

Craig,  Alaska 

,70. 0\' 

&  ... 

60.0% ■     .  ' 

'lO.O%  . 

Wiilcox,  Arizona 

71.7% 

62.4%  ^ 

9.4% 

Hancock  County  #  Ky . 

26.7% 

.26.7%    :  •/ 

Cons  tan  tine ,  Michi^s^ 

35.0% 

25.6% 

■    ■    .\  ^6^.5% 
.  23.6%. 

Perry  County,  Miss. 

2716% 

21.1% 

Union. 58,  New  Hampshire 

48.-6% 

25.0% 

12.0% 

South  Umpqua,  Oregon 

41.8% 

29.5%  ^ 

12,3% 

. Lead-Deadwood , . S .  Dakota 

"  38.4% 

'         37. a% 

^  *0.5% 

Quilcene,  Washington  ' 

40.0% 

28,0%          '  . 

12 . 0%  < 

Carbon  County,  „Wyo.  '* 

71.0%, 

46.7% 

24*. 3% 

(School  District* No.  2) 

Source:     1970  Census  Data  on  Counties 

,  ""social  and  Economic 

c 

Accounts . System . 

•     ^-                .  ^ 

ft 

• 

ft. 

* 
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*  six  coiranunitieVSCon&tantine,  Carbon  County,  Lead-Deadwood ,  . 

Quilcene,  South  Umpqua  and  Willcox)  stress  collieg^  preparation  in  their. 

curricula.    Three  communitiies  (Craig,  South  Umpqua  and  Willcox)  sponsor 

career  education  courses  or  {)rograms,    Thus>  South  Umpqua  /and  Willcox 

stress  both  college  preparation  and  career  education,  • 

Whereas  ftew  histories  discuss  the  relationship  between  curriculum 

and  studer>1i^sa1:isfac?tion^  1;he  i^eport  frcin.  Quilcen^,  which  had  the  highest 

\recofded  dropout  X^te,  indicates  that 'those ^students  not  inv61ved  in 

college  preparation  bourses  are. ^  alienated.     It  is  likely  that 

this  occurs  in  other  conimunities  where'college  preparation  is  stressed 

at  the  expense  of  other  typeSv  of  ,educ|itional  of ferings .  ^    ^  ^ 

Seven  communities   (CraL^^ead-Deadv^       Carbon. 'County,  Union 

58,  Perry  County,        Icene  and ^lith-  Umpqua)  ^t ill  indicate  some 

divisiveness  over' tfhe  issue  of  consolidation.     Ih  most  cases,  loss  of 

local  control  and  local  identity  remain^ the  basis  for  negative  feelings 

about  consolidation.     In  Cai»bon  CouAty,  some  cpmmunities  resisted 
■  •     ■   .  •*  '  '  '  .    .  ■ 

Tjonsolidat ion /because  they  feared  that  their  financial  position  would 

•  be  eroded  and  the  auality  of  their  educational  program  lowered.  In 
Craig,  the"  added  tax  burden  arising  from  consolidati'on  wg,p  seen  as 
harmful  to  some,  of  :the  outlying  logging  communities.  \  '  0 

Residents  of  seme  "of  the  schpol  districts  are  depicted  as 

having  little  involvement  in  their,  educational  systems.   *For  example-,, 
residents  of  Union  58  appear  satisfied  with  the  quality  of  education 
their  children  receive,  and  their' main  concerns  are  centered  around 
discipline  and  keeping  costs  down.    On  the  other  Hand,  there  is  strong 
interest'  ih-  maintaining  the  local' school's  and  in  .  having  children  attend 
sihQ6is  in  the  communities  in -which  they  live.    Then,  .too,,  losing  a  ^ 
school  to  a  wider  regionalization  j^ocess- would  mean  losing : athletic 
teams,  a  major  squrce  , of 'c^jMmunity  identity.     Compared  to  town  meetings, 
schooL^^eetifigs  ajre  not  nearly  as  well  attended,  although  the  school 
budget  is  frequently  larger  than  the  town  budget. 

some  communities,  such  as  Constaptine ,  take  pride  in^the  ,   '  . 
'quality  of  education  in  the  schools  and  lend  strong  support  to  the  .  ^ 

.  school  system.    Hancock  County's  recent  comprehensive "study  of  the      ^  ^ 
school  system  through  an  outside  consultant  is  another  ^xample-of  a 

•  community  preparing  to  improve  its  schools.  \ 

'    •,  .  .       .  1136 


•   '  History  of  Experimental  Schools  Prog-'^  Grant  Application 

'  • .  ~      ' ;  •  J'      :     ~^  ~. — ■ — — — ^ — :  

■ .  ■  ■  ■  ^     •   *  .  •■  .  ^         •  .  . 

^Exe^^pt  in  Union  ^58  ^  the  prime  motivating  force  behind  the 

proposals  toOE  was  the  school  superintendent.     In  Union  58  a  school     .  ^ 

principal  initially  ^pplied  for  his  own .  sciidbl ,  and  the  application  was. 

later  expanded  to  include  other  schools  in  the  union.    The  most 

aggressive  application  came  from  the  superintendent  at. Craig,  wh©  . 

applied,  even  i^efore  *it  was  cle^r.  that- Craig  was  eTigible'tb  apply  for 

funds.     South  Umpqua.  had  earlier  applied-  for  an- Experimental  Schools? 

grai^t  for  I'arge  school  districts.     Althbygh  i*n  many  cases  .the 

■superintendent  did  not  actually  write  Ji^e  applicatio^n;  hd  did  initiate 

the  process  for  it.  •  In  Constantine,.  it  y^ps  written  by  the  superintendent:*/. 

three  principals,  and  a  teacher.     Jn  Willcox,"*  a  .middle^ school  prirtcipal 

.  *  aided  by  the  superintendent.,  and  several  teachers  */rote  the  proposal.  ' 

•  The  Craig  applicatic^t>  was  written  by  several  key  teachers  witeh  the 

superintendent  serving  .as  project  coordina'tor.  ' 

in  Carbon  County,  theES  program  became  a  catalyst  for  unifying 

the  communities  and  schools  involved  in  the  recent  reorganization  and 

consolidation-     In  Lead-Deadwood ,  reorgahlzation  was  the  catalyst  for 

'    ■  *  • 

interest  *  in  ES.     The  issues  of  consolidation  and  reorganization  which 
were  -being  ra^ised  in  these  «communi tips  intersected  with  the  pos$ibi^lity  • 
of  receiving  t?he  grant.     The  planning  for  the  grant' became  the  forum 
within  which  the^implications  of  reorganization  were  4iscussed. 
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CHAPTER  XIII,     PLACING  THE  FINDINGS  INTO  PERSPECTIVE  •   / 

'  ■         ■      .  .        -  .     .  "       •  •    .  •  o 

'  1  Introduction  • 

This  chapter  compares  developmental  and  present  characteristics 
of  the  IQ  comm'unities  with  those  of  "rural  communities  across  the  country 
It  also  analyzes  historical  characteristics  of  the  communities  which  * 
may  enhance  or  constrain  the  development  and  effects  of  the 
Experimental  Schools  program. 

A, Comparison  of  the  Developmental  Characteristics  of  the . 10  Communities 
a with  Those  of  Rural  Communities  across  the  U.S. 

This  'section  compares,  the  demographic,  economic,  educational 
^d  transportation  trends  of  the  10  communities  as  a  group  with  those 
o5« rural  America  in  the  twentieth  century  until  1970.  Individual 
communities  are  used  as  examples  of  how  typical  'or  atypical  the  10 
communities  are  in  comparison  with  those  in  rural  America.  , 

Demographics  .  .  .  ' 

'  .  •       ;  '-^     *.',  ^     *  ■ 

-   Table  1  presents  c^nsn^  data  on  tlie  number  of  rural  places 

and  on  the  ntimber  of  their  residents  for  the  period  1910-1970. 

Although  the  re-definition  of  ."urban"  in  1950  causes  difficulty  in 

time. series  studies  of  these  data,  several  general  conclusions  can  be 

drawn  from  Table  1.     First,  the  image  of  the  dying  small  town  may  . 

be  a  myth,  at  least  on  the  aggregate  level.    The  niomber  of  rural 

places,  both  under  1,-000  and  from  1,000-2,500  in  population,  shows 

very  little  decline  from  1910  to  1970*.  /in  f^ct,  the  number,  of 

places  with  1,000  to ".2, 500  persons  has  grown  rather  steadily..  Much 

of  thp  decrease  in  the  number  of  places  with  less  than  1,000  persons 

between  1940  and  1970  may  be  attributed  to  the  re-definition  of "  the 

"rural"  and  "urban"  categories  made  by^the  Bureau  of  Census  in  1950. 

\  ■        Viewed  from  a  slightly  different  perspective,  rural  America  has 

■  .       ■  •  ■  -i  '  '  ' 

been  in  a  population  decline  even  though  the  number  of  people  living  in 

^ 

rural  areas  has  steadily  increased.     The  rural  population  has  increased 

■  .497;     ■  .  '  .  ■ 

■    ■  ■ .-.      ■ '       '  •     '  '  ' ;.,    ■   ■         ^  ■  c 

■  '       .    1145     V  ■  ' 


proportionately  less*  than  the  urban  population;  i.e.,  the  total  rural 
population  is  a  decreasing  percentage  of. the  total  U Is. • population.  As 
this  percentage  dwindles,  the  rural  population  of  the  U.S.  may  have  loss 
economic,  political,  and  educational  importance  to  the  country  as  a  whole'. 

The  population  of  rural  America  has  been  quite  stable  over  the 
entire  twentieth  century,  and- particularly  in  the  years  1950-1970."  This 
may  be  an  indication  of  the  inherent  strength  of  rural  America,  or  it  may 
be  that  the  proportionately  lower  rate  of  population  growth  as  compared  to 
•that  of  the  United  States  is  a  sign  of  continuing  weakness.    While  these 
aggregate  data  limit  their  applicability  to  individual  communities ,  if 
the  10  communities  were  typical  of  rural  America,  they  would  show  neither 
sharp  increases  nor  decreases  in  population  after. the  initial  settlement 
period.     As  has  been  stated  in  Chapter  XII,  this  was,  in  fact,  the  caise 
through  the  1960s.  ' 

Table  lA  shows  that  the  years  1950-1970  saw  relatively  slow 
population  growth,  not  only  for  the  counties  in  which. the  10  communities 
are  located,  but  also  for  rural  America  in  general.     However,  in  aggregate, 
the  10  bounties  showed  a  slightly  greater  increase  in  population  than  rural 
America  as  a  whole'.     Table  IB  shows  that  division  of  the  1970  non-S^SA 
popul:^tion_by  the  1950  non-SMSA  population  results  in  a  growth  rate  of 
1.08  for  the  total  rural  American  population  for  the  period  1950-1970, 
where  Irepresents  neither  plus  nor  minus  growth.     For  the  10  communities 
in  aggregatey  the  same  division  results  in,  a-  growth  rate  of  1.26  for  the 
same  period.     Although  the  population  grow tii  of  the  10  communities  *was 
slightly  greater  than ''that  of  rural  Ameirica,  it  is  not  sufficiently  . 
greater  to  label  it  as  atypical  of  that  of  rural  America      Of  ."the  jiine 
communities  on  which  we  have  data,  four  grew  at  a  slightly  higher  rate 
tjian  the  national  rate  and  four  showed  minus  growth.     Cochise  County 
(Willcox).  was  the  most  rapidly  growing  ccxmnunity,  increasing  in  population 
at  twice  the  national  rural  grqwth  rate. 

•    The  distribution  of  rural,  population  between  rural  farm  and 
rural  non-farm  categories  has  changed  drastically  since  19.10  and  especially 
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TABLE  IB 

POPULATION  GROWTH  RATE,  1950-1970 


County 

Growth  Rate 

±:jrxnce  or  waxes,.  i\±a,SKa,  ^oiraig^ 

Cochise  Co.,  Arizona  (Willcox) 

2.00  V 

Hancock  County Kentucky 

1,20   •  . 

St .  Joseph  Co  r , Michigan 
(Constantine)  \.: 

Perry  County #  Mississippi 
* 

1.30  . 
1.00  • 

Coos  Co.,  N.H.    (Union  58) 

0.96    '        .  • 

Dougla^.,  Co.  ,  Oregon                  _  , 

(Sou1:h  Umpqua) 
Lawrence  Co.,  South  Dakota 
.  (Lead-Deadwood) 
-  j.ef f ersbn  Coi^  Washington 

(Quilcene)    ,                  "         ,  . ' 
Carbon  County,  Wyoming 

1.30    "      '  . 
1.04 
-    0.91  - 
0.85 

-Aggregate  Growth  Rate  - 
Ten  Communities 

■  -' ,   "                             ^.    '  ■ 

<• 

'   1.26  . 

U.S.  Non-SMSA   .      -.J  ■ 

1.08 

Computed  from  figur^as  supplied -.by  U.S. 
.Department  of  Commerc^  Bureau' of  Economic 
Analysis . 


* 

.1  . 

• 

.  ■.■•■.1 

\  '  ■ 

•  't  '                               ■     ■    1  ^ 
  ...  *  ••■ 

• 

'                           m  ^ 

■  0 

r 

.          .          ■      .          '         ;                 TABLE  2  • 

FARM  AND  NON-FARM  COMPONENTS  OF  THE  -RURAL  POPULATION' 

"i.  -                  •           .        •      ■                    •        ■     .  ' 

1910-1970* 

i 

;■  ^ 

Year  . 

Category 

1910        1920.       193a        1940        J950  . 

1960 

1970"  ^ 

Population 

(in  thousands) : 

"v                                                    .        ■                       .             -                              .  < 

Total  Rural 

49,973^  51,553     53,820     57,246  54,230 

'54,054 

53,888 

•  -     .    ■  -  ! 

Farm 

32,100     31,974     30,529     30,547  23,048 

15,635  - 

9,712  ^ 

r 

Non-f^grm 

17,873     19, 57^'    23, -291'    26,699  31,182 

38V419 

44,172 

Perce  n't  of 
Rural  Popula- 
tion Farm 
» 

64.2;       62.0   ,     56.7        53.4  42.5 

28.9  ' 

18-.0  \ 

';-  .  ■  -  ■  • 

r  ■  ' 

V 

♦ 

• 

f-  ■ 

t 

♦ 

!■'  ■    '  ■ 

•  ii 

-                              V       .•                     •      ■  .  ■  . 

'   *Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United  States,  p,  584. 

;  '-^ 
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;;;;j 

since  1950  because  of  the  combination  of  rapid  tecljnological  progress  in 

.  '  \  ■  .  ■  •  -      *  •  .  ■  ■  '  .       °  . 

agriculture-  and  the  rise  of  non-farm  employment  opportuhities  in  rural  •    ^  . 

-     ■  ♦ 

areas.  The  10  communities  also  show  this  trend  to  Varying  degrees ,  depending 
'  .  '  •  •    ■•  ' 

upon  a  number  of  factors  cited  in  Chapter  XII.    Be'cause  of  ^thfe  growth  of 

industry,  the  population  shift  from  farm  to  nop-f arm  categories  has  been^ 

•  .  .  ■ 

most  dramatic  in  Hancock  County  in  the  1950s  anctl960s.    In  contrast, 
the  shift  in  Supervisory  iJnion  58  and  in  Quiicene  has  been  noti-ceably 
slower.  '  . 

*■  ■  ,  '   '  '         •  •  '  ,  ,       ^     .  ' 

Education  -      •  '     .  ^ 

School  system  reorganization^  consolicjation ,  and  currio^liim 
change  have  reshaped  the  nature  of  the  educational^^stitutions /in  rural 
America.     Educational  attainment  arid  the  quality  of  teaching  have  both 
improved  dramatically,  but  rural  communities  continue  to   lag  behind  urban 
areas.  ^.  ^ 

Horner, in  "Rural  Schools  Renaissance  Vital  for  U. S .,"  summarizes 
some  of  the  problems  of  rural  education  (TJ.S ifiDepartmenty  6f  Agxicult\ire,  ^ 
A  Good  Life  for  More  People, .  1971 ,  p.   162)*:  V  ' 

;  -  ■■■  .  -  •  ■       ■         ^  -   ■■-   \    ^  ■■  -  ■ 

The  school  is.  the  center  of  rural  life.  \^ 

Rural  teachers  are 'paid  less ,  and  qualified  teachers  desiring  , 
to  teach  in  rural  schools. are  in  short  supply. 

^  Farm  people  as  a  whold  do  riot  see  the  economic  value  x>f -education,, 

in  dpllars  and  cents.  ■  *  ' 

Both  college  and  occupiational.  aspirations^  of  rural  youth  are 

lower..  ,  •  '  . 

-  o-         ■ .        •  ,  ' ^  •  .  "       ■  .  . 

.  *  *  ,  •     *  >. 

Rural' youth  tend  to  drop  out  of  scho61  at  an  earlier  age^ 

They  are  less  successful  than  uirbaa^Youth  iri  the  senfee  that  they 

.       have  more  trouble  getting  a  permanent  job.    Moreover ,  their      '  ' 

jobs  are  not  as  .high  paying."  .  - 

Educational  attainment  of  rural  adults  lags  behind  educational  ^  ^ 
attainment  of  urban  adults  by  almost  3  years. 

-  '    ■  ^-  ,  *       ^*     '  '         ■■  ■  -    •.  * 

•  Local  rural  communities,  generally,  are  not*  capeible  of  financing 
needed  general  and  vocational  education,  although  rural  areas 
allocate  a  larger  .portion  of  their  limited  resfbure^s  to  public 
/education.  .  ^. 

In  comparing  education  in  the  10  communities,  with  Horner's  statements^, 
the  "problem  of  low  teacher,  salaries  is  most  noticeable.    A  number  of  l^lie 
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conununi ties  report  lower  teacher  salaries  than  their  state  average.  The 
10  conunurvities  had  a  high  correlation  with  the  statemeht  that  rural 
communities  are  not  capable  of  financing  needed  general  and  vocational 
education.    Only  two  of  the  10  coiranunities  had  vocational  education  programs 
and  only  two  had  career  education  programs.    Although  the  school  dropout 
rate  has  been  declining  in  the  10  conittunities ,  when  a  high  school  graduate 
goes  on  to  college,  the  probability  of  completion  iS;  i;iot  high.    On  the 
oth^r  hand, in  school  districts  such  as  Constantine  and  Hancock  County,  where 
unemployment  has  been  low  and  Indus trialisiation  has  occurred,  educational 
att^ilim^-t  and  vocational  aspirations  have  increased  with  the  new  economic 
needs  of  the  community.    Educational  attainment,  vocational  aspirations 
.and  job  success  are  pn  a  higher  level  in  these  communities  than,  in  those  in 
rural  America   in  general.  -  *  - 

The  most -dramtic  change  in  rural  education  has  been  the 
decline  in  the  number  of  scl^ool  districts,  which  has  been  due  in  large 
part  to  the  consolidation  of.  small  districts.    Figure  1  shows  the 
declining  number  of ^public  school  districts  in  the  united  States. , 
Although  there  has  been  a  national- trend  in  the  direction  of  consolidation, 
as  of  1963^1962  there  were,  still,  an  estimated  13,000  one-teacher  scj^ols,-^ 
nearly  Siil  of  .which  w,ere  rural.    This  figure  represented  about  12%  of  all 
U.S.  school^s  ^and  about  1%  o'f  all  school  children-    Clearly,  then,  schools 
weye  still  undergoing  consolidation  well  into  the  1960s.     Five  ;pf  the  10 
school  district?  in  the"  Experimental  Schools  program  did  not  effeqt  major, 
'consolidation  untdl"^the  1960s.     In  Lead-Deadwood,  consolidation  was  not 
completed  until  1971;  in.  Carbon  County,,  not  tintil.  1972;  and  in  Union  58,^ 
consolidation  never  took  place.  ^  ;       .  ^' 

/  '  A  commonly  h,eld  view  of  rural  America,  is  .that  its  residents  have 
had  less  schooling  than  urban  America.     Table  3,  which  shows  the 
percentage  "Of  persons  -?5  years  and  over  with  less  than  five  years  of 
school,'^  with  four  years  of  high  school,  and  with  more  than  four  years  of 
high  school  for  1940,  1960,  and  1970  by  Urban,  rural  noh-tarm,  and  • 
rural  farm  categories,;,  supports  '  this  statement .    Increased  educational 
^ttaiiiment-  in  rural  areas  is  relevant  in  .the.  evaluation  ..of  ES  ^ites  for 
two- reasons.    First,  a  more  educated  adult  population  would  place  a 
greater  "value  on  education,  would  be  more  concerned  about  its  g-chool 
■'system  and  would  participate  'in  its  activities .  •  Second,  as  employment  •  , 

:  '  .  '  ^  ■504-  .     ■        v. :    .  ' 
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MEifeURES  OF  fiDUCATIONAE^  ATTAINMENT  FOR  PERSONS  25  YEft^RS  Oli)^ AND  OVER 
BY  URBAN  AND  RURAL  RESIDENCE:   1940,  1960,  ,1570*  ' 


Years  ,of  School  Comp Letted  . 

*D                rf"^  r' 

Jrercenu 

Jr  ertsuns  ^3  x  eaxo 

.           &■ Residarice 

1940 

I960 

1970 

Less  than ■ S^years  of 
/  School:  " 

 *  — ~;  7"- — 

t  •  ■'  ,  ■ 

^  '"Urban 

■  11.4. 

7V3  -V. 

jjtural' non-farm               .  . 

13.9, 

-     l'  10.9 

.■  > .    ■    .  ■ 
.  7.2  . 

■        -"^    -.      .  . 

Rural  Farm" 

V  .11.5  -  , 

.  ..^  ■'.  -6.2 

.        .            y  >  \ 
Four  i^ears  of  high  - 
school  or  more: 

Urban      .  -                         ■  ^ 

SZB.B 

'      ■  44.2'.,. 

55-2' 

Rural  non-farm 

23.3 

34-5 

44,9  • 

Rural  f aifiTf    *  • 

1-2.4  • 

♦ 

•    '    t  29.4.^ 

.  42. '2 

— - —  ^ — ^ — :  '  ^  ■> — w—^ 

-  . .  - '         ■  -  -  ■  ■  ^  .. 

—     .  r 

EducatioQ  of  the  American  Population:.  A" 1960  Census  Monograph,  p.  157;  " 
and  General  Social  and  Economic  Characteristids:  A  U.S.  Summary — 1970 
.Census,  p.  405.  ^  •  ^       '.  '        *  -    *  v  , 
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opportunities  for  peipons  with  higher  educational  attainment  levels 

.         ,  /       "  '  * 

increase  ifl  rural  areas,  the  educational  institutions  should  respond  . by - 

providing  a  ''technological  education  that  corresponds  to  the  economic 

needs  of  - the  communi^,  and  in  some  instances  ,'ishould  even  anticipate 

them*.     As  hasf  been  stated  previously,  however,  mo3t  o^  the  10  school 

districts  do  not  stress  vocational  or  career  education.    Rather,  they  str'ess 

a  liberal  education  for  college  preparation,  and  whiXe  this,  no  doubt 

'      '        '      ■  '  ^ 

contributes  to  the* quality  of  life  of  the  young  people  and  the  community  in 
which  they  settle,  it  seems*  only  minimally  related  to  the  economic  needs  of  , 
the  community.    Most  curricular  ^changes  seem  to.  involve  different  approaclies 
to  teaching  the^same- subjects;  i.e.,  diffprent  groupings  of  students  or 
different' organization  of  classroom  style, "father  than  changes  in  course 
content.      ^  . 

'  A.  third  area^cff  developmental  change  involves  the  qualify  of  . 

:  education.    Table  4  shows  the*  decline  of  the  ^pei-centage  of  elementary  and 
secondary  teachers  with  less  than  four  years  9f  college  .in  rural  areas 
from  1940-1960.    "Part  ot  the  improvement  in  the  level  of *  teacher  qualifir  , 

•  cation  may  be  attributable  to  consolidation  and  the  corresponding  reduction  , 

in  the  number  of  teachers  in  one-teacher  schools.  ; 

■     .  ■    ■ .  .     ■  ■  .t, 

Several  federal  programs  Ijave  had  a'  strong  influence  on  rural  • 

education.   ^The  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  was  directed 

at  tlie  educationai  facilities  of  rural  areas,  especially  those  in  low- 

'     ,      ,  >     ,         .  .  '        -  *  '      •  ■ 

income  ar^as.  _In  addition,  the  Manpower  Development  and  Traihing  ^^ct  of  1963 

the  Vocational  Education  Act  of '1963  arid  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of; 

1964  were  aimed  at  meeting  the  educational  requirements  presented  by  the 

\ransition  from  farm  to  non-farm  skills.    All  of  these  programs  of fered  the 

opportunity  for  improving  the  qu!^lity  of  education  in  rural  schools  tljrough^ 

greater  extra-^community  involvement.    The  10  communities  have  taken  advantage 

*of  them  in  varying  'degrees.    Some  6t  them  have  had  aVhistory  of  being  ^ 

•reluctant  to  receive  fede;ral  funds.  ,  Cpnstantine,  for  example,  v^ich 

did  not  take  full  advantage  of  WPA  projects  in  the  1930s  a'nd  survived  tjie 

Depression, rather  well  without  federal  funding,  "wa's  slow  to  develop  a  • 

•  »»grantsmanship"  ^t^titiidg  helpful  in  .capitalizing  on  federal  funding  for 
educations    Craig,  on  the  other  hand,  has  had  a  history  of  aggressive 

.pursuit' of  federal  assistances*^  Federal^ fuMs  helped  to  improve  boardwalks 
and  roads  in  Graig  in  the  1930s*  .  ^  . 

■  ■  •       :  .  -507  •  ■ 
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'  ^  TABLE  4  • 

PERCENT  OF  ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY  TEACHERS  WITH  LESS  THAN  4  YflARS  OF  COLLEGE, 
BY  URBAN  AND  RURAI.  ; RESIDENCE  AND  SEX:  1960  and  1940' 

■    p  • 

.0  • 


Urban  and  Rural^>Residence, 
/  .  and  Sex 

.  1940 

1960 

*               Cr  C  J.  V^Ci  1  U 

°     Decrease  g  • 
1940-1960 

•    UNITED  STATES  \. 

#. 

Urban 

20.1 

13.0 

35.3 

41.3  " 

25^.5' 

38.3  . 

J  ^ 

K 

\''' 

Rubral  '  *" 

32.8 

>  13.9 

57.6, 

*                               *  ■ 

%6.7 

37.8. 

35.6 

'    c  . .  i  ■/ 

^                       Total  ■ 

26.3 

.  13.3  \ 

49.4 

48-3 

28.8 

40.4  . 

* I960  census  of  Population,  Subject  Reports,  Characteristics  of  Teachers, 
Series  PC(2)-7D,  table  4;  and  1940  Census  of -Population,  The  Labor  Force 
Part  2,  Chapter  2.,  Occupational  Characteristics ,  table  3. 
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Economics 


The  economi^:  base  of /rural  aifeas  has  become  less  farm  oriertted. 
As  shown  in  the  demiographics  section/ rural  non-fanp  population  has*  increased 
and  rural  farm  population  has  decreased  during  the  twentieth  century • 
Another  indicator  of  the  changing  economic  base  o^  rural*  ateais  is  the  change 
in  employment  distribution  between  194.0  and.  I960,  shown  in,  .Table  5, 
The  employment  of  riir^l  fam  males  has  dropped  from  83 •  4%  to  69.5%  in 
agriculture,  forestry,  and  fisheries  and  has • grown  from  5,6^  to  10.7%  in 
manufacturing.     Similarly,  there  has  been  a  5.1%.  increase  in  the  percentage 
of  rural  non- farm  males  employed  in  manufacturing. 

These  changes  affect  not  only  employment  in  the  community,  but 
many  other  aspdots  of  life  as  well,  HathaivayV"Beeg^^ 
People  of  Rural  America,  1968  (p.  147)  write:  «. 

The  shift  in  employment  frcm  farm  aad  field,  to  factory 
.      '       and  of f ice  entails  more  than  a  mere  cfiange  in  occupa- 
tion.   The  role  ^d  responsibility  of  family  labor^ change 
as  parents  move  from  self -employment  to  wage  and  salary  v 
jobs  in  non-farm  industries.  -  Whereas'  on. farms  there     "  . 
might  be  a  short-run  economic  advantage  "in  having  children ^ 
leave  school  to  work  on  the  farm,  in  nonfarm  wage  employ- 
ment there  is  little  such  incentive.    Thus,  attitudes 
regarding  family  size,  educational  attainment . of  children, 
and  labor  force  participation  by  ^family  members  are  related 
to  the  occupation  of  the  head  of  the  household. 

Agriculture  is  still  extremely  important  in  the  economic  base 
of •  many  rural  areas,  however.    Table  6  shows  the  trends  in  the  number  and 
size  of  farm^  from  1920-1970.    The -number  of  farms  has  declined  rapidly, 
especially  since  1950.     The  'total  amount  of  farm  acreage  has"  diecr eased 
only ^slightly  since  1950,  and  the  average  number  of  acres  per  farm  has 
grown  rapidly.     Small,  one- family  farms  are  disappearing  from  rural 
America,:  not.  farms  in  general.    Table  7  .  shows  that  farm  income,  both  in 
crops  and  livestock,  has'  doubled  between  1950  and  1971,  although  rising 
costs  have  probably  of f set  ^ome  9f  the  gain  in  farm  fJrofits.    Part  of  the 
strength  of  the  agricultural  sectoij  of  the  rural  economy  is  due  to 
government  payments,  to  farms  '  {e.g. ,  soil  bank  programs)  .    The  data  on  the  . 
growth  of  direct  government  payments  to  farms  between  1960  Bnd  1972  appear 
in  Table  8.  ..    ^    -     .   '      \  ■  ^  v. 

Table  6A  documents  the  decline  o£  farming  in  the  10  communities 
from  1967*  to  1972.    It  shows,  that,* with  the 'exception  of  the  proprietor 
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.  TABLE  6  ^ 
FARMS-'-NUMBER'  AND"  SCREAGE 


k 

-    Land'^in  Farms  ' 

.  Number  of 

Total 

Average 

•lYoar 

^        Farms  (in 
thousands-) 

•  .  (million 
acres) 

Acres  . 
per  Farm 

1920 

6,518 

.   956  1 

/l4T 

1925 

6,471 

924 

'  143 

•> 

6 , 546 

987- 

151  ' 

1935 

6,814 

1,055 

.   155  . 

1940 

6,3505   .   .  ^ 

1,061; 

167 

,  i94S 

5,967- 

1,142 

191 

1950  V 

5,6^8  • 

1,202 

213 

1955 

4,654 

1,202 

258 

^••^1960 

3,963 

1,176 

297     ^  ' 

1965 

3,356 

1 , 140  * 

•  340 

1970 

2,954 

lrl03 

373  . 

0, 


*Statistical  Abstract  of . the  United  States,  p.  585. 
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• 

% 

FARM  INCOME- 

-  •  TABLE  7; 
-CASH  RECEIPTS  FROM  FARM 
(in  fnillion  $) 

MARKETINGS*  • 

Million  $ 

Year 

All  Crops 

 :  — Aii  Liyestocfk 

&  Products 

*  -  *  .'a 

■ 

1950 

12,356  . 

16,105 

'*■ 

'  1960 

15,308 

^  18,946 

  -- 

■  ■-  - 

1965 

'  17,392 

,  •  ft- 

21,958 

^  1969 

•  19,541 

.28,602      ,  ' 

1970. 

20,907 

29,615 

• 

1971  . 

22,609  ,  [' 

30,459 

r    ■  . 

» 

k  . 

''a 

^      Statistical  Abstract 

of  the  United  States,  p. 

597.  • 

7  ■ 

I. 
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TABLE  8  ^ 
DIRECT  GOVERNMENT  PAYMENTS  TO  FARMS 


Year  > 


1960 


1965 


1967 


1968 


1969 


1970 


1971 


1972 


Total  (Million  $) 


702 
^,463 
3,079 
3,462 
3,794 
3, 717 
3,145 
3,961 


ERIC 


statistical  Abstract  of  the  United  States,  p»  596. 
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category,  the  aggregate  percentage  changes  in ^the"  sites  are  greater  than  the  \ 
'percentage  changes  in  employment  categories  for  rural  America,  as  a. whole. 

^The  10  communities'  as  a  group  are  not  atypical  rural  communities  in  terms  . 

p£  their  shifting  labor  patterns;  rather,  these  aggregate  figures  reflect 

more  fluctuation  and  combination  of  extremes  than'  any  national  rural  data." 

A^ide  from  the  category  oi  farming.,  whicl  ^s' discussed  elsewhere  in  this 

chapter,  the  most  interesting  comparison  is  that  of  the  manufacturing 

category-     While  employment  in  manufaaturing  decreased  by  2%  for  the  ■ 

total  a.S.^  rural  1-abor  force,  it  increased  by;  44%  for  the  labor  force  in 

the  10  communities.     Note  that  if  it  were  not  fox  the  large  increase  in       /  ^ 

"industry  in  Hancock 'county  and  Carbon  Co.unty,,  the  figures  for  the  10  communi- 
ties wbuld  not  depart  so^  radically,  from  .^hose  of  rural  America.  Nevertheless, 
these  figures  would  still  show  greater  . -increase  in  employment  in  manur  . 
facturing  in  the  10  communities  than  the  national  increase.  ^Besides 
manufacturing,  the  largest  gap  between  jrural  America  and  the  10  communities 
is  in  the  construction  industry. 

One  other  important  aspect  of  the  rural  economy/is  retail  trade. 
As  has  been  noted,  ^the  growth  in  the  highway  system  has  made. population  centers 
more'%ccessible  to  the  rural  population  for  shopping.    The  local  merchant 
in  a  rural  town  no  longer  controls  'the  same  market  or  enjoys  the  same 
advantages  of  his  location^.     Nevertheless,  as  seen  in  Table  ?,  retail 
sales  outside  SMSAs  have  grown  rapidly  between  1948  and  19fe7.     It  is  . 

.important  to.  note,  however-,  that  even  though  the  rapid  growth  in  the 

number  of  multi-unit  retail  establishments  has  enabled  ..the  volume  of 

rural  retail  sales  to  expand,  the  small  rural  merchant,  with  his  higher 

overhead  and  smaller  variety  of  stock, ,has  suffered.         *  7 

in  sum,  the  developmental  picture  of  rural  America  through 

1970  is  as  follows:     Population  growth,  while  steacjy,  has  not  kept  paae 

withithe    U.S.'    as  a  whole.     The  economic  base,  through  1970  ha^  been  sufficient 

to  support  an  existing,^  although  not  an  expanding,  rural  population. 

The  'nature  of  . the  economic  base  of  these  communities  has  undergone  radical 

changes  during  the.  past  30  years-*.    The  agricultural  sector  does  not  dominate 

the  rur^al  economy  the' way  it  has  in  the  past,  and  even  where  agriculture 

J-  •       ^  ■  ■     •  ■ 

remains  strong,  farm  organization  has  changed.     Finally,  the  economic  base 

of  rural ^areas,  especially ' rural  non-farm  'areas,  is  no  longer  so  distinct 

^from'that  of  urban  areas-.    The  manufacturing  and  office  jobs  ^ 


■  ■  ■       \  ■    ■  ■ 

TABLE  a  .      *  * 

NUMBER  OP  ESTABLISHMENTS 
MID • SALES-RETAIL  TRADE*'  ; 


RETAIL  TRADE 


1948 


.1954 


YEAR 


1958. 


1963 


19^ 


#  Multi-unit  Establishments 
(In  .lOOD's) 

^     •  * .  • 

Total  #  Establishments 
(In  100,0 's) 

Sates:   (Million  $) 

-  Inside  SMSA.'s 

-  Outside  SMSA's 


165 
1,770 

80,899 
49,622 


167 


1,722 


169,968 


183 
1,795 

133,038 
67,327 


220 


220 


1,708  1,763 

169,810  221,373 
74,392  88,838 


\ 


rural  areas  has  caused* -rural  conununities  to  value  most  of^the^same  skills 
as  ko  the  more  urban  economies.'    In  terms  of  t'X^d^'t  rural  arieas  are  not 
as  isolated  from  urban  areas  as  they  once  were.    This  has  caused  ^ome 
decline  in  Uocal  businiebs  opport\inities, /since  rural  residents  are,  for 
the  most  part,  able  to  shop  at  larger ^Iti -unit  establishments  where 
selection  is j^^.greater  ai>d  prices  are  often  lower. 

Although  the  10  communities  are  comparable  to  this  development;al 
description  of  the  economy  of  rural  America,  they  show  s*o%  slight  dif- 
ferences in  recent  industrial  development.    For  exapiple,  th^y  show  a 
stronger  trend  toward  manufacturing  and  construction  th^n  does  rural  America 
in  general.    Although  many  of  the  10  commxinities  have  always  had  a  moderate 
amount  of  fanning,  they  do  not  represent  "agribusiness"  in  any  major  form. 
Some,  such  as  WillcoX,  are  characterized  by  the  large  modern  ranch/farm  of  th 
mid-twe||:ieth  century  where  much  of  the  operation  is  extremely  mechanized. 
Nevertheless,  none       the  communities  represents  an  area  that  is  "totally 

dependent  on  farming  in  the  way  that  some  communities  (in  Iowa*  or  Kansas, 

»  ^  •    •   *    ■  "  ■      '  •     '    ,     .  •    ■■  ■  ■  '  -   ' , 

for  example)  are.  '       ,  ' 

There  is  a  trend  amortg  the  10  communities,  as  a  group,  away 

from  traditional  rural  types  of  work  such  as  farming,  logging,  ranching, 

and  an  increase  ^in  manufacturing-Hand  JTfilated. work.    Although  , these  v 

traditional  types  of^ural  work  are  not\  totally  eliminated,  many  of 

the  10  coromjanities  parallel  national  statistics  in  this  area.  .Fpr  example,  . 

although  Hancock  County  was  formerly^ an  almost  totally  agrarian. community 

consisting  of  hill  farms  and  plantations,  it  has  recently  been  especially 

aggressive  dn  pursuing  manufacturing . industries  as  a  means  of  raising  the 

dollar  level .of  its  1  economic  base.     Perry  County^  which  has  attracted 

plywood^- and"  other  wood  products  manufacturing,  but  which  continue^  to  support. 

substantial  logging  due  to  the  abundance  of  timber,  is  a  good  example  of 

a'community  in  tranisition.    Both  traditional  logging  and  newer  manufacturing 

industries  are'  likely  to  exist  there r., inextricably  linkod,  for  tiie  .  ■ 

predictable  future.  /         ,  .. 

in  several  of  the  10  communities,  such  as  Quilcene 

and  Craiq,  this  trend  toward  a  more  urban,  industrialized  way  of 
life  is  not  occiirringC    These  are  the  most  isolated  communities,  and. 

each,  of  them  is  in  some  way  almost  'inaccessible  from  the  nearest  major 

*•  '        ■        "      .     -     "  . 

population  centers.  •  Their  inaccessibility,  especially  "that  of  Quilcene 


and  Craiq,  causes  them  t-O  laq  e.concxttipciilY  behind  rural.  America;  i.e., 
thd-yVare  still  most  dependent  upon  traditional  forms  of  rural  work  such 
as  jogging  and  fishing.     In  these  communities',  however/  the  small  merchant 
'sfill  maintains  his  business,  since  these  ^residents  do  not  have  'th.e  opportunity 
to  shop  at  population  centers  as  do  the  residents  in  the  other  seven  qommuni-r — 
ties  or  in  mlich  of  the  remainder  'of  rural  America. 

One  other  aspect  of  the  10  communities  which  seems  quite; promi- 
nent in  relation  to  rural' America  is  mining.     I*ead-Deadwood*  is  almost    *  * 
totally  (dependent  upon  the  mining  for  its  economic  ex^istence/  whereas  the 
trend  in  rura^  itoerica  is  for  communities  to  become  iriereasingly  diversified 
economically.     Carbon  County  has ^a  flourishing  mining  industry;  in  the 
other  communities,  giining  is  a  declining  rather  than  a  'grol^ng  industry  . 


Traij^portatioh 


■    The  changing  mode  of  transpor^tation  for  the  U.S.    population  as  - 
a  whole  has  had  considerable  effect  on  rural  lifestyles  and  on  the.  viab.ility 
of  rural  communities.     The  most  importaht  changes  have  been  the  growing 


use  of  automobiles  and*^rucks  and  an  expanding  -network  of  highways.  There 

*  ■  ■  ■  .  '  V    •     "  '  ' " 

has.  been  a  corresponding  decline  in  the  tise  and  importance  of  railroads.  ; 
As.  a  result  of  these" trends ,  rural  towns  which  grew  up  around  the  rail- 
roads have  in  general'  declined  and  -those-  towns  located  near^  major  highways 
have  in  general  prospered,     however,  as  described  in  Chapter  XII/'  the  impact 
of  changes  in  transportation  is  m^ph  broadjer,  >.nd  affects  almost  ever^ 
aspect. of  life  in  almosSsgveryrufaL  community i 

The  impor'tance^-of^  trends  in  transportation  to  rural  America  7  ' 
is  rioted  in  a  report  of  the\.Econom.ic- Research  Service  of-the  U.S.^  -Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  called  Rural  People -in" the  American  Economy:  >^ 
■  .   J  ■  ■    ■    '  .     ■  •  .  ■         '    .".        '  • 

.  -  /  /  '^Largely"  as  a  result  of  the  automobile  revolution,  the  ^ 

/     rural 'dommunity' has  been  greatly  changed.     Rural  areas  ^  °J  . 

•    /  '  of  the 'country  are  much  less  isolated  v/i thin  themselves  , 

/  •       a,nd  the  size  of  the  central  commiinity  m^d^-possible  by  •  " 

/  '        the  wider  daily  mobility  has  increased  substantially. 
,/  The  rural  community  of  today  typically  consists  of 

several  counties.    While  smaller  suhcente2:s.^-are  „aiiill  ^  % 

found  to  fulfill  some  daily  shopping' and. service  needs , 
these  tend  to  be  spaced  farther  apart 'tfhan  formerly, 
<    are  .larger/ and  generally  keep  up  to  dafe  in  retailing. 


aiid  other  practices....    People  who  formerly  Would  have  had  to 
live  in  town  for  work  reasons  are  choosing  to  commute,  living 
,  beyond,  the  jDuil*t-up  areas  and  becoming  inci/easingly  inter-.?  . 
spersed  wi til  the  ^arm-*  population.  ' 

The  growing  presence  of  non-farm  persons  in , rural  America  may  be  directly  - 

related  to  the  increased  mobility  of  the  individual  by  automobile  travel. 

Moreover,  the  auto  and  the  highway  may  have  been  instrum^tai' in  maintdining 

the  relative  stability  o^^f  rural  communities  despite  national  trends  toward 
.  .  ■  •    .  *  , ' '      ,  .  \        ■  # 

urbanization,  consolidat4.on  and  centralization. 

Tabla^lO  shows  th^  increase  of  rura^  highway  mileage  from' 

, ■  •     ■  ■  '  •  *    '  ■■''■*.. 

1940-1971.    Note  particularly  that  the*' main  growth  has  taken  place  in  the  ^ 

federal  highway  system  and  that  surfaced  mileage  has  increased.    The  highway 

system  has  expanded  to  provide  more  people  in.  rural  places  greater  access 

to  the  opportunities/'and  facilities  necessary  for  ah  improved  quality  of  '  ' 

life.    Wccess  to "shopping,  recreation,  health  care  and  employment  centers  * 

not  only  determines  the  character  of*  rural  lif^,  but  ^Iso  determines  whether 

rural  l/ife  can  be  a  ^reality  for  those  who  desire  tg  live  it*  '  . 

■ .       '  •  'I  ■  •  ■ 

One  result  of  the  changes  in  transportation  patterns  Which  is 
■  *  ■ .  '  .        -^^^  ■ "  ■  , 

Ly  important  for  th6  stu%  of  ES  site^  *s  the  i^sue  of  school „ 

businJ.    Without  road  and  vehicle  iinprovements,  consolidation  of  school 

systems  would  have  been  -slowed  in  some  placed  and  impossible  in  others. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  cent^xiry  through' t^he  1960S,  the  school 

year,/  schedule,  and  the  size*  of  the  .school  district  have  been  determined 

in  large  part  by  factors  which  relate  directly  to  transportation;  i.e.,  - 

the  Condition  of  th^  >roads  (for  example,  some  school  scheSules  are  still 

affebted  by  impassable  roads  during^  the  spying  thaw)  and  the  ability  of 

the  .'local  community  to  finance  school  transportation.  \  • 

Increased  u«se  of  motor  vehicles  has  kept  p^ce  with  the  expanded' 
highway  network.  *  Table  11  presents  information  on  the  vehicle  miles  ^ 
traveled  by  passenger  vehicles  and  trucks  from  1940  to  1970.;  Increased 
mobility  in -rur^  areas  is^. quite  clear.    The  number,  of  passengei^  vehicle 
miles  in*'l970  is  260%  greater' thani  that  in  1940.-  Even  sharper  is  the  330% 
increase  in  truck  vehicle  miles.        ^  .    *  ,  ' 

The  decline  of  rail  service  is  anotherf actor  in  the  changing 
.patterns  of- rural  transportation  in  the  twentieth  century .    Eldridge  in  ^ 
•4iow  Communities  Can  Cut  Costs  by  Changing  Size"  (1971)  points  out  that  tfie  decline 
iVi  rail  service  has  lessened  the.  attractiveness  of  i;etail  offerings.  This 

•1167'  "•     ,      '  . 


TABLE  iO 


f  *  ■  r- 


•RURAL  MiGkrfAY  MILEAGE* 
-jiti  1000 'Miles)  • 


/    C.                                         ^                           .._  :  :  :  ~  .  -9 

"      V-    YEAR  • 

■      '  K 

MILEAGE  CATEGORY 

4                      .      '  . 
-        .-  .         •*  ' 

1940  - 

V  1950  - 

1955 

1960_;  .  _ 

1965 

1967  ' 

1968  ' 

i 

; .        •;   V   \  '  •  ■ 

Total  Rural 
1  Highway  Mileage 

! 

2,990  ' 

V2,990 

3,045  ■ 

3,116  y 

3,18? 

3,184 

3,152  .' 

Under  Control  Of 

State 

524 

/  580.  ' 

.619 

;  6^9  - 

687 

699 " 

70? 

Local 

2,32^ 

2,3J3"'' 

2,345  j 

2,346 

2,321. 

2,275  ! 

Federal 

•««ii.2',466 

73 

93  ■ 

112  .  . 

150 

164-  ° 

175 

r       .  V 

Surfaced  Mileage 

1,340 

1,679 

■  NA 

2,165  ' 

2,302, 

'  2i336 

•*  *  '' 

'2,362 

it 

NA=Not  Available.  c>in 
♦Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United  States,  p.  540. 
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TABLE  11 


MOTOR-VEHIOLB  TRAVEL  BY  TYP,Er.pF  VEHICLE* 
(In  Billions  of  ^V^icle-Miles) 


-> 

'             '  YEAR, 

^VEHICLE  • 

* 

if 

V 

1940. 

1950 

1955 

-  I960 

19o5 

\ 

^^,Passenger 
Vehicles 

252.3 

/ 

,  367.7 

492.0  ' 

592,4 

716,4 

819.0  ■ 

863.9 

906.0  ' 

i 

Trucks  & 
Combinations 

49.9 

'90.6 

111.4 

12e.4 

171.4 

196.7 

,206.7 

( 

214.7 

♦statistical  Abstract' of  the  United  States,  p.  545. 
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trend  compounds  the  effect  of  the  growth  in  motor  vehicl'e  trar^portati<5ji- 
which  has  enabled  rural  consumers  to  patronize  large,  fairly  distant  retail 
centers- (U  .S.;    Department  of  Agriculture,  A  Good  Life  for  More  People,  ]971,. 
p.  245)  :     •  •  .     ■  - 

As  the  rural  consumer  seeks  wideif  - selection  in  quality,  price 
-or  style,  he  bypasses  the  "home  town,"  driving  to  an  area 
retail  center  as- much  as  50-60  miles  away.    No  longer  does 
the-.retailer  in  the  sma|l  town  have  bis  "captive  customers."-* 
This  increasing  retail  leakage  from  the  small  town  has  caused 

■     •  many  towns  to  disappear .  in' a  furictional  retail  sense   7 

••     The  growing  tendency  of  major  railroads  to  discontinue'  low  

volume  lines  also  is.  penalizing -the  ^mall  community.     Rail  ^ 
service  is  gone  from  many  small  towns,  and  more  will  |ose  . 
it.    ^his  often  raises  costs  for  local  m.erchants,  making'  . 
them  even  less  competitive  in  relation  to  the  l?"ger  central 
city  ibusinesses. 

•Table  12  presents  data  on  the  operation  of  railroads  from  1940-^ 
1971.     Of  particular  relevance  to  the  problems  of  rural  America  is ' the 
sharp  decrease  in  nop-commutation  passenger  miles.    Motor  vehicles 
did  not  simply  replace  trains  as  the  method  of  transportation  in  places 
where  railroad  service  declined.     Different  town's  were  favored  by  the 
different  modes  of  transportation.     Moreover,  railroad  and  motor  vehicle 
'transportation_are' not  directly ■substitutable--each  has  its  own  costs  and, 

characteristics.  '     ."  ^ 

As  they  developed  through  the  1960s,  the  10  communities  gave 
many  indications  of  being  typical  of  national  transportation  trends. 
Some,  such  as  Union  58,  were  adversely  affected  economically  by  poor 
roads  ahd  heavy  dependence  on  a  failing  railroad.  .  Hancock 'tounty,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  many  of  the  characteristics  of ; a  thriving  rural  community. 
It  is  only  90  miles  from  the  pppMlatio^i  cent^  of  Louisville  and  linked  to 
it  by  a  major  though. inadequate- highway.  ,  Its  residents  are  increasingly 
categorized  as  rural  non-farm.   Through  industr^ial  development  bonds       '  :, 
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the  community  has  been  able  to 'attract  new  industry;  it  also  contains 
a  growing  number  of  residents  who  prefer  to  live  in  a  rural  area  but  who 
commute  relatively  long  distances  to  jobs  outside  the  community.  The 
remaining  eight ^communities  range  from  the  almost  inaccessible  ones  like 
Qui3.cene,and  Craig,  to  communities  like  Constantine  and  Willcox  where 
more  consumer  services  and  a  more  diversified  lifestyle  reflect  the  fact 
that  alttfc'ugh  distances  between  population  centers  are  significant,  access 
to  transportation  is  greater.  ^ 

A  Current  Comparison  of  the  10  Communities  with 
Rural  Communities  Across  the  U.S.  ^ 

This  section  compare's  the  10  sites  with  data  from  rural 
Amfl?rica  in  the  1970s  in  terms  of  demographics,  employment  and  economj.c 
base  information,  and  education.     The  data  in  Tables  13-22  are  for  the  • 
counjties  in  which  the  10  school  districts  are  located.     In  these  tables, 
figures  for  non-SMSA  counties  are  treated  as  figures"  for  rural  counties . 

Demographics  „ 

Throughout  much  of  the  •twentieth  "century ,  population  growth  in 
rural  American  has 'not  kept  pace  with  that  of  urban  and.suburban  America. 
This  may  be  changing,  however,  in  the  1970s.     The  total  U . S .  population  has 
been  growing  much  less  rapidly  in  the  1970s  than  previously.     The  total 
U.S.  SMSA  population  has  been  growing  less  rapidly  as  well..    While  non-SMSA- 
(or  rural)  counties  have  grown  at  a  slightl'y  slower  pace  than  previously,. 
■  the  growth  of  U.S.  urban  and  total  population  has  slowed  to  ke  extent 
that  "in  the  early  .1970s,  rural  population  was  gtowin^  at  a  sli^tly  greater 
rate  than  urban  population.  ■     .         '         ■  ^ 

.Table  13  presents  population  figures  for  the  total  U.S.\^  SMSA,.  . 
non-SMSA  and  the  10  counties  in- which  .the  rural  communities  are  lojs^ated 
for  the  years  1959 ,  . 1969 , -1970,  and  1972.     Table  14.  gives  the  growth  rates 
for  these  categories  for  the  years  1959-1969  and  1970-1972  by  dividing  . 
'  the  more  recent  population  by  earlier  population  figures  for  each  category. 
'During  the  10-year  period  preq'eding  the  1970s,'  urban  and  total  U.S.  . 
population  grew  at  a  much  gjeater  rate  than  the  rural  U-.  S .  poi)ulation  , 
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TABLE  13  ^     *    •  _ 

U.«.  POPULATION  „IN  SWSA,-  NON-SMSA- -AND  THE  TEN-Tlimr  COUNTI^^^^^ 

(in  thousands) 


Population 

Year 

Total  U.S. 

Total  SMSA- 

Total  ' 
Non-SMSA' 

Ten 
Rural 

> 

counties 

1959 

177,124.0 

125,818.6 

51,305.4 

'254.0 

201,298.0 

147,298.3 

53,999.7 

268.4 

^70 

' 203,857.9 

149,450.7 

54,407.1 

276.5 

1972 

208,223.4 

152,309.4  • 

55,914.0 

289.9  \^ 

c 

K 


^U,S.  Department  pf  Commerce,  Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis 
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.  TABLE  14 

/growth  rate  In  U.S.  population  in  smsa,  non-smsa, 

AND  IN  THE  TEN  RURAL .COUNTIES* 


 =^ 

'  Population 

Ten 

Total 

Rural 

Years 

Total  U.S. 

Total  SMSA        Non-SMSA  . 

Counties 

19^9-1^69 

1.13 

1.17  1.05 

1.06 

1970-1972 

1.02 

>> 

1.02  1.03 

/  l'.05 
^  

< 

I* ' 

\ 

'      \  ■ 

* 

Source:     Computed  from  Table  13 
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or  the  10  rural  counties  in  which  the  communities  of  this  study  are 
located.    In  the  most  recent  years  for  which  data  are  available,  however, 
the  total  U.S.   and  urban  population  has  grown  by  2%.    The  rural  U.S. 
population  during  that  same  period  has  grown  by  3%  while  the  10  counties 
have  grown  by  5%,  or  at  a  2%  greater  rate  than  rural  America  as  a  whole. 

Table  15  presents  population  figures  for  the  years  1970,  1971 
and  J.972  for  the  counties  which  include  the  10  rural  school  districts . 
Table  16  shows  the  individual  growth  rates  for  each  of  the  10  counties."^ 
Although  five  of  the  10  counties  lost  population  during  the  1970s, 
the  remaining  five  gained  population  in  such  substantial  amounts  as  to 
far  exceed  the  U.S.    total  and  U.S,    rural  population ' growth  rate. 

,     2     '  -     '  • 

Employment  and  Economic  Base  Information 

Table  17  shows  the  per  capita  income  for  the  total  non-SMSA  "'-^ 
(or  rural)    U.S.   population  as  well  as  per  capita  income  for  the  counties 
which  include  the  10  school  districts  for  the  period  1950-1972.     In  1972 
only  three  of  the  coxanties  representing,  the  10. communities  were  below  the 
rural  American  average  for  per  capita  income.     In  Hancock  County,  where 
there  has  been  a  lot  of  industrialization  in  the  recent  past,  the  per 
capita  income  was  still  one  of  the  low'est  of  all.  10  counties  and  was  slightly 
below  the  national  rural  average  in  1972.    Table  18  shows  the  growth  rates 
in  per  capita  income  of    U.S.   non-SMSAs  and  of  the  10  counties  from  1950-1972 
Note  th^t  Hancock  County's  growth  rate  in  per  capita  income  far  exceeds 
that  of  any  other  county  and  is  approxi^iately  twice  the  national  rural 
average,  despite  the , fact  that  actual  per  capita  income  was  slightly 
below  that  of  the  national  rural  average  in  1972.     According. to  the  data, 
the  10  counties  tend  to  be  below  the  national  rural  average  in  growth 
of  per  capita  incomle  in  the  recent  past,  despite  the  fact  that  actual 


■^The  aggregate  population  of  all  10  counties  for  the  years  1959,- 
1969,  1970  and  1972  provided  the  information  for  Tables  13  arid  14. 

2      ••       •  *     '        '     ^  • 

Data  for  comparison  in  this  section  are  from  the  federal  Bureau 

of  Economic  Analysis,  Department  of  Commerce  and  from  a  special  study 

conducted  by  Abt  Associates  .Inc.  which  uses  information  on  the  ES  program 

applicants  and  1970  Buxeau  of  Census  data. 
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.         -  TABLE  15  ^ 

POPUIATION  OF  U,S  .  NON-SMSA  AND  THE '  TEN  " RURAL  COUNTIES  19:10-1972 

(in  thousands)  '  *. 


County 

1970 

1971 

1972 

Pri  nre  of  Wales  ^  Alaska  (Craici) 

2.1  • 

2,0  , 

1.9 

Porh  1  c:e  Co.  .  Arizona  (Willcox) 

62.6 

65.8 

69.3 

7.1 

'7.3 

6.8 

.Tn*^eoh  Co.  .  Michicran 

47.5.     ^  • 

'  48.0 

49.1 

•  (Cons tan tine) 

Perry  County ,  Mississippi 

9.1. 

•  9.2 

9.0  ■ 

Coos  Co.  ,  N.H.    (Union  58)^ 

34.5 

34.1 

OH  .  U 

Douglas  Co., Oregon 

72.1 

73.§,,. 

76.8 

(South  Umpqua) 

Lawrence  Co.,  South  Dakota 

-17.4 

17  .V 

.17.6 

( Le ad- De adwood) 

Jefferson  Co.,  Washington 

10.7 

;  10.5 

'  10.5 

(Quilcene) 

Carbon  County,  Wyoming 

13.4 

14.0  • 

14.9 

Total  U.S.  Non-'SMSA 

54",  407.1 

55,199.9 

55,914.0 

* 


U^.S.  Department  of  Commerce, '  Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis  .  , 

1176  . 


.  TABLE  16 

GROWTH  RATES  IN  POPULATION  OF  THE  TEN  RURAL  COUNTIES 
AND  U.S..  NON-SMSA  1970-1972* 


County 

Groy^th  Rate 

Prince  of  Wales,  Alaska  (Craig) 

V 

.  0 

.90 

Cochise  Co.,  Arizona  (Willcox) 

1 

.10 

Hancock  Co. ,  Kentucky       .  ' 

0 

.96 

•  St.  Joseph  Co.,  Michigan 

1 

.03           "  ■ 

(Cpnstantine) 

Perry  Co. ,  Mississippi 

0 

.98 

Coos  Co.,  N.H.    (Union '58)  . 

0 

.99 

.  Douglas  Co.,  Ore.gon 

1 

.06 

,  (S.outh  'Unpqua)  .  V 

Lawrence  Co. ,  South  Dakota  - 

1 

;oi  - 

(Lead-Deadwood)  .  ' 

Jefferson  Co. ,  Washington 

'  0 

.98  . 

(Quilcene) 

Carbon  County,  Wyoming 

1 

.11 

Total  U.S.  Non-SMSA 

-  .  I 

*03 

Computed  from.  Table  1^. 
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TABLE  18 

GROWTH  RATE  IN  PER  CAPITA  INCOME,  NON-SMSA 
AND  THE  TEN  'rural  COUNTIES,  1956^1972* 


County 

Growth  Rate 

Prince  of  Wales,  Alaska*  . 

•         (Craig)  • 

Cochise^Co.,  Arizdria 

'  3.17 

/  (Willcox) 

Hancock  Co^/  Kentucky  ^ 

-    6;21      ••  \\ 

St.  Joseph^'Co.  ,  Michigan 

3\06  • 

^  (Constantine) 

\         Perry  County,  Mississippi 

3-94 

\      qoos  Co. ,  N-H.    (Union  58) 

3.02 

•     Xopuglas  Co.,  Oregon 

2.58 

Y    (South  Umpqua)^ 

Lawrence  Co ^ ,  South  Dakota 

2.63 

.  \(Lead-Deadwood) 

Jefferson  Co.,  Washington 

2.38 

(Q^iiilcene) 

Carbon-^County ,  Wyoming  • 

2.93 

■  "     ; i\  ■ 

Total  Average  Growth  .Rate 

for  the  Ten\^ural  Counties 

3.37  . 

U.S.  N6n-SMSA\ 

3.37  . 

 '■ — '■    '■  '■        '  ~  \ 


\ 


Computed  from  Table  17 
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per  capita  income  is  above  the  national  average.    The  pace  bf  accelerated 
girowth  would  be  di:^ficult  to  achieve  and  maintain  over  a  22-year  ^feriod* 
Thus,  a  higher  thcin  average  pef  *  capita  inccame  produces  a  slower  growth 
rate.    Hancock  County's  situation  is  just  the  opposite^  however;  accelerated 
growth' in  peif  capita  income  can  be  mairi'tained*^moafe  successfully  when  the 
actual  per  capita  income  is  below  average,  .  >  . 

Table  19  shows  personal  income  in  mil^lions  of  dollars  for  the  U.S. 
non-SMSAs  and  for  the  counties  representing  the  10  rural  school  districts 

.for>the  period  1950-197i2.     Table  20  shows  the  growth  rates  of  vthe  10'  coun- 

■    ,  ■     ■  ■*  ,  .  .   .       ^  ■ 

ties  and  for  rural  America  for  this  same  period.    Again,  note  the  spectacular 
growth  rate  in  personal  income  for  Hanqock  County,  as  well  as  the-  almost 
equally  impressive  one  in  Cochise  County  in  which  Willcpx  is  located.  - 
Overall,  the  fo  counties  showed  iJie  exact  -same  growth  rate  in  personal 
income  as  did  rural  America.     Four  counties  ( Carbon #  Coos,  Lawrei.ce  ^. 

and  Jefferson)  were  well  below  the  national  rural  average  income  growth 

■  '         '  *t  ■  .  *• 

rate.  .  r    .  '  ^' 

'  ■    .  •  ^  ■  •  V  ■        ■  ■. '  * 

Table  21  shows  the  distribution  of  persons  in  various  employment 

categories  in  rural  America  as  well  as  in  th^p  counties  in  which  the  . 
10  sites 'are  logated  for  the' year  1972.     Employment  figures  for  Lawrence 
and  Carbon  Counties,  where  many  people  are  employed  in  the  mining 
industry,  are;  affeqted  by  the  fact  that  mining  industiry  statistic^  ar,e 
v^navailable  because  these  companies  are  easily  identified  in  small  ,  . 
communities.  . 

Table  22  shows  farm  income  for   U.S.   npn-SMSAs^  and  for  the' 

counties  in  which  the  10  coinmunities  are  locatled.     Although*  rural  America 

"  .  ...  '         '  ■.       ^  .  •  '  ■  . 

has  shown  a  growing  farm  income  for  every  year  during  this  period. 


the  10  counties  have  not.     Seven  counti'eg  for  the  school  districts  of  .  : 
•  Cohstahtine,  Carbon  County,  Union  58,  Sou^Ji  Umpqua,  Quilcene,  Hancock, 
i   Coun-^  and  Willcox  showed  a  decline  in  aggregate  farm  income  between  the 
years  l^feS  and  1968.     In  each  case,  succeeding  years  show  slight  increases 
in  income  Diit  the  increase  may  only        indicative  of  the  devalued  dollar ^ 
rather  than  irKjreased  real  income;     If  "^his  is  s6l  faxmSiiicome  10 
counties  may  ha^^e^l>emin  to  decline  in  1965  and  may  be  continuing' 'to  do  sd,. 
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TABLE  20   .  . 
GROWTH  HATES  IN  PERSONAL  INCOME 


NC^-SMSA'AND  THETEN  RURAL  COONTIE^/  195071972 


County 

GroVth  Rate 

^Princa  .-©pWaleSy  Alaska 
.  .  -(Cra^^) 
.'Cochise  Co.  ^  Arizona  .  * 

(Willcox)* 
Hancock/  Co.  ,.  Kentucky 

•\ .   ■  ■  .  ■ 

■   ■  •  ■\   ■  ■    ■  ' 
.  7.12 

•St.  Joseph  Co.>  Mich.-  . 

.  (Constantine) 
.  Perry  CCunty,  Miss. 

3.92  ' 

'  *     1  -  ^ 

•  Coc^.  Co. ,  N.H.  .       v  • 
(Union  58)             -    *  ' 
<  .  Dc3uglas'Co. ,  Oregon 
•   .  (South  Ump<iua). 
^ Lawrence -'-Go.  ,  S.  UaKocSi 
.  '       (Lead-Deadwood)  . 

Jefferson,  Washington  < 
1          (Qullcene)          ■      .  * 
/    Carbon  County,  Wyoming 

2.86 
^ -  2.32 

2.76 

'  3.33 
2^23 

*            J  • 

if 

-x-  '  -/ 

j      Total  Average  Growth  > — ^ 
Rate  for  the  Ten         "  ^  •> 
1       Rural  Counties           /  ^ 

U-S.  Non-SMSA  / 

* 

^  p. 73 

»  3  .73,  :f  :  . 

*Computed  from  Table  20<. 
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Further  documentation  of  t)ie  comparatively  minor  role  of  farming 

"~    ■  •  "  ,       3  '  ' 

in  the  10  conununities  may  be  seen  in  the  special  study  information • 

■  ■    .    .  .  t 

Table  23  shows  the  percentage  gf  people  in  various  employment  categories 
in  the  10  communities  and  in  otner  comparable,  rural  groups.    Note  that 
on\Ly  of  the  population  o^f  the  10  communities  is  employed  in  farming, 

as  compared  with  12%  o^  the  population  of  all  ES  applicant  districts  ^ 
and  17.5%  of  the  population  of  U.  S.  nOn~SMSAs-    Also  note  that  the  10 
communities  show  higher^ percentages  of  the  work  forc6  in  skilled,  semi- 
skilled and  unskilled  worker  categories  than  do  all  other  classifications  of 
rural  population >    As  a  group,  the  10  communities,  tend  to  be  more  indufstrialized 
and  less  agriculturally  oriented  than  rural  America  in  general. 

Table  24  shows  family  income.    When  compared  with  other  classi- 
fications  of  rural  America,  the  10  communities  have  fewer  fcimilies  in  the  lower 
income  bracket  and  more  families  in  the  upper  middle  income  bracket. 
Earnings  from  industry  tend  to  be  higher  than  earnings  from  farming,  and  the 
slightly  higher  income,  level,  corresponds,  to  the  more  heavily  industrialized 
nature  of  the  communities.     The  All  Rural  classification  in  Table  25  includes 
rural  communities  within  SMSAs  where  more  families -are  at  the  upper  end  of 
the  earnings  scale  ,  (note  Table' 8,  the  $15,000  category).    Because  there  a:^e 
morp  families  with  higher  income  in  the  All  Rural  category,  their  average 
size  may  be  smaller  than  tha^ of  'families  in  hon-SMSAs.     Thus,  although  the  . 
'lO  rural  school- districts  have  the  lowest  percentage  of  families  below  the 
i^overty  level,  the  small  size  o^f  families  in  the  Ali  Rural  category  results 
i^ri  that  group  having  the  smallest  percentage  of  individuals^  below  the  , 
poverty  level.  .  .  ' 

\  .In'  sum,  ih^the  1970s,  the  per  capita  income  is  Rightly  higher 

bu't\^its  rate  of  growth*  is  slightly  lower  in 'this  10  communit^s  than  in  the 
rest\of  rural  America.     The  growth -rate  of  personal  income  for\the  10 
commui^ities  is  the  same  as  that  of  rural  America.     The  10  communx^^ies  have 
slight)\y  fewer  ,  families  below  the  poverty  level  and  slightly  more  f^ijiilies 
earning  Vi^^l®  income  rates  thah  does  rural  America  in  gerferal. 


Pata  were  collected  through  NIE  and  the  1970  Fourth  Count  Census  . 
on  the  10  communities  as  school  districts  (all  previous  data' in  this  section: 
have  been  on  the  counties  which  included  the  school  districts),  the  319 
ru^l  school  ciistrict  applicants  for  the  ES  program,  all  rural  school  districts 
whether  in  or  d\its.ide  of  the  S^ISA,  and  U.S.   population  as  a' whole. 
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TABLE  23  ^ 
EMPLOYMENT  BY  LABOR  CATEGORY 
(in  percent) 


Population  Classification 

* 

Labor  Category 

10  Rural 
ES 
School 
Districts 

Applicant 
Rural 

Districts 
(319) 

All  Rural 

Non-SMSA 

Districts 

All  Rural 
Districts 

TOuax 
U.S. 

Population 

-  Professional 

10.2% 

10.4% 

9.0% 

9.8% 

19.8% 

Farm  * 

5.5% 

12.0% 

17.5% 

15.1% 

Skilled  Labor 

17.8% 

14.3% 

12.4% 

13.0% 

13.8% 

Semi-skilled 
Labor 

23.1% 

20.1%. 

16.9% 

17.5% 

17.6% 

Unskilled 
Labor 

5.9% 

.     5/.  2% 

5 . 1% 

4^5% 

Sales 

13.4% 

4.7% 

.J 

13.3% 

4.0%  • 

4.4% 

.7.0% 

'  Service 

11.3% 

12.3% 

12.2% 

11.7% 

Managerial 

7.3% 

7.5% 

6.8% 

6.8% 

8.3%  . 

Clerical 

8.8% 

11.4% 

^  9.5% 

10.6% 

18.0% 

*NIE  Information,  Fourth  Count  Census  Data,  1970. 
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•  TABLE  24 

FAMILY  INCOME* 
(in  percent) 


Po^ulati 

on  Classification 

10  Rural 

Applicant 

ES 

Rural 

All  Rural 

Total  * 

Income 

School 

Districts 

Non-SMSA 

All  Rural 

U.S. 

/Category 

Districts 

(319) 

Districts 

Districts 

Population 

$0  -  "$3999 

18.4% 

23.2% 

23.3%' 

20.9% 

15.2% 

$4000-$7999 

29.4% 

30.5% 

29.6% 

•27.9% 

23.6% 

$8000-$ 14999  . 

41.4% 

35.6%' 

31.3% 

33.7% 

40.5% 

$15000  &  up  ,^ 

10.8% 

10 . 8% 

9.8% 

12.1% 

20.6% 

\ 

\ 


\ 


*NIE  Information,  Fourth  Count  Census  Data,  1970, 
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TABLE  25. 
POVERTY  LEVELS  , 


Population  Classification 

Poverty 
Cateqory 

10  Rural 
.  ES 
School 
Districts 

Applicant 

Rural        All  Rural 
Districts'    Non-gMSA  .     All  Rural 

(319)         Districts  Districts 

Total,  i 
U.S.     ,  I: 
Population 

Percent  of 
families  . 
below  poverty 
level 

13 .5 

16.4               i6.4            ^  14.8- 

10.7. 

Percent 

individuals 

below 

poverty 

level 

13.4 

.16.1                14.0  12.4 

ft  ' 

• 

13.7 

■             ■     ■  --^  . 

*NIE  Information r  Fourth  Count  Census  Data,.  1970. 
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The  10  communities  are  atypical  when,  compared  with  rural  America 
iri  terms  of  farming  and  industrialization,  particularly  industrialization 
as  it 'pertains  to  manufacturing.    Farming  plays  a  less  significant  role 
in  the  10  communities  than  it  does'  in  rural  American  communities  in  general. 
Industrial  employment,  particularly  manufacturing,  plays  a  more  prominent 
role  in  these  communities  than  it  does  in  rural  America  in  general-. 

Education 

Table  26  shows  the  level  of  educational  attainment  of  persons 
4 

over  the  age  of  25.      The  10  school  districts  show  a  slightly  higher 
percentage  of  geople  v/ho  have  completed  at  least  12th  grade  and  a  slightly 
lower  percentage  of  people  with  less  than  a  seventh  grade  education. 
In  terms  of  post- secondary  education,  there  is  little  difference  between 
the  10  communities  and. rural. America.     In  the  case  of  these  10.  school 
districts,  solid  mid-level  educational  attainment  produce^  solid  mid-level 
earnings.  -  In  addition,  the  10  communities  have  a  slightly  greater        '  . 
percentage  of  people  who  have  had  vocational  education  than  other  rural  ^ 
American  communities.. 

Table  27  shows  the  mean  percent  of  pupil  population  for  specific 
population  classifications.     The  10  communities  have  a  slightly  higher  ' 
percentage  of  school  population  in  public  schools  than  all  other  classifica- 
tions.   Although  they  and  other  applicant  districts  are  slightly  higher 
than  other  rural  classifications  in  the  percentage  of  the  total  population 
in  all  schools,  the  10  communities  are  typical  of  rural  America  in  this 
respect.  '  There  is  very  little  difference  between  the  IQ  communities  and 
rural  America  for  any  of  the  variables  in  this  table. 

5   ^  \  ' . 

Other  Sectors  '  "  .  . 

This  section  compares  other  sectors  of  life  in  the  10  school 
districts  with  those  in  rural  America.      The  sectors  .discussed  are  welfare, 
communications,  housing  and. family  life. 


"^Based  upon  *the  Abt  Associates  specia^l^  study  through  1970  Census'  data. 

\he  information  *f or  this  section  was  obtained  from  1970  Census  data 
for  counties  in  which  the  10  school  districts  are.  located..    Data  for  school., 
districts,  when  available^  are  indicated  by  the  initials  SD.  '  , 
'6  " .  • 

For  purposes  pf  this  sectipn,  rural  America  is  defined  as  all 

non-SMSA  counties  from  which  information  was  obtained  in  the  1970  Census.  | 
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TABLE  26  ^  \ 

EDUCATIONAL  ATTAINMENT  OF  PERSONS  OVER  AGE  25  \ 
(in  percent)  "  r  \ 


**  Years 
of 

Schooling 

10  Rural 
ES 
School 
Districts 

Applicant 
Rural 

Districts 
(319) 

All     Dnva  1 

Non-SMSA 
Districts 

All  Rural 
Districts 

\ 

\  lO-CaX 

\  U.S. 
Population 

0-6 

9.8 

14 , 2 

13.5 

12.3 

V 

^JLl.2 

7-11 

43.3 

41.5 

.42.7 

41.4 

■  '  ie.e 

12 

^  31.9 

29 

28.9 

30.3 

3\.l 

1-3  College 

8.7 

8.6 

8.4 

8.8 

4  College 

'3.5 

4.1 

3.8 

4.2 

■  10^7 

5  or  ro^re 
College 

2.8 

2.8 

2.6 

2.9 

■'  S  ,_'» 

Vocational 
♦  -Education 

20.4 

17.6  . 

15.2 

16.9 

"--25.2 

0 

1 


i  . 

\ 

■  ■  ■     '  \ 


NIE  Information/  Fourth  Count  Census  Data,  1970. 
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'      ,  -        •  TABLE  27  _  '  ' 

MEAN  .PERCENT  FOR  SCHOOL' DISTRICT  GROUPS  &,  U.S.   POPULATION:  PUPIL  POPULATION 


I- 

Population  Classification 

10  iRural 
ES 
ocnooJ- 
Districts 

Applicant 
Rural 

iJXo  UX.  J-O  Uo 

(319) 

All  Rural 

Districts 

Axx  Kurax 
Districts 

>• 

Total 
U.S. 

Population  . 

k 

%  of  School 
Population  in  . 
Public  Schools 

96.4% 

95.8% 

90.4% 

90.0% 

■    *  .  ■ 

87.6% 

%  of  School 
Population  in 
Parachial 
Schools  . 

^2.0% 

_  :^  2.7% 

.2.7% 

3.5% 

8.8% 

%  of  School 
Population  'in 
Private  Sphools 

1.6% 

1.4% 

1.2%  \ 

1.6% 

3.6% 

« 

%  of  Total 
Population  in 
College 

1.2% 

1.6%' 

1.2%, 

1.4% 

3.4%' 

o 

%  Total 
Population  in 
All  Schools 

26.5% 

26.7% 

"22.9% 

23.3% 

29.3% 

1> 


*  i' 


ERIC 


NIE  Information,  Fourth'Count  Census  Data,  1970. 
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"  Welfare.     Table  28  shows;  selected  variables  in  the  welfare 

sector.    The  10  school  districts  are'  fairly  close  to  the  rural  mean  In 
most  of  the  items;  for  instance,  in  the  percenlpage  of  families  with  a 
female  head.    Although  there  were  10%  fewer  persons  below,  the  poverty 
level  in  the  10  districts  than  in  rural  America,  families  below  the  poverty 
level  received,  less  income  from  eiither  earnings  or  from  standard  statutory 
welfare  grants.    Whereas,  slightly  fewer  males  16  and  older  worked  50-52 
w^eeks  per  year  in  the  10  districts,  males  16  $uid  older  were  employed  in  ^. 
greater  number,  at  least  part-time |  than  their  counterparts  in  rural 
America  in  genefal."  ■  , 

:    Commxinications .     Table  29  shows  the  percentage  of  occupied  / 
units  in  the  county  with  telephones  and  with  at  lea6t  one  television      *  '  , 
receiver >in  1970.     In  both  cases,  the  10  counties  were  slightly  below 
the  mean  percent  for  rural  America. 

Housing.    Qn-musL  u£  Lhu  l.tems  iu  liuusiug ,  Qie  10  sites  are 
relatively  typical  of  rural  America.     The  one  exception  is  that  the  median 
value  for   units   with  all  plumbing  facilities  is  19%  lower  in  the 
10  school  districts.     The  median  value  for  property  in  the  10  school 
districts  wa3  $11,460  while  the  median  value  for  property  in  rural  America 
was  $14,100  (see  Table  30).  - 

Family  Life.     The  10  sites  are  qjiite  typical  of  rural  America 
in  six  pf  the  seven  selected  items  in  family  life  (see  Table  31)  .  There 
is  never  a  deviation  of  more  than  4%. 

Summary  of  Findings  in  this  Section 

The  major  findings  concerning  the  10  ES  communities  as  compared 
with  rural  America^ in  the  1970s  are  as  follows: 

•    Rural  population  is  growing  at  a  .slightljr.  f aster  rate"  than 

,  .   urban  population.   .The  10  ,c^^  ^  group,  are  growing 

at  a  slightly  greater  rate  than  fural  America; in  generarr; 

-•  Farming  plays  a  much  less  important  role  in  the  10, communi- 
ties than  it  does  in  rural  toerica..  The  10  communities  ^re 
mor e- oriented  toward  mahufacturing. and  construction  than  are. 

other  rural  cpmmunities.  V 
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TABLE  28 
WELFARE* 


Itiein 

10 

Rural 

ruucx  j-<^cx 

Percent  of  families  in  SD  in  1970 
with  female  head' 

 ?  — 

7.0. 

7.4  . 

-  6 

Percent  of  persons  below  poverty 
level  in  county  in  1970 

•  — — 

16.4 

18.2 

;■ .  -10  . 

Percent  of  males  16  years  and 
older  by  weeks  worked  in  county: 

50-52  weeks 

62.0 

67 .7 

.      -  8  . 

27-49;  weeks  \ 

20.5 

19^2  . 

"  +  7 

26  weeks,  or  less  . 

14.7  * 

13 . 0 

* 

+13 

Percent  of  families  below  poverty 
level  receiving  income  by  type  in 
SD  in  1970  ,  . 

Earnings  ^ 

52.6  ~ 

63.8 

-18 

Social  Security  or 
RR  Retirement 

28.5  ' 

35.7 

-20  ^ 

Public  Assistance  or 
•  Welfare  ,\ 

12-B 

17.2 

-26 

* 

1970  Census  Data  .. 
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Item 


"  .     TABLE  ^9 
COMMUNICAi'IONS 


Percent  of  occupied  units  in 
county  with  telephone 
available  in  1970  - 
•     •      •    .    '    .    "      ■;;    \.    ^  ■ 
Percent  of  occupied  units  in 
county  with  at  least  one  TV 
receiver  in  1^70 


Percent 


\  10 —  ;.  Rural 
Cc^untieg  America 


Deviation. 


70.4 


85.3 


82.0 


94,5  / 


-10 


"10 


 ,  I 


'-  1 


v 


1970  Census  Data 
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^TABLE  30 
HOUSING* . 


 :  :   j'-  

■'     ■                                  •         '             .         y      '    ,                            .  • 

•item  * 

10 
Sites 

Rural 
America 

Deviation-  \ 

Percent  of  total  upits  with  all 

< 

plumbing  facilities^  in  count:y 
in  1970  \ 

88  .  3% 

83.8% 

+5%  w 

Median  value  for  units  with  all 
plumbing  facilities  in  SD  in 
1970 

$11460 

«         .  ^   "  * 
$14100 

-19% 

Median  monthly  contract  rent 
for  units  with  all  plumbing 
facilities  in  SD  in  1970 

$65.60 

$67 

.  .  ■\ 

-2%        _  '  , 
1  / 

Number  of  dwelling  units  pep 
\    100  persons  in  county  in  1970 

35. 6_ 

34.4 

^    ■   +3%    •  . •  I 

■I  : 


1970  Census.  Data 
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.  TABLE-  31 
FAMILY  LIFE 


Item 


1 

Percent  of'families  in  Sp  in 
1970  husban-wif.e  families 

^     Percent  of  persons  14  years 
«  .  -  and  old^r  in  county  oin,.  1970 \ 
who'  were  married  • 

«•'       .     ■»  . 
Percent  p£  persons  14  ye^rs, 
and  t>^der  in  county  in  1970 
;    who  were  sing*le  ' 

Percent  of  personis  18  years 
or  younger  in  SD.  in.  1970 
living  with  only^ one  parent 

Percent  of  persons  l8  years' 
or  younger  i-n  SD  in  1970 
living  with/*  both  parents  , 

Percent  of  persons  in 
househo IcJs  in  qoun ty  in 
1970  who  ,are  priniary  individuals 
or  non-relatives  of  head  of  . 
household 

Mean  number  of  children  in 
families. per  family  .in 
county  in  1970 


XO 

Sites 


Rural 
America 


Deviation 


90'.% 


64\8% 


,  23.3% 


9,3% 


86 .4%, 


,  89 . 3.% 


67.6% 


22.4% 


9.7%  . 


B'5.;6% 


+1% 


-4%  • 


+4% 


-4% 


.+1% 


7.6% 


1.5b  ^ 


5.1% 


1.59' 


+49% 


-4% 


V  /V. 


197Q  Census  Data 


■    .     '   '  '         I     ■         •    ■  ■  ^-  . , 

.   i  '      "         ■•     •    ^  ' 

•    There  are  slightly  fewer  families  **^e low  the  poverty  level 
in* the  10  communities  than  in  rural  America- 

.  •    The  10  communities  have  a  slightly  larger  group  of  people 
who  have  completed  the  12th  grade  in  school  and  a  slightly* 
smaller' group  who  never  went  beyond  the  sixth  grade  than  does 
rural  America. 

As  a  group  the  10  communities  'Seem  quite  representative  of  I 
contemporary  rutal  America,  with  the  exception  of  a  significantly 
different  employment  distribution  and  a  slightly 'greater  growth  rate  in 
population •  .     *  »    »     .  \ 
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APPENDIX  I 

*  t 

The  Experimental  Schools  Program       ^  \ 

The  historical  context  of  the  Experimental  Schools  Program 
was  disc\jssed  in  Chapter  I.   *In  that  context  the' following  concepts  were 
seen  as  significant  to  the  Experimental  Schools  Program.: 

•  Piecemeal  change  does  not  work  well.    Therefore,  the 
orientation  of  the  ES  program  is  toward  holistic  change. 
Not  only  must  many  aspects  of  the  school  system  be  included 
in  the  change  activity,  but  the  community  must  also 

be  considered  and  involved. 

•  In  the  absence  of  better  information  about*  the  change 
process,  there  is  a  strong  inclination  toward  th^  develop- 
ment of  "grounded  theory" — an  orientation  which  Requires 
the  development  of  the  theory  upward  from  data  alDjout  the 
educational  process.  j 

A  systematic,  comprehensive  form  of  evaluation  artd  documenta-  . 
tioh  must  be  built  into  the  projects.    This  is  necessary 
for  both  the  development  of  theory  and  for. the  development 
of  future  recommendations  regarding  educational  planning,      *  " 
program,  and  policy. 

•  In  order  to  be  meaningful,  theresearch  and  evaluation 
activities  must  be  built  into  projects  from  the  start  and 
carried  out  longitudinally  In  "action  settings." 

Consideration  of  these  points  led  the  Experimental  Schools 
program  to  set  forth  a  number  of  policy  positions  regarding  any  experimental 
projects  to  be  funded.     These  positipns  specify  that: 

•  Political,  economic,  social  and  educational  desires  of 
.the  community  must  be  represented  in  program  plans; 

•  Programs  must  be  willing  to  pursue  change  intensively  over 
a  five-year  period;  ' 

•  Guaranteed  long-term  financial  support  must  be  present; 

•  To  assure  importance  of  local  commitment,  the  programs  must 
compete  for  selection?  * 

•  To  assure  adequate  support  for  implementation  of  changes,  v 
adequate  financial  support  is  needed  from  the  federal 
goverrmient  for  all  aspects  of  the  projects;  and, 

•  An  unusually  rigorous  monitoring  system  must  be  implemented 
and  sustained  by  the  federal  government. 

With  respect  to  the  program  conceptualization,  it  is  necessary  *  . 
to  ensure  that  changes  be  truly  holistic;  that  is,  the  way  in  which  the 
sum  of  all  components  of  a  program  interact  is  somehow  altered.  The 
/.     ^  •      '  552 
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ES  program  .creates  a  powerful  incentive  for  communities  to  think  in 
holistic  terms.    In  this  sense,  the  ES  program  becomes  an  intervention 
in  the  communities. .  Five  points  demonstrate  this:  .  . 

•  A  substantial  but  temporary  five-year  increment  of  the 
local,  budget  xequires  planning  for  phaseout;      _  - 

•  All. planning  is  on  a  five-year  scale; 

•  Planning  must:    reflect  a  view  of  schooling  as  a  total 
program  (rather  than  a  set  of  programs);  involve  integration 
of  the  vertical  and  horizontal  aspects  of  school  operation; 

^  and  broaden  the  school  concept  to  include  social,  political 

and  cultural  aspects  of  community; 

•  Evaluation  and  documentation  must  be  present  both  in  the 
local  program  and  through  outside  agencies;  and 

•  There  must  be  consistent  monitoring  by  NIE/ES  itself. 
Finally,  with  respect  to  individual  projects  the  following 

represent  three  dimensions  of  the  program  orientation  .of  the  ES  program: 

.        •    Meaningful  understanding  o£  the,  holistic  change  process 
should  take  place  at  the  individual  project  level; 

•  Clarification  of  the  value  of  specific  educational  programs 
should  take  place  at  the  project  level;  and  , 

Good  programs  will  be  characterized  as  working  in  their 
own  contexts,  but  it  is  recognized  , that  generalizability 
of  all  facets  of  a  program  is  unlikely,  given  the  influence 
of  the  program  context. 


■    e         ■  ■ 
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_       APPENDIX  II  ,  •  ■  . 

The  Seven  Studies 

In  addition  to  the  site  histories,  the  following  seven  kinds 
of  study  are  part  of  the  overall  evaluation  of  the  Experimental  Schools 
program  for  small  rural  schools: 

Pupil  Change  Study  ^ 

The  Pupil  Change  Study  is  designed  to  assess  and  explain  the 
perceived  inequality  of  education  as  experienced  by  pupils  attending  small 
schpoTs  in  rjaral  areas.     The  findings  should  be. useful .  in  indicating 
type  and  scope  of  educational  change" that  can  be  sponsored  to  allevaite 
such  inequalities r  should  they  exist.     Specifically,  the  Pupil  Change 
Stqdy  is  designed  to  address  three  major  policy  questions  about  rural 
education  in. the  United  States: 

(10     How  can  rural  education  be  described  in  terms  of  its 
effects  over  time  on  pupils? 

(2)  Do  changes  in  educational  resource  allocation  result  in 
changes  in  rural  pupils*  performances  and  attitudes? 

(3)  Do  changes  in  a  pupil's  elementary  and  secondary  school 
performance  result  in  changes  in  her/his  economic 
mobility,  employment;  and  post^-secondary  education? 

Statistics  available  to  the  Pupil  Change  Study  are  well  suited 
to  these  questions.     Information  is^ available  on  approximately  25,000. 
pupils.     Many  of  the  dataware  longitudinal^over  a  four  year  period  and' 
are-  not  limited  to  achievement  test  perfor^iaance ,  hut  cover  a  whole 
range  of  attitudinal  and  aspirational  measures.     Of  special  interest 
are  data  obtained  from  parents  tegarding  expectations  for  their  children 
and  tho  schools  serving-  tHem.     Other  Ru;tral  Project  studies  provide  rich 
data  about  the ' school  and  community  context  within  which  these  pupils  live. 

From  previous  research  on  the  extent  to  which  changes  in  schoo?. 
resources  influence  pupil  performance,  an  optimist  can  conclude  that  we 
do  not  yet  know  enough.     A  pessimist  can  find  ample  justification  -for 
interpreting  the  research  more ' negatively .     Both  can  agree  that  schools 
influence  pupils,  but  there  is  difficjji'ty  in  understanding  which  components' 
of  the  school  affect  pupils  and  how.     Evidence  suggests  that  r\iral 
schools  have  an  especial  potentiar'for  change  due  to  their  small  size. 
Thus  one  might  logically  expect  greater  cha.nges  collected  than  are  • 
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identified  in  urban  and  suburban  settings.     Pupil  Change  Study  is  unique 
when  compared  to  other  studies  on  school  effectiveness  because,  it  is  . 
able  to  study  utilization  of  some  school  resources  on  an  .individual  • 
basis.     Most  other  studies  have  had  to  assume 'equal  utilization  of  pchool 
resources  by  all  pupils  within  the  study's  unit  of  analysis  (either  the 
school  or  the  school  district)^  and  thus  'the  conclusions  are  negatively  ^ 
biassed. 

Previous  research  on  the  third  issue  indicates  that  rural 

pupils  have  .lower  rates  of  economic  mobility,  larger  employability 

problems,  and  lower  rates  of  entrance  into  post-secondary  institutions. 

However^  evidence  for  these  conclusions  is  even  scantier  than  for  the 

earlier  questions  due  to  lack  of  rural  pupil  studies  not  only  of  a 

cross-sectional  nature,  "but  eyen  more  important ,  of .a  longitudinal 

nature  as  regards  dropout  rates ,  entrance  into  post-secondary  educational  • 

institutions,   firsjt  jobs,  and  succeeding  employment  positions.  Demographic 

data  in  the  census  tells  less  about  economic  and  social  mobility  patterns 

for  rural  youth  than  for  any  other  group.    The  Pupil  Change  Study  provides 

the  first  adequate  look  at  rural  youth  aloag  these  dimensions.  Follow- 

up  efforts  on  graduates  of  the  10  schools  have  been  designed  to  be  .compatible 

with  another  study  currently  funded  by  th-e  federal  govefrnment.  Thus 

 '.  ,   I 

comparisons  between  rural  and  suburban/urban  will  be  possible.  As 

'the  10  Experimental' School  districts  have  diverse  economic  and  employ- 
ment structures,  the  findings  on  post-schooling  outcomes  should  have  wide 
applicability.  ^         ,  • 

A  general  understanding  of  pupil  change  processes  seems  implicit" 
iii  the  above  questions  even  though  emphasis  is  clearly  on  policy-relevant 
aspects  of  rural  education.    While  there  is  continuing  uneasiness  that  ^ 
aggregfate  understanding  of  pupil  change  has  stagnated  ,at  a  low  level 
in  the  last  decade,  this  study  Toy  design,  circumstance  and  mandate  '  • 
should  improve  general  knowledge  o£  this  question.    Without  such  under- 

'  standing,  estimation  of  total  effect  on  rural  schools,  much  Ibss  the 
Experimental  Schools  program,  is  jeopardized. 

^  '  '      ■      Organizational  Change  Study  . 
•   The.  organizational  Change\studY  provides  vital  infoma 

whether,  how,  and  why  major  changes  occur  in  the  organization  arid 

■'■■5.5  s 
X2O6 


operation  of  the  school  districts.     Recent  studies  of-  planned  innovation 
have  been  made  systematically  across  school  districts.     Many  have  been 
of  an  intended  change  which  ultimately  failed  to  occur;  one  can  only 
hypothesize  the /circumstances  under  which  an  implementation  might   

have  worked.    Change  most  likely  occurs. in  tl\e  presence  of  "two  sgts  of 

■     '  "■•»'•■' 
circiamstances.     Firsts  certain  negative  organizational  characteristi-cs 

are  absent.    Jn  addition/  certain  positive  characteristics  are  present. 

This  project  should  finally  answer  a  variety  of  questions^^___— — - — 

The  Organizational  Change  Study  inv^ti'gates  educational  groups 

(schools  and  school  districts)  as  open  socio-cuXtural  systems  in  constant 

interaction  wi4:h  their  environments.     It  focuses  on: 

\  •    The  system's  cpmponentS/  "  ' 

:  •    The  relationship  6f  the  system's  components  to  each  other 
and  to  the  .environment # 

•  How  thepe  affect  the  change  process  and  the  Experimental 
Schools  outcomes  # 

\  .  -        _  ■ 

•  How  these  are  affected' by  the  Experimental  Schools  projects.' 

The  10  school  districts  under  scrutiny  are  undergoing  three 
different  kinds  of  change.     Rural  school  districts,  like -other  contemporary 
school  systems  r  are  dynamic  forces  on  the  social  scene  respondi-ng  to 
. various  stimuli  in  their  internal  and  external  environments.     They  do 
not  5tand  still  despite  internal  systematic  resistance  to  change.  These 
school  districts  have  undertaken  the  Experimental  Schopls  projects  andr  , 
to  varying  degrees,  other  programs  of  planned  change.    Additionlil  unplanned 
change  takes  place  as  part  of  the  natural  course  of  events.         —  . 

The  objectives  of  the  Organizational^  Change  Study  are: 

•   -■    *    .    .  ■  ' '   '  /  ■  *  .     '  • '  •  .  * 

•  to  measure  and  describe  rural  schools  and  school  districts, 

•  to  measure,  describe  and  explain  change  in  rural  school 
districts, 

•  to  describe  and  explain  the  process  of  planned  change  in 
.  rural  school  districts. 

within  this  context  a  further  objective  is  to  deal  with*  \ 
issues  of:  _  -  . 

•  Deliberate  change  taking  place  in  rural  educational 
organizations,  <  ,  ' 

'  •    Those  organizational  characteristics  which  facilitate         •  ♦ 
•  cha-nge  and  those  which*  inhibit  change  . 
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■  The  has iC' research  questions  of  the  Organizational  Change 

Study  can  be  s\iiranarized  jn  the  following  five  questions:. 

■  •        •  .  .  .»» 

•  What  is  the  nature  o'f  rural  schools  and  school  districts? 

•  ■  What  is  the  nature  of  planned..and  tnaplanned  change  in  rural 

school  ^istjd-CtST*  ' 
— ""TlT^What  is  the  scope  of  the  process  of  planned  change? 

•  How. do  organizational  properties  affect  the  process  of 
planned  change? 

•  How  does  the  process  of  planned  change  affect  the  nature 
of  rural  schools  and  school  districts? 

Each  of  these  basic  questions  has  a  relevant  strategy,  methodology 

■       '  ■  ■  .  •  • 

and  data  source. 

.The -study's  units  of  analysis  are  schools  and  school  districts 
as  social  s^tems.     Teachers,  administrators,  and  on-site~researchers 
ai:e  asked  to  provide  information  about  characteristics  of  their  areas. 
These'  data  are  combined  and  aggregated  to  the  system  level.  While 
teachers  and  administrators  are  principal  infprmation  sources  in  this    .  . 
investigation,  the  Organizational  Change  Study  is  not  a  study  of  pro-  . 
fessional  personnel  £er.^''^^^  of  -  school  and  school  .district  Organiza- 
tions undergoing  a  process  of  planned  change.     ^  "  ,  . 

V  Data  from  this  study  allow  us  todeal  with  several  questions. 

DO  specific  organizations  enhance  innovation  while  others  retard  it? 
What  roles  ho  teachers ,  administrators,  school  boards  and  other  actor 
groups  take  in  implementing  change?   .Is  there  a  reasonably  typical 
process  by  which  changes  are  achieved  re .'g. ,  moving  thrdugh  stages  of 
■planning,  implementation' and  institutionalization) ,  or  is  the  process 
an  idiosyncratic  one,  dependent  on  local  individual  style,  specific 
community  problems,  and  the  like?    Do  we  find  that  rural  schools  may       _  _ 
change  under  one  general, approaqh  whiLe  other  approaches  seem  less 
effective?    Finally,  can  schools  in  the  process  of  implementing  changes 
both  develop  their  skills  in  self-evaluation  and  maintain,  the  innovative" 
features  which  they,  have  introduced?     In  short,  how  tractable  are  the 
improvements?  "  , ;  *  ' 
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Gommunity  Change  Study 
The  Community  Change  Study  has  four  general  purposes.  These 


are: 


•  To  develop  a  conceptualization ,  definition,  and  approach  . 
•  to  studying  community^  school  sysitem,  and  Experihiental  , 

Schools  projects;  .    '  - 

•  To  develop  understanding  of  how  a  rural  community  and 
its  people r  culture,  and  institutions  both  influence  an& 
are  influenced  by  the  school  system  and  its  pupils  in  the 
presence  of  the  Experimental  Schools  program;  . 

■  '  .  .  '     "       '  _  sari' 

•  To  gain  perspectiv.e  on, functions  of  Tural.  education  in 

the  larger  community;  '         ,  -  • 

•  To  derive  informatipn  of  value  to  policy  makers/  educators,  " 
and«*  social  scientists,  regarding  characteriisticsf  of  education 
and  the  nature' of  community  in  the  rural  context. 

A  variety  of  specific  (questions  afe  addressed: 

•  Was  the  ES  program  responsive  to  important  educational 
.and  community  needs?  * 

•  Did  the  ES  project  capitalize  on  existing  school  and 

,  community  resources  to.  achieve  its  objectives?      .  '\  * 

•  Did  certain  unanticipated  benefits  .*and  costs  arise  in 
connection  .with  the  pfoject?  •  . 

•  Did  -the -relatiohj^ip  between  school  and -community  change 
0                  '  oyer  time  as.  a  result  of  the  project?  •  "       '  ^ 

.    . .  -'^^  ■  ■  -  '  ' 

•  what  effects  did  the 'p'toj^ect  seem  to  have  on  long-term 

'  ^  ^viability  of  the  school -sys,t em  and  the  community? 

*"  ■  •  .    ,        •  '  "  -  i 

The  Community  Change  Study  seeks  tp  understand  ES  from  a 

larger  point  of  view.    From  the  community  perspective  various  interactive 

questions  must  be  considered.    For  example^  did  the  dropout  rate  decline? 

Did  students  show  a  greater  propensity-  to  remain  in  the  community? 

Were  better  jobs  available  to  and  filled  by  students?    As  community  needs^ 

changed,  did  the  schools  adjust  their  curricula?    Prom  a  slightly  different. 

perspective,  what  seemed  to  be  the  comparative  merit  of  edilcational 

investment  as  a  means  of  improving  overall  social  and  economic  health? 

Precisely  how  did  the  school  system  with  its  ES  program  interact  with 

other  areas  of  the  coronjuriity  to  bring  about  is  imf>acts?    Answers  to 

these  questions  are  important  for  policy  assessment  questions^  pertaining 

Vtq  merits  of  investing  in  educa4:ioffail  projects  as  a  means  of  enhanc;icng 

longer  term  rural  community  development  in  America,    ^t  stake  is  concern 

li09'  .  ■    ■     '  - 


as  to  the  viabilit:y"  of -  investing  in  education  as  a  significant  institution- 
.in  rural  communities.-  .  .      ,  — 


Case  Studies 


Specially  tailored  case  studies  complement  the  cross-site 
investigations  conducted  systematically  in  each  community.    These  provide 
in-depth  analysis  of  local  process^ taking  place  over  the  five-year 


innovation  p^^od.  ^Attention  foe 
change.     Readers  oan  get  a  first- 


uses  on  the  how  and  why  of  individ-qal  site 
;hand  look  at  the  cpntext  in  which 


experiments  are  carried  out/  ways  in  which  local  communities  tackle.  . 
special  problems,  and  the  results |     The  objective  pf. these  documents  . 
is  to  convey  to  the  reader,  what  the  change  process  is.  like.  Topics 
include  the  nature 'of  the  communities  and  school -systems,  project,  goals,. 
TDarriers .to  change //outcomes  over  time,  and  a  general  statement  of  '= 
" long-term" /effj^cts  of  these  prajec.ts!     Reading  these  'documents  will 
prove  extreme ly  u'seful  to  persons"  interested  in  how  such  experiments 

miqht  work  in  other  rural  commuxiifcies .  ♦ 

''  ,       ■       '      .  .  '     ■  * 

"  ■•    ■  7,   •     ■  .  .         -  "  ■ 
..■«■' 

"  Special  studies 

Throughout  -the  life  of  these  projects  there  are  likely  to 
emerge  many,  questions,  that  suggest  the  need  for  special  studie^^^^     .  ^  - 

Particular  aspects' of  rural  communil2^r>rife ,  a^  opposed  to  education 
\^  se,  "may  be  very  important'.    For  ex^pier  a  conmrahity  experiencing  . 
high  ^)ut-migration  among  its  youth  may  face •special  educational  problems. 
Ghanqe^  in  the  costs  of  various  programs  or  equipment  may-43e  important 
to  the  rural  school.    The  nature  of  consolidated  scho^distWc(t       ..  V 
problems  m'ay  warrant  special  examination.    Be6ause  of.  tl^se  diverse,  sets  , 
of  concerns,  small  "special  studies"  are  occasibnally  conducted  to  augment 
uhe  larger  studies  which  have  been  described.    /  "  -j-'- 

'        A  Summative  Evaluation  ^ 

.        "A  summative  evaluation  of  the  overall  Small  Schools  Serving 
Rural  Areas  projects  puHs  together  information  from  the  thr^e  cross- 
site  studies,  the  case/ studies,  and  information  on  the  individual 
districts'  yearly  progress  of  the  achievement  of  their  objectives. 

-   ■■■■■  ■  '  ■    ^  55^>.   \      ■'.  ■ 

■     -  ■  ■    .  ■      *»  . 


The^' study  addresses  questions  of  the  projects/  rei|.evaiice  to  student, 
school,  and  corranunity  needs  as  well  as  the  efficiency  land  effectiveness 
of  tnese  efforts.' 


This  evaluation  examines  /  ^ter  the  facti,  the  extent  to  which 
the  pi^j acts  addressed  important- needs,  the  nature*  of*  the  planning 
process^,  the  development  of  program/ operations ,  the  effects  upon 
Student^and  the  school  system,  and  the  impacts  of  the  Iprogram,.  The 

lonfif-terb  objective  of  this  phase  of  study  is.  to  improvk  understanding  

of  how  ptTier  school  systems  might  embark'^pn  their  own  progrcuns  of 
comprehensive .  educational  ^change.    To  4o  t^ils,  the  study  employs  an 
e^luation\'*~i^'gic^'''"IwM  what  a  school  wants,  what  it  is, 

what  happens,  and  why.  In  this  manner,  succes^sful  features  can  be  adopted 
elsewhere  an^  inany  pitfalls  may  be  avoided. 


Policy,  Program,  and  Research  Implicatiions 

F-inaYly,  £^nce  the  above  questions  arc  answered,  their  implica- 
tions will  ^be  cpnsidered  from  a  variety  of  perspectives.    These  include, 
fdr  exampleV  V^^t  contributes  to  effectiveness  of  sch<^>oling?  '  What  is 
the  nature  of  rural  education?    What  findings  are  of  ^^artijcular  interest 
to  educators  in  other  rural  communities.    What  .is  learned  ^bout  effective 
educational  reseairdh?  '      .  '  -        f  j  ..  " 

Basicaliy,  there  are  three  major  perspectives  from  which  all.  . 
such  questions  can\be  viewed.    F-irgt  is  the:  concern  p'f  the  j educational 
pracxtitioner  (princiipal,  teacher,  counselor,  or  other  educdtor)  who  / 
wstnts  information  ok  how  to  develop  better  programs!  to  educjate  American 
youth  for  a  productive  role  in  society..     Second,  ^^'s^a'tet  and  federal  agencies 
concerned  with  fundii^g  educational  programs  need  to  know  whjat  can  be 
achieved  and  how.    ?!Phir#  is  the  concern  of  the  scholar  ,  who  ks  interested 
in  better  understanding  the  processes  and  actual  achievements  of  education.^ 

Thus,  the  st\udy  findings  will  be  carefully  reviewed  to  determine 
what  has^  been  learned  that  can  improve  the  knowledge  of  educators,  i 
policy  rfjakers,  and  scientists,  and  thus,  improve- education  ir|  rural 
America  school  tsysteins*.         .      -  • 


V    APPENDIX  III  /  ^ 

Background  Descriptions  of  Key  Project  Staff ^ 

A  critical  factor  in  the  overall  success  of  this  bv^^^ect  is 
the  presencfe  of  an  "on-site"  researcher  ^t  each  of  the  10  sdteis.    As  a 
groupr  these  on-site  researchers  have-excellent  formal  ejaucation  for  this 
type  of  work*  considerable  p'^evious  field  experiencextn  various  fcultural 
settings— ^particularly  rural  settings — and  demonstrated  capacity  to 
work  with  people  in  rural  communities. 


On-site  researchers  '  .  ' 

y      •    •  '  ■  .  •  ■        '       i  .    ^  '    -      -  ■       '  -  .  '■  „ 

ALLAN  F.  ^URNS   (Willcpx,  Arizona)  completed  his  doctoral  work  \n  anthi:opolo< 
;at  the  Uniiversity  of  Washington,     He  has  carried  put  extensive  lesearc^i  in 
Yucatan,  jlexi CO.     His  interests  i,p  socio-linguistics  and  ritual  have  \ 
provided  the  bases  for  papers  delliivered.  at  regional  and  national  anthro^ 
polbgical 'inferences r  as  well  as  several  publications. 

CHARLES  ^aJ  CLINTON  ([Hancock  County,  Kentucky)  .recently  cotnpleted  his 
..doctoral  vi|ork  in  *  anthropology  at  Washington  State  Univejps^ity.  '  He  has, 
taught  at  Ithree  colleges  and  ,\iniyersities,  conducted  field  research  in  ^ 
Alaslca  ^on  two  different  occasions,  arid  has  contributed  four  papers  in 
various  regional  meetirigs  of  the  American  Anthropological  Associations 
His  major  interests  are  in  the  areas  of  theories  of  complejc  soci.eties, 
culture  of  the  United  States,  pultural  ebolo^ ,  and  adaptations  in  ! 
complex  soqieties.  ' 

A.  MICHAEL  pOLFER  (Qui Icene,  Washington)  has  a  Ph.o'dpgree  in  anthropology 
from  the  University  of  Washington;    ^e  has.  taught  at  four  universities,  ^4 
has.  done  fi^ld  work  in  Oregon  and  Iran.     His  ma jpr  interests  are  in  kinship 
and  social  organization  and  in  cultural,  ecology » 


CAROL  J.  CO] 
pology  from 
Oregon  and  I 
in  culture 

WILLi;|Ud  t.. 
candidate  in 
interests  in 
iSociolog^^of 
sylvania  Stat 


rER  (Quilcerie,,  Washington)  has  a  doctoral  degree  in  anthro- 
:he  University  of  Washington.  'She  has  done  field  work  in 
ran.    Her.  major ^ interests >re  in  cognitive  anthropology  .  cmd 
\d  personality.     -  / 

INNELLY  (Constantine,  ^Michigan)  is  currently  a  doctoral' 
ociology  at  the  Pennsylvania  State  University  with  major 
olitical  sociology,  comparative  sociology ,  and  the 
ducation.     He  has  taught  and  been  a  researcher  at  Penn- 
University ,  and.  is  also  the  author  of  "Public  welfare  and 


migration';  •  (Sdcial  Science  Quarterly) 
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SUSKn  HALE  EIREST0NE.  (iead-Deadwood, ,  South  Dakota)  .  hol^s  a  B. A.  in    ..  ■' 
anthropology  from  An ti/och  Collate.-.    'She.  has  wbrked  as;  a  field  supervisor-  -  ; 
at  the  Natif)nal  Opinion  Re^ear^^  Ce^nter  in  Chicago  and  as  a  supervisor  at 
the  University  of  Chicago  for  a-stu.dy  on  teachers'  attitudes  and"  activities. 

WILLlitM  A.  FIRESTONE  (Lead-Deadwood,  South ' Dakota)  received  his  doctorate, 
.in  the  socixJlogy  of'  education  at  the  University .«9f  Chicago.    He  has  - 
ta.ught  at 'the  University  of  Chicago  and  Roosevelt  university and -Is^^the 
•  author  o-f  ''Community; oi'gahiz'at ions  and  school  reform:     A  case  study,", 
read  at  the 'convert  ign  of  .the  Midv/est  Sociological  j  Society  in  April,  1972, 
and  published  in  School  Review,  November,.  1972.      (  „  .  .  ' 

■>■*  'V  ;      ■    .< ,  '  ■  .  ■ .  .■  ■  ■     .  .  _ 

'LAWRENCE  HENNlbH   (South'  Umpqua,  Oregon)  is  currently  : a  dbctoral  candidate 
in  anthropology  at  Washington  State  Universilty,     He  has /taught  at  four 

■  colleges  'and  .universities  and  on- four  occasions  piresentfid  papers  at.  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  AmeriWn  Anthi-opological  As^ocia^tion.     He  has,  on^ 
two  ot:cas,4.ons,  d,one  field  work  in  Alaska  and  has  tub-lished  four  papers  in 

■professional  j&urnals,^  including  "You  have  .to.  be,  a  good  lawyer  to  be  an    . , 

,  Eskimo, in  Alliance,  in' Eskimo  Society  (University  of  Washington  Press,  .- 

i972>.   .  >     .  . 


STEPHEN  J.  - LANGDON   (Craig',  Alaska)   is  currently 


doctoral  candidate  in 


ariShropology;  at  Stanford  University.     His  .research  interests  are  ; in  the  • 
arfeas  of •  culitural  ecology,  economic  anthropology,  and  ec^ucational 
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\  APPENDIX  IV 


Objective,  Theoretical  Framework  and  Applicatjion 


•  ,  of  tl^e  Site  Histories 

The  studycalls  f^r  the  development^  of  -  a  document 
the  history  of  each  of  the  rWal  (pommunities.     The  objective  of  tl\e 
Site'  History  and  Ccintext  StudV  (SHS)  is  to  provide  a  thorough  undeV- 
Standing  of  what  occu^red'in  the  c^ommunity  prior  to  the  Exp^rimentaJ 
Schools  Program^  and  to  impart  an  ^understanding  of  the  economic,  social, 
psychological,  cultural,  and  political  context  of  the  c^urrent-day  conimunifey 
and- its~^perim^nt^l  Schools  Progralf^^    these  data  are  considered  impot^tant 


for  a  variety  of  study  areas  to  provide  a  systematically  established 
adequate  basellne'bn  each  of  the  10  tsmall  school  sites.  j 

.    ..        Two/major  studies  of  education  in  the  community  |(Colemanr  19610 
and  Holling^ead,  1959)^  support ,  the  ^  need  for  an  intensiv^'  community  ^ 
baseline  spidy.    Th^se  studies  established  the  presence  o^  a  strong  \ 
relationship  between  the  characteristics  of  the  communal ty  and  what  occurred 
in  the  lives  oX-^tudents.    iSa^  either  of  these  studies  faliled  to  cohsi<Jer  \ 
the  background  of  the  comntunity^  in  , which  the.  educationalj  proces's  took 
place,  much  of  what  occurred  in  students'  lives  and  thei^t  educational 
patterns  wbuld  have  remained  unexplained.     More  recently,  the  study 
sponsored  by  tJSOE,  Equality  of  Educ^ational  Opportunity,,  and  follow-up 
studies  utilizing  its  data,  further  verified  that  areas  of  community- 
.  life  beyorid  the  school  are  (Critical  in  their  influence  upon  what  takes 
place  insi-dJ  the  $chool  dnd  in  the  educatipnal  achievement  of  students. 

In  a  number  of  community  studies  which ^have  bieen  Conducted, — 
thi^  review  of  a  jommunity's  early  settlement  and  history  is  an  lAportant 
pairt  of'  ^he  iatroductojry  remarks.    These  studies  illustrate  the  range  of 


1 


Coleman,  J.  S. 
of  -tGlencoe ,  1961 . 


erJc^/ 
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The  Adolescent 


Society.   ^  New  York:    The  Freie  Press 


Elmtown's  Youth.     New  York:     John  Wiley  & 


—r. —     Hollingshead,  A.  B 
Sor<s,  Inc.,  1949.  '      •  .       '  . 

V  ^Goleman,  J.  S.,  et  al .     Equality  of  Educational  Opportunity. 
Waslhingtori,  b*  C.  :     U.S.  Government  Printing  Office',  1966.  ' 
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data  involved  in  developing  a  description  of  a  community  which  conveys 

its  idiosyncratic  characteristics.     These  community  studies . include 

Middletown  by  ,tho  Lynds,  and  Small  Town  in  Mass  Society,  by  Vidich  and 

Behsman.     In  addition,  Warren's  Studying  Your  Community  provides  many 

questions  regarding  a  community's  history,  as  well  as  a  variety  of 

specific  areas  of  community  life  which  are  relevant  to  the  AAI  study  (e.g., 

education,  government,  etc".).     Finally,  Stein's  The  Eclipse  of  the  ^ 

Community  provides  discussion  of  the  very  significant  rote  played  by 

community  history  as  it  influences  current  life  and  directions.     From  .  . 

*  3 
a  slightly  different  perspective,  works  by  Sanders     (The  Community^- 

4  .  '  . 

Introduction  to  a  Social  System)   and  Inkeles     (studies  of  communities 

in  vatious  countries)  point  to  external  societal  influences  .on  a  cornmUnity-- 
e.g.  ,  secularization,' mechanization,   industrialization,  arid  comnterciali- 
zatiQXi>-to  which  ru^al  communities  respond  in  very  similar  ways?  ^i.G., 
not  idiosyncratically  as  a  function  of  their  history  of  ethnicity.  ^ 
From  a  review' of  those  sources,  it  is  apparent  that  questions  included, 
in  a  "coirmiunity  history"  should  focus  both  on  l<>cal  conditions  and  events 
and' on  the  influence  of  external  factors  (e.g.,  government,  technologies, 
economic  conditions,  changing  national  valuesi  etc.),  - 

The  development  of  the  SHS  is  .intended  to  provide  for  a 
variety  of  study  needs,  including: 

basic  information  to  be  utilised  in  the  development  of 
the  individual  site  case  studies  ^.ncluded  in  the  Site  » 
S2ecjj:jx;_j:ase  Study  Design;  .  *  ... 

,         '       •    data  which  correspond  to  information  being  gathered  for  the 
Commu^^  Study  which  can  be  useful,  in  lat^r  inter- 

pretation of  trends  over  time; 

•  general  supportive  information  for  individual  special  c 
studies  tc  be  conducted;  and 

•  general  information  relating  to 'the  PupiL  ahd  Organisation 
^      "  Change  Studies /  providing  a  ."context"  for .their  more  . 

;     '  "explicit  questions  regarding^tudents  and  the  school  systeirf 

during  the  present  f  ive-yea^  p^^iod.  ^"f  , 


^  ■    '  •    •  ■     .  ,        .  .-. 

^Sand^>rs/l.  T.     The  Community^  ^Introduction  to  a' Social  System. 
Now  York:     Ronald  Press,  196G.  ^  ^ 

^  ■'   ■  *  ■     '     '    .    ^  "    ■  . 

^TnkGles^  A.     InduBtrial  Man:     The  Relation  of  S*tatus5  to  Hxporieace 
Perception  and  Valun.     Am^  J.  Sociology  :     liXVI ,  2.,  July,   1960.     "  ^  ' 

■  ■       ■  *  .  .  ■      •  • '  •        ^ ■ 
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General  Guidelines  for  Development  of  Site  History  and 

Context  Study 

The  SHS  should  be  thoroughly  developed,  documented  as  to 
source  of  facts,  and  written  in  a  lively  and  lucid  style  to  provide  the 
reader  with  an  extensive  understanding  of  the  development  of  the  commur\;Lty 

an4' its  school  system.    Important  facts  should  be  included  with  full 

•  •*  ^  .  •  •    ■    •  *  ^  ' 

bibliographic  citertions. 

•         '    '  •      ♦    ,  ■  *. 

Information  sources  for  the  development  of  the  SHS  are  many 

and  varied.    These  include:     public  records--e.g. ,  census,  public  school 

records,  tovn\  records^,  coui|£y  archives,  surveyor's  notes,'  and  various 

state  and  regional  documents, — and  privately  owned  records — e.g.,^the 

town  library  collections,-  neWispapfers , "  lofcal  historical  documents,  special  . 

studies,  family  histories  and  biographies,  directories,  maps,  anniveri^^y 

addresses,  locdl  church  and  fraternal'  records.    Photographs  are  also 

useful,  and  older  local  Residents  may  be  an  excellent  source  of ^informatioi) 

In  ajJdition  to  the  informational  purposes  of  £he  SHS,  it  should 

l)e  developed  with  an  awareness  of  its  relevance  for  future  analysis 

^in  the  various  studies  as-citefl  above,  for  it  may  shed  light  on  why 

certain  change^,  occurred,'  or  failed  to  take  place*    Three 'books,  are 

provided  to  each  on-site  staff  member  as  references,  for  the  study,  of 

communities,    yhese  are: 

Warren,  R.    Studying  your  community.    New  York:    Free  Press,  19^5 

Stein,  M.    The  eclipse  of  commurflty.    Princeton,  N.  J.  : 
Princeton  University ,PreSfe,  1960. 

Vidich,  A.  &  Bensman,  J.     Small  town  in  mass  society — class, 
»  *       '      power  and  religion  in  a  rural  community.     Princeton*,  N. ;  J. : 
Princeton  University  Press,   1968  (Rev.  ed.) .       ^  * 

other  relevant  works  cited  above  are  also  available  to  on-site 
staff  members  thrpugh  the  AAI  library  and  libraries  of  Boston  area 
universj.ties.  *     9  '  . 

To  facilitate  development  of  individual  site. histories,  a 
general  outline  is  provided.    This  outline  is  reasonably  thbrougK.  but 
can  be  modified  according /to  local  conditions  and  special  considey:a- 
r-rions.     In\general,  this  outline  reflects  the  kind  of  information  sought 
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out  by  professionals  in. studies  of  communities  and  the  educational  change 
process.*  It  takes  into  account  the  overall  community  picture,  external  . 
sources  of  influence,  and  a  variety  of  special  considerations . (local 
geographic  conditions,  early  history,  major  events*,  and  the  economic, 
social,  psychological,  cultural,  political  and  educational  .aspects  of 
community  development) . 

It  should  be  ncrted  iihat:  for  the^parposes  of  ^aeveXoping  this 
outline,  th6  boundary  of  a  coijmiunity,  as  used  her^,  denotes  the  gener^,l 
^community.  in  which  the  school  systeTn  is  operating.    However,  this  defini- 
tion can  be  modified,  x£  necessary,  to  include  segments  of  nearby  communi 
ties.  .For  example,  if  "a^ rural  school  system  recently  began  to  serve 
students  grom  a  nearb^y  community,  and  those  students^  r^resent  a  small 
sector  of  the  student  body,  a  special  section  can  be  added  to  the  SHS 
which  contains  relevant  information  for  that  community.    The  basic 
document,  however ,  should  be  directed  toward  that  community  which  is  the 
dominant  influence  on  the  school  system.    Moreover,  the  communities  of 
the  10  school  systems  ip  the  AAI  study  may  consist  o^  an  are^. which 
includes  a  town,  several  towns,  or  an  entire  county.    This  area  served 
can  be  referred  to  as  the  "ichool  life  space,"  or  the  salient  geographic 
area  of  families  vhose  children  attend  'the  school.    There  is  no  simple 
formula  for  determining  precisely  what  is  the  nife  spabe"  of  school 
families.  •  -      "  «  "  '  <  • 
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In  1072  Aht  A:,;r.ociat-.es.of  Cambriclyci,  Massachusetts,  was;  nwardod  a 
contract  by  tho  -National  Insti  tute  of  Education  to  conduct  rer^carch 

in  recjard  to  the  Institute's  n^^t.Lonal  Rural  Experimental  Schools  Program. 
This  history  of  Perry  County /Mississippi ,  was  prepared  as  part  of  that 

research.    _   '  '  .  .  ' 

A  number  of  people  in  Perry  County  have  contributed  "to The"lael7eT6pmenr  - 
of  the  history..   Kuperiritei?dent  of  Education  William  E..  Powell  supplied 
pertinent  facts,  suggested  additional  sources  of  information,  and  read 
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Cocri^an,  Miss  Annie  Magee,  Mrs".  Flora  McLeod,  Mrs.  Maxie  McSwain,  Mr s._ Oscar  Mixon,  ' 
Mr.  C.  P.  Moody,  Mr.  James  Sheffield,  Mr.  Carl  Shepherd,  Miss  Elizabeth ^ 
Shoemako,  and  Mrs.  Lynette  Tingle.     Their  generous  contribution  in  this  -.      •  • 
is  typical  of  that  Perry  County  educators  have  given 'to  the  entire  Abt* 
Associates  research  effort  and  is  appreciated,  V  . 

N.  D.  Matthews,  president  of  the  Perry  County  Bank,  guided  me  to  many 
areas  of  the 'county  i  would  not  otherwise  have  seen.     He  contribiited  to 
my  understanding  of  the  geography,  ecology ,  .and  ^econorfiics  of '-the.  .county 
as  well  as  introducing  me  to  turkey-calling.        •    ■  _  . 

Dean'°Eric  Gunn  of  the  College  of  Education  and  Psychology- and  Dr..  James  •  ' 
McPhail,  Chairman  of  the  Department,  of  Educational  Administration  and 
supervision  at  the  University  of  Southern  Mississippi,  have  patiently 
answered  my  questions 'and  verified  facts  concerning  the  governance  of 
public  education  in  Mississippi- 
shave  attempted  as  best  I  could  to  use  accurate  informktion  in  the 
-prepar^ion  of  this  history.     Because  of  time  constraints  on  my  worK^ 
and  limitations *of  sources  of  data,  however,  there  will  undoubtedly  be 
■  some  inaccukcics.  •  I  sftouW  note  particularly  that  some' of  the  informa- 
tion in  the  Works  Projects  Administration  microfilm  (U.  S.  Work  Projects 
Administration,  1970)   is  anecdo,tal  and,  in  some  instances,  is  not  indepen- . 
dontiy  corroborated.     1  did  attempt  to  check  Perry  County  anecdotes  againnt 
cjeneral  hi;.torios  of  Mir...r.ssippi ,  such  as  Bettersworth,  1959,  for  consistency. 
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Also,  T  had  to  use  seconaiiry  .source  mnterial  more  than  I  ordinarily 
would:    Finally,  please  rocaJl  the  I  LKXlihuod    of  sfwne  error  inherent 
in  U.ii.     Cen.suJi  informal  inn.    ,  , 


C,  I'homp^on  Wacaster 
On-site  Researcher, , 
"Perry  County,  Mis^sissiRI^i 


'August  20,  1974 ' 


Supervisory  Union  58,  New  Hampshire 

T^o  followincj  people  ^we re  moat  heXpfuI  in  the  preparation  of 
this  report.     They  are  Warren  Bouchajrd,  Gordon  Flight ,  ,  Roger  Goodson,  ^ 
.  Pops  L£ingl^ey7~-Thx3nra^onahan,  Mary  Nugent,  Alan  Rich,  and  Florence  Til  ton. 
I.  would  lik^i  also  to  thank  Mary  Ann  Govtn^  for  preparing  4.he  manuscript 
for  me.     W  errors  of  fact  or  interpretation  are  solely  ipine. 


Charles  Stannard  * 
On-5ite  Researcher 
Gr^veton,  New  Hampshire 

March,  1975  * 


South. Umpqua;  Oregon 

I. wish  to  express  my  Oeep  and  si^icere  gratitude  to  the  people  of 
South  Umpqua,  who  so  generously  gayo  of  their  time  in  providing  much  of 
the  information  which  this  brief  ^jistory  possible.    Researqh  was 

usually  carried  out  in  their  homes  and  a  request  for  information  was  often 
quickly  followed  by  the  ferreting  out  of  family  albums,  old  letters,,  obscure 
documents,  and  the  loan  of  irreplaceable  books.     I  apologize  for  nbt  being 


able  to  mention 


the  many  specific  individuals  and  the  data  they  provided. 
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Special'  thanks  arc^iven  here  'to  Lawrence  Doyle,  Darrel  Carter,  Pearl  Lawson 

Magddlone  Nicliols,  Pete  Ulam,  Ro^e  Whlsenant,  whoso  contributions  w^re 

those  of  active  participants  in  community  development  during"  tlie  twentieth 

century.     My  appreciatign  for  careful  proofreading  of  the  manuscript  goes 

to- Lawrence  Boyle  and  Peiarl  Lawson,  both  of  pioneer  stock,  Doyle  McCaslin, 

vice,  supef intend^fe  pf  the  South  Umpqua  School  District,- and  Lavola  Bakken, 

local  historian.     Thanks  are  due  also  to.  Hal  and  Portia  Schiltz,  .and  to 

•      •  • 

Robert  and  Sharon • Scherer  ,  who  succeeded  ^the  Schiltzes  as  owners  of  the 
Myrtle  Greek  Mail,  for  the  use  of  thei^r  professional  archives,  and  to 
Ba-:tbara-~Goyl-%r"  of  the- Jdiddle- branch  of-Jthp  Doiigla.s  CQuntyiJ^bjr^ry.,  aindltp 
George  Abdill,  curator  of  the  Douglas  County  Museum,  for  his  special  . 
efforts  in  obtaining  historical  documents  and  photographs. 


.   »         Lawrence  HenYilgh 
9  .  '  '  On-site  Researcher 

Riddle,  Oregon 

'  •  '  Mardh,  1975 '       .  • 

.  :  ■  ■  ' 

Lead-Deadwood,  South  Dakota,        *  •  .  » 

— 

Thanks  are  due  to  the  marly  members  o^  the  Lead*-Deadwood  School 
District  and  the  Staffs  of  the  Deadwopd-  and  Lead  public  libraries,  who 
provided  us  with  so  much  useful  information  in  both  written  and  oral  form, 
as  well  as  to  Dr.  David  Miller^  Black  Hills  State  College  Social  S,Qi*ence 
Department,  who  helped  us  with  part  of  the  data  collection.    Peter  Wolff 
and  Abby  Freedman  of  Abt  Associates,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts  provided 
editorial  assistance.     Early  dr.afts  of  different*  chapters  were  read  by 
Glenn  Hogan,  Superintendent  of  the  Lead-Deadwood  School  District;  Rev. 
Ronald  Hennies,  Board  Member;  Mr.  William  Burke,  Principal;  and  Dennis  * 
Dutton,  teacher  as  well  as  S.  Cushman  Clark  a^nd^  Wynnifred  Lindstorm,  and 
they  all  provided  useful  suggestions.     Still,  the  bl^e  f or  ^any  inapciiracies 
or  misinterpretations  must  rest  with  us.  /  . " 


■    William  A .  Rirestohe , 
'  Qn-Site  Researcher, 

.Deadwood>  S.p. 

I  Susan  H.  Firestone,  ' 

'On-site  Researcher 
572        Deadwoo4,  S.D.* 


March,'  1975 
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Quilcene-Brinnorir'  Washing^ton             •  . 

/      The  autho-rj^j  wish  to  thank  the  many  P^^U'>'^c-^  ot  Brlnnon,  Quilccnu, 

and  Port.  Towiir;(;nd  whoso  asijiiJtancc  made  this  st\ady  possibitj.  We  especially 
wish  to  thank  those  who  read  and  critiqued  the  1 irst  draft: 

George  Munn  -     Eva  Taylor  / 

Marie  Munn     .  Lola  Mae  Katon  /V 

Ray  Ward             ■      .  •      '  \^Julian.Oen 

Glennis"Ward  Nellie  Oen- 


 -A~-speclarThahKsTnus^  County 

Historical  Society  whose  help  was  appreciated.     Mrs.  Brecht  of  the  .museum 
was  especially  helpful.     Both  Eva  Taylor  and  Georg^Munn  made  substantial' 
contriiautions  to  the  document.     Any  errors  or  oversights,  however, 
remain. the  complete  responsibility  of  the  authors.    We  would  deeply 
appreciate  any  further  input,  either  in  facts  or.  in  int^erprctation ,  which 
the  reader  might  be  able  to  supply. 

■  A.  Michael  Golfer, 

•  ^  On-site  Researcher  ■ 

■    Quilcene,  Washington  ' 


Carol  J.  Golfer, 
On-site  Researchcr 
Quilcehe ,  Washington 

January  1»  1975  ^ 


Carbon  County  School  District  No.  2,  Wyomingf  .        ,  • 

We  are  indeblod^to  a  large  nundrier  of  conui.unity  and  .schc.ol 
peop]o--too  many  Lo  name"  individually-for  their  h.cj^p^n  gathefeit.g.  ■ 
rt-jiourcc*  materials' for 'thi!l  history,,  for:  willingly  being  intcrvievod 

..about  the  memorable  pant,  for  introducing  us  to  a  number  of  ob^cu. ...  but 
important  documents'  an*d  memoir^  and  to  liviftg  resource  persons ;  and  for 

,read.in.g  and  offering  he.lpful  suggestions /and  corrections  to  drafts  of. 
the  study.     Among  .those  who  deserve  special  mention  are  the  central 
office  and  outlying  school- administrators",  the  school  trustees,  class- 
room teacher-^,  school  Librarians,  and  the  clerical  staffs  of  Xarbon 
county  school  District. No.  2.   'The.  staff  of  the  Carbon  County  Instruc- 
..-tion|l  Materials  Center  have  been  particularly  helpful  in  preparing  the 
photographic  iilustratibns.>  We. are  also  grateful  for, the  aakistanc6  • 
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rendeted  by  QjEficials  of  the  Carbon  County /and  town  'governments.,  the 
State  Department/'of  Education^  and  the  State  Itepreation  Commission  In 
Cheyenne,  as  well  as  the.  U.S.'  Forest  Servijce  and^.S.  Degartment'of | 
Agricultvire  Soil  Conservation  Serviqe^in  SaratCfW-    The  staff  of  state 
and"  1^4l  libraries  arnd-HTu^^  deserve  special  mention,  at  the 

'carbon 'county  Library  in  Rawlins,  at  the  Coe  Memorial  Library  at  the 
University,  of  Wyoming  in  Laramie,,  at  the  State  Library  in  Cheyepne,.  at 
the  State  Archives  in  Che^aa-ne,  and  at  the  Grand  Encampment  MuBeuti  in 
Encampment.-.  Without  tlieir 'help  and  patience,  many  of  the  more  remote 
sources  in  this  history  would  have  b^en,  very  difficult  to  acquire. 

.  Finally', /wp  want  to  thank  KareeJ)  .  Mess^rschmidt^r  her  part  dn  posting 
many  inter-OS R  (On-site  Researchet)  coriferences  and  for  reading  and. 
commenting  on  parts  of  the  final  draft.  • 

'  ■  •     ■    ■  •  '    '         .  y  ■■ 

b^bnald  A.  Messerschmidtf  On-rSite 
'  ^  *  Ros<^archGr,  Saratoga ,  Wyoming 


Mar ilyn\  C . '  Ric!Ter)T  .Assdciatc  Oir-^iH^e- 
ResenrchGr,  McFadJlen,.  VTyomixig 


<S>.  Novcinl^:)cr,\1974 


■A 


/ 
/ 
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